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THE GOLD STANDARD. 


BY P. F. WALL. 


I was working for a Corpora- 
tion with extensive interests in 
mines and farms in the Orange 
Free State. It either owned or 
had options on some 500,000 
acres. Much of this was fairly 
good, if decidedly arid, pastoral 
country ; all of it was diamond- 
iferous. 

We had the option to pros- 
pect, and, should indications 
warrant it, to develop the min- 
eral wealth on the farm of Mr 
August Kritzinger. Mr Krit- 
zinger was typical of the back- 
veld Boer. He was tall, be- 
whiskered, somewhat unclean, 
deeply religious and God-fearing 
(as distinct from man-fearing), 
indolent, quite unambitious and 
perfectly happy. For most of 
the day he sat on the stoep 
of his house smoking, expec- 
torating and drinking strong 
sweet coffee. In common with 
his kind, and not uniike the 
Irish peasant, he was courteous, 
and, considering his poverty, 
showed remarkable hospitality 
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to every European irrespective 
of nationality. 

He had inherited a farm of 
some 8000 acres, and con- 
sidered it far too small for his 
requirements. He never appre- 
ciated the fact that the light 
rainfall, sandy soil and low 
quality of the herbage would 
always make it ‘small,’ until 
such time as ovines developed 
Marathon qualities and were 
able to travel at least twenty- 
six miles daily to get a bellyful 
of grass. That it more or less 
supported 300 sheep in low 
condition gave him the idea 
that 27 acres per sheep were 
insufficient, that things were 
very cramped. Mr Kritzinger 
never attempted to upset the 
balance of Nature, and jackals, 
allied with scab, insect pests and 
drought, kept the farm from 
becoming overstocked. Had it 
been possible to take a census 
of the other animals, in addition 
to a few horses and deplorably 
thin cattle, it would have in- 
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cluded several thousand spring- 
hares and rather more meer-cats 
and ground squirrels, besides a 
goodly herd of springbok, many 
steinbok and an enormous 
quantity of feathered game. 

The farm had been in the 
Kritzinger family since the time 
of the Voortrekkers. The floors 
of the house had become appre- 
ciably nearer the ceiling by 
liberal applications of cow-dung 
extending over many years. 
To stoke the fire one had only 
to dig up squares of it. The 
miserable bovines existing on a 
fibrous diet of wilted herbage 
incapable of digestion even by 
animals provided with several 
stomachs for the purpose, their 
droppings supplied a fuel equal 
to any peat-bog. There was a 
badly sited dam of enormous 
dimensions, but very little catch- 
ment area, invariably dry or 
little more than a muddy 
puddle; a cart and waggon 
shed in the last stage of dis- 
repair; and one gaunt and 
solitary eucalyptus viminalis. 
Mr Kritzinger always pointed it 
out with pride as the sole 
survivor of fifty planted by his 
father many years ago. 

Every twelve months or so 
Mr Kritzinger gathered together 
the survivors of his flock of 
Sheep and deprived them of 
their valuable coats. It was 
hardly an organised mustering 
for shearing purposes. They 
were driven near the house by 
members of the numerous 
Kritzinger family, and, irre- 
spective of size, sex or condition, 
caught by the hind-leg, thrown 
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to the ground and shorn of their 
dusty or scabby wool by Moro. 
long natives, who masqueraded 
under the self-bestowed title 
of ‘shearers.’ Mr Kritzinger 
did not take an active part in 
this strenuous work, but super- 
vised from the stoep or the 
shade of the lone gum-tree. All 
but the more agile of the sheep 
were shorn, their fleeces dumped 
on the stoep, and thrown into 
bales with such items as the 
local fuel, sand, dust, grass and 
small bushes, ancient sacking 
and other matter. One could 
not call it false classification, 
as it was disposed of as sheeps’ 
wool in the grease. 

I had been prospecting for 
the elusive diamond for the 
best part of a year. The 
modus operandi was a simple 
affair. Small shafts were sunk 
through the sand, lime and 
shale to about 30 feet ; unless 
there had been a pronounced 
geological disturbance, one 
would come across _ yellow 
ground, should such exist, at 
this depth, which might or 
might not contain pure carbon. 
One frequently obtained yellow 
ground quite innocent of 
diamonds ; on the other hand, 
it was impossible in this area 
to get diamonds without their 
being found in the yellow 
ground. If one struck yellow 
ground in a shaft, one sunk 
other shafts about it to prove 
the extent of the deposit. Often 
one would obtain a tiny blow- 
out or pocket extending later- 
ally for a few yards only; on 
rarer occasions the halo of 
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shafts around the original dis- 
covery might extend for a few 
hundred yards. Here, should 
there be diamonds in payable 
quantities, was the future mine. 
The deposit was carefully 
sorted for diamonds. In the 
washed deposit various stones 
would be found, such as agates 
and garnets. Diamonds and 
‘ports,’ varying from the size of 
a pin’s head to alarge pea, might 
come to hand. On one occa- 
sion a 37 carat ‘blue-white,’ 
was the first to catch my eye. 
Whether one struck yellow 
ground or not, all shafts were 
refilled until mining operations 
were seriously begun. One dare 
not leave the veld honey- 
combed with 6 by 6 by 20 to 
30 feet holes where sheep valued 
at about 7s. 6d. each might fall 
down, to say nothing of horses 
and people. 

By our agreement with Mr 
Kritzinger we had the option 
to acquire a portion of his 
farm not exceeding 900 acres 
“for the purpose of mining 
diamonds or other precious 
stones or minerals, also base 
minerals. (I imagine the latter 
clause was included as one 
unfortunate company prospect- 
ing for diamonds discovered 
a very valuable coal seam and 
were unable to operate, thus 
losing a concession sold later 
for £100,000.) Should the 
option be taken up he was to 
receive the sum of £75,000 
cash. 

For years, except for the 
war years of 1899-1902, when 
the yield was nil, Mr Kritzinger’s 


wool clip had averaged £75 per 
annum. He had, so he informed 
me, managed to live on this and 
raise a family of ten sons and 
daughters. Several of his and 
his wife’s relations also lived on 
the place. Very little money 
passed through his hands. He 
delivered his clip at the local 
store kept by a Jew who had 
migrated from Riga. A mutual 
valuation was agreed upon; the 
store-keeper, although not_men- 
tioning it, knew the probable 
amount of ‘foreign matter’ in 
the baled wool, and would assess 
on a scoured basis. It took the 
best part of a day to arrive 
at this valuation, one over- 
estimating and the other under- 
estimating. When fixed, it 
was not a matter of handing 
over the agreed price. Mr 
Kritzinger might insist on £15 
in cash, the balance of £60 
to be taken in goods. Most 
of the goods consisted of 
groceries, such as ‘ Boer-meal,’ 
sugar, coffee-beans, a few tins 
of condensed milk and other 
luxuries. There would be a 
sack of cut tobacco and a few 
dozen rolls of strong molasses- 
treated tobacco, various medi- 
cines, of which Beecham’s Pills 
and Mother Siegel’s Soothing 
Syrup formed the bulk, with 
a case of Epsom Salts as being 
equally good for sick sheep or 
ailing infants; clothing for 
himself, his wife and children, 
and the relatives. Often the 
value of the goods would greatly 
exceed £60, however ; this was 
a charge against next year’s 
clip, so Kritzinger was nearly 
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always about a year in debt. 
Receiving £75 for his year’s 
output probably put it into 
his head to ask £75,000 as 
appropriate compensation from 
those who desired to dig holes 
on his farm and eventually 
help themselves to some 900 
acres of it. 

I do not suppose the Krit- 
zinger ménage had ever spent 
a farthing in their combined 
lives at a butcher’s shop. The 
good Lord had always provided 
most of the perishable products 
deemed essential to nourish 
the human body. There was 
mutton, fresh, more or less fresh, 
and salted. Was there not a salt- 
pan at the far end of the farm ? 
By the simple process of evapor- 
ating the brine in the sun one 
could obtain snow-white sodium 
chloride, except, of course, when 
a dust-storm blew up in the 
middle of the evaporating pro- 
cess and turned the salt red or 
a dirty brown. However, good 
clean dust never hurt anyone, 
if it was a bit trying to the 
eyes and lungs. Buck were 
there to be shot. Fresh it was 
delicious, salted it was not 
quite so delicious, but when 
turned into biltong it was 
more delicious than when fresh ! 
Every winter Mr Kritzinger 
would shoot about a dozen of 
these antelopes. He was a 
good and extremely careful 
shot, careful, that is, in the 
economy of his kills; but not 
so careful of your person if 
you got within the line of fire. 
He had saved from the Anglo- 
Boer War, in which he took 


part until the end — being 
wounded several times but al- 
ways evading capture—a few 
hundred cartridges of British 
manufacture and a rifle of the 
same origin. With an income 
of only £75, ‘ fancy ’ or sporting 
shots may be left to those who 
can afford them. 

When a man and his numer. 
ous dependents live on 30s. per 
week, one might suppose that 
a proposal to pay him £75,000 
for a bit of his farm would cause 
some little excitement. Not so. 
LT informed him that we proposed 
exercising our option; he con- 
tinued to smoke and ex- 
pectorate, and called to Mrs 
Kritzinger to bring a cup of 
coffee. He always called for 
a cup of coffee when I went 
to interview him. 

** Ja,’ was all he said to me. 

His wife came out with the 
coffee. He said to her, “ Those 
Jews are going to buy a portion 
of the farm.” 

** Ja,”’ said his wife. ‘‘ Don’t 
you let them have the dam 
or the salt-pan.”’ 

Kritzinger turned to me. “I 
know you are not a Jew, but 
you work for them; perhaps 
you know what part of the farm 
they want.”’ 

‘We don’t want the dam, 
but the part we hope to mine 
does include the salt-pan,” I 
replied. 

“TI told you not to let them 
dig holes all over the farm! 
Perhaps he can tell us where 
we are going to get salt now,” 
said Mrs Kritzinger, who nearly 
always addressed remarks in- 
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tended for me through her 
husband. 

“Mrs Kritzinger,”’ I replied, 
“for half the money these 
people will pay your husband 
you could buy all the salt-pans 
in the Free State.” 

“Tell him,” she said, still 
treating me as though I did 
not understand her language, 
“that I have never spent a 
penny in my life on salt.” 

Within a week, the Secretary 
and the Legal Adviser of the 
Corporation arrived by car from 
Johannesburg. This event cer- 
tainly caused no little excite- 
ment, but only as the first 
‘close up’ of a motor-car. In 
those days there were very 
few cars in this portion of the 
Free State, and those that did 
come along usually got stuck 
in the sand or otherwise mis- 
behaved themselves. 

Kritzinger’s English was 
more than limited, whilst the 
representatives of the Corpora- 
tion had no knowledge what- 
ever of Afrikaans. I was called 
aside by Kritzinger. He asked 
me if the visitors were Jews. 
I assured him that one was a 
Scot and the other an Aus- 
tralian. 

“During the war I fought 
against both Scots and Aus- 
tralians; the English had 
everyone to help them, includ- 
ing niggers and Indians, to rob 
us of our country.” 

“When ‘ Uitlanders’ want 
to pay you an enormous sum, 
it does not look as if they had 
robbed you of your land,” I 
said. ‘“* Besides, what if these 


men were Jews? They have 
come to pay you; nationality 
can make no difference.” 

“You have to bargain with 
Jews,” he informed me. 
“Don’t I have to bargain all 
day with the Jew who buys 
my wool, and the ‘Smouses’ 
(itinerant pedlars, usually Jews) 
who come here several times 
every year?” 

“This deal is for a fixed 
sum,” I explained. “It is not 
a matter of trying to get more 
or their offering less.” 

* All right,” he agreed, “I 
only wanted to know.” 

In the back-veld, deals of 
any nature are jobs for the 
patient. One must be pre- 
pared to listen to any amount 
of extraneous matter before 
the actual business is discussed, 
to say nothing of being shown 
the place where the floods of 
several years ago burst the 
wall of the dam. 

The Legal Adviser, a very 
busy man never particularly 
noticeable for his tolerance or 
courtesy, told me to tell Krit- 
zinger to get on with the job 
and inform Mrs Kritzinger that 
something worse than what 
happened to Lot’s wife would 
be her fate if she kept harping 
on the subject of the salt-pan. 
What happened to Mrs Lot 
was put as, “ We would tell 
the Board of Directors in 
Johannesburg of her difficulties, 
and perhaps—but, of course, 
we did not know their views— 
they might consider exchanging 
that portion of the farm for 
some other portion.” This ap- 
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peared to appease her, and she 
relapsed into silence. 

In spite of my efforts it took 
the best part of another hour 
before Kritzinger would fully 
consider the object of their 
visit. Asking him to sign the 
agreement, I made it plain 
that 900 acres would be sur- 
veyed at our cost, that they 
would pass from his possession 
and become, as we all hoped, 
a productive diamond mine, 
complete with all manner of 
buildings and gear, and in time 
provide employment for several 
hundred Europeans and many 
thousand natives. That for all 
we knew another Kimberley— 
“T helped besiege Kimberley,” 
he interrupted—might spring 
up, enabling him to dispose of 
the rest of his farm at township 
prices, ‘‘in fact, just as it all 
happened to Messrs Wessels 
and du Toit some fifty years 
ago.” 

“Tf all these natives are 
brought here my sheep will be 
stolen,” he answered. 

“Tell him,’ said the Secre- 
tary, “‘if he will sign along the 
dotted line and get two wit- 
nesses I will hand him the 
cheque.” 

I interpreted. 

In the first place, Kritzinger 
said he could not write, all 
previous correspondence hav- 
ing been carried on by his 
eldest daughter; even if he 
could write he was not signing 
anything before consulting his 
father-in-law, an old man who 
looked more than a hundred, 
but was probably barely eighty. 
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Oupa, as he was called, which 
means grandfather, knew all 
about agreements. Many years 
before, when he possessed a big 
farm of his own, had he not 
signed an agreement, receiving 
£300, and because he failed to 
pay the interest found that he 
was removed from the farm, 
which later was sold to another? 
It took me over three hours 
to convince him that the agree- 
ment was not a mortgage, but 
something in the nature of an 
outright sale. 

Finally, Oupa agreed that it 
sounded different, and eventu- 
ally advised his son-in-law to 
sign as soon as he got the 
money. He would guide his 
hand. He was no believer in 
marks or crosses—that was a 
‘nigger ’ method. Had he not 
guided his son-in-law’s hand 
when he was courting his 
daughter ? Of course he had. 
He wrote all his love letters, 
then getting on his horse had 
ridden over to his daughter, 
delivered them, and guided her 
hand in reply. He knew all 
about writing, and could put 
down any person’s name pro- 
viding he knew what it was. 

“That isn’t legal,” I ex- 
plained. ‘‘ You will have to 
witness his mark.” 

“Marks and crosses are things 
for Kafirs,” he insisted. 

I explained the position to 
the representatives. 

The Legal Adviser said, ‘“ So 
long as the Law Society never 
hears of it, I don’t give a damn 
how they sign, providing it is 
signed and I can get away.” 
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Kritzinger was handed a 
fountain pen and called to 
Oupa to come along and help. 

“ That’s right, sign and we’ll 
hand you the cheque,” I said, 
and a moment later would have 
given much had I remained 
silent. 

“Cheque!” said Oupa; ‘‘ we 
are not taking cheques.”’ 

“ You do not expect,” I said, 
“that men coming down from 
Johannesburg would bring 
£75,000 in notes with them.” 

“We do not,” said Oupa; 
“we want and expect to be 
paid in gold.” 

“Gold!” Irepeated. ‘£75,000 
in gold would break the car; 
it must weigh the best part 
of a ton.” 

“We don’t know what it 
weighs, but we want gold.” 

I interpreted their desire. 
My explanation that a wealthy 
Corporation dealing in millions 
was not in the habit of tender- 
ing dud cheques made not the 
slightest impression. Did not 
the Agreement, providing I 
had read it correctly, state 
that £75,000 was the agreed 
price ? 

“A cheque is exactly the 
same as gold or notes,” I 
assured them. 

“There’s too much paper 
about the whole business,’’ re- 
plied Oupa. 

At the Secretary’s suggestion 
I asked them to come into 
Bishoff, the nearest township, 
some twenty-five miles distant. 

“We can all get in the car, 
find the bank manager, as the 
place will be closed long before 
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we get there, and get him to 
convince you we are not a 
pack of robbers endeavouring 
to get your farm for nothing.” 

“We are not getting into 
one of those things and getting 
stuck in the sand,” said Oupa, 
who by this time had taken 
charge of his side of the pro- 
ceedings and probably sus- 
pected murder or kidnapping. 

“Will you go by cart at 
once ? ” I asked. 

“We'll come to-morrow,” 
said Oupa. 

We returned to my house 
some five miles away. I knew 
it was futile to go into Bishoff 
and expect them to arrive 
early next morning. At dawn 
I sent a native on one of 
my ponies and instructed him 
to wait for the inspanning 
of the cart. Immediately he 
saw it take the road _ to 
Bishoff he was to return and 
inform us. It was after 3 P.M. 
before he returned and said 
that half the Kritzinger family 
and their herd-boys had been 
looking for the horses since 
the early morning. It was 
about 2 P.M. when they found 
them. We followed on the 
dusty road as fast as the car 
was capable of travelling. After 
some ten miles we saw the 
inevitable cloud of dust and 
hoped it might be caused by 
Kritzinger’s cart. Slowing 
down and just keeping the 
cloud of dust in view, we were 
greatly relieved on arrival to 
find Kritzinger and his father- 
in-law. 

It was now nearly dark, and 
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most of the villagers, not unlike 
the fowls in the backyards, 
were preparing to roost, whilst 
others sat up to enjoy the 
smelly illumination provided 
by a few candles made from 
the tallow of the fat-tailed 
sheep. We offered Kritzinger 
and Oupa the hospitality of 
the local hotel. They politely 
refused, explaining that they 
were accustomed to sleep be- 
neath the cart, which they had 
outspanned on the Market 
Square, but they would be 
pleased to accept two sheaves 
of unthreshed oat straw for 
their horses. 

Our efforts to find the bank 
manager and possibly get him 
to conduct important business 
after hours were fruitless. He 
was not to be found in the 
village, and nobody appeared 
to know his whereabouts. 

At 9 A.M. the following morn- 
ing he arrived, apologised for 
his absence and explained that 
he had spent the night on a 
farm some miles out. 

We collected Kritzinger and 
Oupa and proceeded to the 
bank. The manager explained 
the function of a cheque and 
endeavoured to convince them 
that it was legal tender for 
any form of _ transaction. 
“Should Mr Kritzinger care 
to open an account with it he 
could draw on the account to 
the full value of the cheque.”’ 

“For God’s sake,” I said 
to the manager in English, 
“don’t mention anything about 
the cost of cheques, ledger 
fees or other bank charges, 
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or you'll lose a valuable de. 
positor.”’ 

“Tf I take this bit of paper 
and give it to you, will you give 
me £75,000 in gold for it?” 
asked Kritzinger. 

“Surely you must know,” 
said the manager, “that a 
small branch like this does not 
keep such a large sum in gold 
locked in the safe; only very 
important branches in the cities 
have this amount available for 
immediate withdrawal.” 

“I told you they hadn’t got 
it,”’ said Oupa to his son-in-law. 

The manager, who like our- 
selves had to confess that he 
could not negotiate with them, 
suggested we should all go into 
Kimberley by car; that he 
would wire and see the money 
was available as soon as we 
got there. 

“‘ Suggest it to them,”’ I said. 
“So far they have turned 
down all my suggestions.” 

He did so, but neither would 
entertain the idea of leaving 
Bishoff, possibly looking upon 
the suggestion as an endeavour 
to get them as far away from 
home as possible and quietly 
murder them. 

“If they have the money,” 
said Oupa, “let them send for 
it ; we'll wait until it comes.” 

We wired for the money, 
which arrived the next morn- 
ing, distributed over three cars, 
each complete with an armed 
clerk. 


For the first time in its 


history the bank opened some 
time before the usual hour. 
Seventy-five bags, each con- 
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taining £1000, were laid on the 
counter. 

“ Here is your money,” said 
the Secretary, “and I hope 
you appreciate the fact that 
you have delayed us several 
days over a very simple trans- 
action. If you'll sign we shall 
return to Johannesburg at 
once.” 

“We'll sign when we've 
counted it,” said Oupa. 

“Lord, man, it will take you 
a month to count it,” said the 
Legal Adviser. “Do you ex- 
pect us to stay a month in 
this damned place ? ” 

Coming to our aid, the bank 
manager said he would weigh 
the money for them, at the 
same time exhibiting the scales 
with various weights represent- 
ing so Many sovereigns. 

“Wool, sugar, coffee-beans 
and many other things are 
weighed,” said Oupa, “ but 
money is counted.” 

“Count out fifty,” said the 
manager, “‘and see if they 
agree with the number stamped 
on this weight.” 

“ We'll count them all,” said 
Oupa. ‘‘ The Jew at the store 
and all the ‘Smouses’ count 
money ; they never weigh it.” 

The money was removed into 
the manager’s office and we 
left Kritzinger and Oupa to 
their task. Returning to the 
hotel, I was asked by the 
Secretary how long did I think 
it would take them. ‘I know 
nothing of the ability of Oupa 
a8 enumerator, but I do know 
that Kritzinger takes all day 
to count some 300 sheep, and 
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invariably gets a different total 
after each effort.” 

“From that we shall be here 
for keeps,” said the legal re- 
presentative. 

For five days we sat in the 
hotel reading ‘The Outfitters’ 
Guide,’ ‘ The Farmers’ Journal,’ 
‘Commercial Advocate’ and 
some ancient copies of other 
papers. The enumerators 
camped in the manager’s office 
and all but smoked and ex- 
pectorated him out of it. All 
day and most of the night 
they continued. 

At the close of the fifth day 
Oupa came along and said they 
had counted the contents of 
the bags and found there were 
two sovereigns short. “ But 
we'll count them again,” he 
added. 

“ You'll do nothing of the 
sort,” said the legal repre- 
sentative. ‘‘ Probably one of 
the clerks lost ’em on the way 
out; or in Kimberley they 
don’t count so well as you do. 
Here,” he said, as he handed 
him £2, “‘ let the Company make 
it up.” 

Eventually Oupa, grunting 
and breathing heavily, guided 
the hand of his daughter’s 
husband more or less over 
the dotted line, and the repre- 
sentatives departed, probably 
confirmed racialists. My horse 
had been sent in, and I pro- 
posed returning early the fol- 
lowing morning. 

It was barely light when 
Oupa came to me. “ We find,” 
he said, “‘that the money 
weighs a8 much as three bales 
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of wool or five bags of mealies. 
You said it weighed a ton, but 
it is only about a half-ton; 
it will break the cart if we put 
it in.” 

“Tt will,” I agreed. 

“What we want,” continued 
Oupa, ‘‘is to get a trolley and 
four mules. Do you know 
where we could get one cheap ?”’ 

“TIT don’t,” I replied. ‘‘ Now 
that you are men of wealth 
you will probably experience 
the pleasure of everyone at- 
tempting to overcharge you, 
but you might be able to get 
what you want for about £60.” 

* Almighty !”’ he exclaimed. 
“£60 for four bastard horses 
and a trolley!” 

I heard later that he had to 
pay £70 to a coloured man for 
the conveyance. 

Good as well as bad news 
travels extraordinarily rapidly. 
“Smouses’ of all types fell 
upon the Kritzinger household 
and endeavoured to sell them 
everything from enlarged photo- 
graphs to patent cookers. It 
got so bad that Kritzinger 
came and saw me about it. 
Had I not spread the news 
of the sale, thus littering his 
house with every agent and 
canvasser in the Orange Free 
State ? I informed him that 
it had been in every paper in 
the country, that one does not 
sell a portion of a farm for 
what the papers termed ‘ close 
upon six figures’ and expect 
everyone to remain in complete 
ignorance of it. 

** And the letters I get ! ” he 
said. “Every time I go to 
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the post-office the postmaster 
hands me a bagful.”’ 

“You are,” I said, “ paying 
the price of notoriety.” 

“Tm paying nothing,” he 
replied. ‘“‘ Now that you have 
taken 900 acres my sheep go 
hungry and I shall have to 
get another farm.” 

It was said that Kritzinger, 
when he returned to the farm 
with the half-ton of gold, buried 
it beneath the home - made 
double bed, and that if he was 
not occupying it his wife was. 
Man-like, he probably gave her 
the day-shift whilst he helped 
with the night-watch. So far 
as one could judge, the acquisi- 
tion of so much wealth did not 
make the smallest difference 


to their mode of living. There 


may have been a little more 
sugar in the coffee, or perhaps 
an addition of condensed milk 
made it a little more palat- 
able. 

We brought huge quantities 
of building material and mining 
equipment from Kimberley and 
Bloemfontein by ox-waggon. 
As it sprang up all about him, 
Kritzinger still sat on the stoep, 
smoked and drank coffee. The 
rest of the family just sat in 
or about the house. 

Within a year, and before 
we had got to the production 
stage, most of the buck had 
been chased away or poached. 
The sheep, in spite of good 
lambings and little disease, had 
decreased rather than increased. 
This worried Kritzinger, who 
now, for the first time in his 
life, suffered from living in an 
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over-populated community pos- 
sessed of thieving habits. 

On one of our farms we 
‘farmed’ some 3000 springbok 
and about 800 blesbok. Every 
winter five or six hundred 
would be shot and sent to 
the various markets. Krit- 
zinger, whose heaven-presented 
buck had by now disappeared 
from his farm, came and asked 
my permission to shoot ten 
or a dozen for biltong. I told 
him at 12s. 6d. a head he could 
shoot up to twenty. He said 
he would shoot eight, and 
although not actually com- 
plaining, gave me to under- 
stand that I was grossly over- 
charging him. 

Two years later, and just 
before the war of 1914-1918, 
we offered for sale one of our 
farms in the district. It com- 
prised some 16,000 morgen or 
about 34,000 acres. As a 
pastoral property it was poor ; 
as a diamond proposition it 
held out little hope of success. 

Representing the Corpora- 
tion I attended the sale and 
found a large crowd of farmers 
present, about two of whom 
appeared to be possible buyers. 
Others came, as they invariably 
do on such occasions in scat- 
tered districts, to watch the 
proceedings, meet friends and 
acquaintances and experience 
the joy of light refreshments 
provided gratis. When many 
buyers are present the light 
refreshments are moved up 
to the strong refreshments 
category, this being left to the 
discretion of the auctioneer. 


Free brandy, besides loosening 
the tongue, often loosens the 
purse-strings as well. How- 
ever, the attendance hardly 
justified anything more than 
a little beer, with lashings of 
tea and coffee to follow, for 
the beer never lasts very long. 
Then, of course, there were 
the usual ‘ cookies,’ a sort of 
over-sweet bun. The auction- 
eer’s ‘rostrum’ was the top of 
an open waggon. 

The conditions of the sale 
were read out, first in Afrikaans, 
then in English. It appeared 
that the highest bidder would 
be the purchaser; there was 
no reserve, and the farm was 
free of any restrictions, includ- 
ing the mining of such precious 
stones as diamonds, or coal, 
there being more than indica- 
tions of both. I noted friend 
Kritzinger was giving all his 
attention to the conditions of 
sale. A buyer, I thought. 
The auctioneer, who did not 
know him, had to be informed, 
and there was little oppor- 
tunity to tell him without being 
overheard. I hurriedly scribbled 
a note. “‘ The tall dark man 
badly in need of a hair-cut and 
beard - trim standing imme- 
diately in front of me and to 
whom I will speak when you 
have read this note, is bursting 
with wealth and suffering from 
the nightmare effect of living 
in a crowded area. Push the 
price up to at least 20s. per 
morgen with safety. If it 
appears that he may go further, 
go on; but for goodness sake 
don’t land it in the air, where 
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most of the other bids will 
comefrom. His name is August 
Kritzinger. Yours, One who 
has a grudge against him.” 

I handed the note to the 
auctioneer, who read it and 
nodded to me. I then spoke 
to Kritzinger. 

As expected, there were two 
bidders for the farm. Krit- 
zinger started at 5s., and was 
pushed up by threepences, six- 
pences and sometimes nine- 
pences by the other buyer, 
who dropped out at 10s. It 
was then that someone in the 
background surprised everyone 
by jumping it up to 12s. 6d. 
“Thank you, sir, that’s the 
sort of bid I like,” said the 
auctioneer. “‘ Against you, Mr 
Kritzinger. Don’t let a stranger 
to the district have a farm like 
this. Fifteen shillings, did you 
say, Mr Kritzinger? You didn’t, 
Mr Kritzinger; my mistake. 
Oh, you did, Mr Kritzinger ; 
again my mistake for missing 
a good bid.” It was obvious 
that Kritzinger had said noth- 
ing, but was consulting with 
Oupa at the time. ‘“‘ Thank 
you, sir, another half-crown. 
Against you at 17s. 6d., Mr 
Kritzinger. Make it even 
money, Mr Kritzinger. What's 
a pound a morgen for a farm 
like this? Mr Kritzinger, it’s 
against you.” A pause. “‘ For 
the second time, it’s against 
you. You'll get it, sir. Mr 
Kritzinger can’t afford to go 
higher. Thank you, Mr Krit- 
zinger; a pound I’m offered. 
Now, sir,” to the man at the 
back, whom apparently nobody 
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but the auctioneer had seen 
bid, “ don’t let it go, sir. What, 
you shake your head! Ajj 
right, you know best. Going 
at 20s.—going at 20s.—gone. 
Mr August Kritzinger, I con- 
gratulate you on getting it 0 
cheaply.” 

No sooner was the farm sold 
than Kritzinger, Oupa and one 
of his sons deposited sixteen 
bags on the rostrum. 

“Dar is die geld ” (There is 
the money), said Kritzinger to 
the amazed auctioneer. 

*What’s in those bags?” he 
asked. 

“Sixteen thousand pounds 
in gold,” said Kritzinger. 

** Come, come, Mr Kritzinger, 
I don’t want that. Let me 
have your cheque, or, better 
still, drive into Bloemfontein 
to-morrow and arrange about 
transfer and payment.”’ 

“Dar is die geld,’’ repeated 
Kritzinger. 

If you have some two cwts. of 
the precious metal thrust upon 
you some eighty miles from 
home, and have only a some- 
what capricious motor-car as 
a means of reaching that home, 
you have to be a gold hoarder 
to appreciate so much wealth. 

Representing the sellers, and 
being some fifty miles nearer 
home than the unfortunate 
auctioneer, he turned to me 
and said, “‘ Won’t you take it 
with you?” 

“I will not,’ I replied. 
“Some two years ago I handed 
him seventy-five of those bags, 
and it took me the best part of 
ten days to rid myself of them. 
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They've never been mine, and 
I hate the sight of them. But 
you'll have to count them 
pefore you let him go.” 

“Count them,” he repeated. 
“Who ever heard of anyone 
counting sixteen thousand quid 
on top of a waggon in the 
middle of nowhere ? ” 

“T have,” I answered; “or 
rather Kritzinger and that old 
man spent five days and the 
best part of five nights counting 
nearly five times a8 many.” 

Twenty years later one won- 
ders how much of the balance 
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remains under the double bed 
of Mr and Mrs Kritzinger. 
Has he become modernised 
and banked it, or did he get 
the prevailing land hunger and 
purchase a lot of worthless 
land ? 

Leaving in 1914 for the war 
I am now, like Kritzinger of 
old, counting my flocks and 
getting a different count each 
time. For a few hectic years 
profits varying between £15,000 
and £35,000 per month were 
made from his infertile, in an 
agricultural sense, acres. 
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BEATRICE LEE—DERELICT. 


BY SHALIMAR. 


I, YOUTH. 


SHE was actually christened 
a few minutes before she came 
to life. Still unborn she 
towered high above the ways 
—a nobly curving structure 
of freshly painted black planks 
and gleaming copper sheath- 
ing; gaily beflagged, but 
half-hidden by a maze of struts, 
beams and scaffolding. Emerg- 
ing from the maze, her great 
flaring bows flowed gracefully 
upward to culminate in a 
glittering figurehead of white 
and gold. There was only 
one thing about her that was 
not graceful ; from her hawse- 
pipe there hung a thick rusty 
chain cable which did not be- 
long to her. Upon it lay the 
responsibility of checking her 
rapidly gathering way when 
she eventually took the water ; 
one end of it was firmly secured 
inboard, the other was attached 
to a gigantic anchor deeply 
imbedded in the earth of the 
ship-yard. Dangling from her 
figurehead was a silk ribbon 
fastened to a bottle of wine 
which stood on the launching 
table near by. 

Round the table stood several 
grave, bearded men, and with 
them a young woman—gowned, 
crinolined and beribboned in 
the fashion of Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, in the early eighteen- 
seventies. A flush of excite- 
ment mounted to her cheeks 


and her eyes sparkled as the 
critical moment drew near. 
From far below a stentorian 
voice announced that all was 
ready; one of the men by 
the table nodded ; the bottle, 
well and truly flung, crashed 
against the bow and splintered, 
and its contents dripped down 
the planking and seams. 

“TIT name you Beatrice Lee, 
and I wish you God-speed,”’ the 
fair launcher cried clearly. 

The first movement of the 
hull was just perceptible—but 
it was off. Shores splintered 
or crashed into the yard below ; 
the intervening space between 
the figurehead and the launch- 
ing table widened ; rigidly up- 
right, the vessel glided down 
the ways and her stern took 
the water gently. The glide 
became a precipitous descent, 
and the foam broke white as, 
with startling suddenness, her 
whole body rushed into the 
water. She was no longer 
rigid ; she rolled lightly in the 
swell she herself had created. 
The great cable which had been 
ranged alongside the ways un- 
coiled itself in writhing lengths, 
and as the red rust flew from 
its massive links, it straightened 
out into a long bar which 
would fain have snapped. For 
one brief moment it held all 
eyes, for there was little room 
under the stern, but it stood 
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the strain; helped by various 
smaller cables and anchors it 
prought the vessel up. It 
slackened and she quivered 
from stem to stern and seemed 
to curtsy; from the as- 
sembled bystanders there came 
round after round of cheering. 
High up by the launching table 
the bright-eyed girl stood hap- 
pily surveying the scene. At 
that moment the Beatrice Lee 
was born. 

She was a great soft-wood 
clipper, a lineal descendant of 
the glorious clippers—such as 
the Sovereign of the Seas— 
which the Californian gold rush 
of 1849 had first brought into 
existence, destined herself for 
the Californian trade, and not 
a whit less fair than any of 
her distinguished predecessors. 
Lying in the basin into which 
she had been launched that 
glorious summer day, sur- 
rounded by critical admirers, 
she looked thoroughbred with 
her long concave waterlines, 
knife-like stem and semi- 
elliptical stern. But as yet 
she was only a child—awaiting 
the mature development which 
masts, spars and rigging would 
give her. 

Her period of adolescence 
was short. Under the sheer-legs 
she grew rapidly : lower-masts, 
top- masts and top - gallant 
masts she acquired in quick 
succession, stayed and back- 
stayed by rigid lines of wire 
Standing rigging. Across her 
masts yards began to spread, 
from the massive lower yards 
which were nearest the deck 
to the tiny sky-sail yards which 
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towered one hundred and 
ninety feet above it. To those 
sails were bent, and by that 
time the miles of wire and 
manilla rope, and the blocks, 
necessary for the control of 
yards and sails, resembled a 
gigantic spider’s web. Trem- 
bling on the verge of maturity 
she was towed across to her 
loading berth, there to dis- 
cover the real reason why she 
was created. Bales and cases 
of cargo began to pour down 
her hatches, and soon she was 
very nearly full, Then the 
second major event of her life 
happened; she acquired a 
commander. 

He was a presentable, frank- 
faced, young man verging on 
thirty—just home after a long 
voyage. Standing on the wharf 
just in front of her, lost in 
admiration, he gazed at the 
contours of her gloriously curv- 
ing bows. He seemed to desire 
to survey her from all angles, 
for he walked past her; then, 
when twenty yards astern, he 
turned abruptly to admire her 
afresh. Returning, he squatted 
on his heels at the very edge 
of the wharf and peered under 
her counter at the stern-post 
and rudder. He straightened 
himself, passed briskly over the 
gangway and reached the deck, 
where he shook hands with the 
mate—a man about his own 
age—who was waiting to 
receive him. 

“Well now, the folks who 
said she was a real beauty 
knew something,” he declared. 

When first she was let go 
from the wharf and began to 
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tow toward the open sea she 
was nervous ; distrustful of her 
own strength; afraid of the 
immense leverage of her tower- 
ing spars. Before the tug- 
boat left her off Boston Light 
her fore and aft sails were 
hoisted to give her confidence, 
and at once she began to feel 
her feet. 
was cast off and she was all 
on her own. Tier upon tier 
of snow-white swelling sails 
were spread to the quarterly 
breeze ; her forefoot lifted to 
the slight swell as, leaving a 
wake behind her as straight as 
an arrow, she sped away to the 
south-east—a perfect ship, fully 
matured. When she passed 
Cape Cod, looking exquisitely 
tall and noble, she was doing 
eleven knots, effortlessly. 
There followed the best ten 
years of her life. She was 
petted and pampered, painted, 
polished and scrubbed. No 
cleaner or more _ carefully 
tended vessel ever sailed the 
sea. Before she reached the 
equator on her first voyage all 
traces of the wear and tear 
caused by her fitting out and 
her loading had been removed. 
Hard driven by man-handling 
mates her crew had holystoned 
her decks until in the sunshine 
they dazzled the eyes; her 
bulwarks and deck-houses were 
a8 white as the driven snow ; 
her masts and spars gleamed 
through constant oiling, and 
her standing rigging was freshly 
tarred; not a speck of rust 
could be found on the few 
iron fittings she possessed. And 
unlike iron or steel ships there 


The tug’s hawser. 


were no trailing weeds or bar. 
nacles on her bottom to impede 
her progress ; they could obtain 
no footing on her copper 
sheathing. 

There were glorious days of 
steady sailing with a light- 
blue sky interspersed with white 
cumuli above, and blue waves, 
curling and white-tipped under 
the lash of the fresh trade wind, 
below. There were bitter days 
and nights off the Horn where, 
in the terrible play of hostile 
gales, driving snow and smash- 
ing seas, she strove in vain to 
make westing. There were 
days when she drowsed in 
strange ports where always she 
was an honoured guest, and 
her captain gave brilliant dinner- 
parties in her much admired, 
handsome and spacious cabin. 

She witnessed many strange 
scenes and, although her cap- 
tain was emphatically a gentle- 
man and her three mates en- 
tirely respectable citizens of 
Salem, she witnessed several 
brutal ones. On her decks 
seamen were battered into in- 
sensibility with iron belaying 
pins, and once a man was 
strung up by the thumbs in 
her starboard main rigging so 
that his toes barely touched 
the deck when she rolled. 
Why? The discipline in many 
ocean-going American ships of 
that period was as strict as 
that of the Brigade of Guards 
—though upheld by vastly dif- 
ferent methods. A man who 
knew his work and did it need 
fear nothing; a loafer or a 
sea-lawyer was given no rest 
till he learned to jump to any 
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order ; a packet rat—the scum 
of the ports—had only to show 
a trace of insubordination to 
wish he had never been born. 
But mainly those years were 
for the Beatrice Lee happy and 
contented ones. Then at the 
end of a thirteen months’ voy- 
age she towed joyously into 
Boston Harbour, to find the 
happy days were ended. Her 
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owners had a_ tremendous 
reputation for the smartness of 
their ships—and at ten years 
of age a soft-wood clipper is 
really past her best. She had 
been sold. Her captain, re- 
flecting lightly on the imper- 
manence of all things earthly, 
transferred his affection to a 
fine vessel newly off the stocks, 
and left her to her fate. 


Il, MIDDLE AGE. 


For the next twelve years 
she endured a life of drudgery. 
The bloom of youth quickly 
left her. She was no longer 
pampered and cared for ; paint, 
tar and stores were denied her ; 
long splices began to appear 
in her running rigging; the 
service around shrouds and 
backstays became chafed and 
white ; there were even jagged 
tears in her previously immacu- 
late copper sheathing. Only 
her name remained unchanged, 
though now, through verdigris, 
almost illegible on her bells. 

She had only been two 
months in the hands of her 
new owners when her social 
status had completely altered. 
From a coal-tip in Baltimore 
great black lumps poured down 
her hatches, and she, who had 
always been spotless, became 
enveloped in clouds of coal 
dust, which permeated every 
seam and crevice and was 
allowed to lie there. Degrada- 
tion! but she was to be still 
further degraded. She became 
a timber drogher. Her lovely 


bows, which, next to her ex- 
quisitely raked masts and deli- 
cately tapering spars, had al- 
ways been her most admired 
features, had great square ports 
cut in them through which logs 
were loaded and discharged. 
When not in use those were 
closed and caulked and their 
edges filled in with red lead, 
but the disfigurement was there 
for all to see. It was as if the 
face of a society beauty had 
been sadly blemished by the 
markings of smallpox. As a 
timber drogher she made her 
first crossing of the Atlantic, 
having loaded logs in Mira- 
michi for Liverpool. It was 
all part of the penalty of 
advancing age ; anything upon 
which freight was paid was 
good enough for her those days. 

She had a succession of cap- 
tains; none of them stayed 
with her very long. The last 
one was only a whitewashed 
Yank, for, although he had 
become an American citizen, 
he hailed originally from a port 
in the Baltic. He was a coarse, 
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foul-mouthed bully; and his 
mate, who hailed from the 
same port, was little better. 
At that time her young second 
mate was the only decent officer 
aboard. 

Under the command of the 
whitewashed Yank she loaded 
a full cargo of scantlings in 
Pensacola. So well were the 
scantlings stowed there was 
not an empty square foot of 
space in her hold, and her 
main-deck was piled high with 
timber lashed and cross-lashed 
with chain and wire. The be- 
laying pins along her rails 
could not be used, for the 
timber rose well above them ; 
a false rail containing pins for 
belaying the braces to was con- 
structed along both sides above 
the deck-load. But she rode 
lightly in the water and she 
could still sail. Slipping out 
of the Gulf of Mexico by way 
of the Florida Channel, she 
romped past the coasts of 
Florida, Georgia and the Caro- 
linas before a favouring breeze, 
and helped on by the current 
of the Gulf Stream reached 
the vicinity of Cape Hatteras. 
That area breeds more gales 
than almost any other section 
of the ocean’s surface, and at 
the first threat of one the cap- 
tain and mate took to the bottle. 

It was a regular habit of 
theirs. Usually the most timid 
of men, in spite of his brag 
and bluff, the captain when 
three parts drunk would drive 
his ship until all was blue. 
Never was there a more daring 
sail-carrier than he—when the 
rum was in; and at such times 
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the mate, ever ready to sell his 
soul for liquor, egged him on. 

Seven o’clock on an October 
evening carried the promise of 
a dirty night. The wind fresh- 
ened rapidly, each succeeding 
gust being stronger than the 
last ; a high confused sea was 
getting up; the Beatrice Lee— 
with all plain sail set—was 
running with the wind four 
points on the starboard quarter 
and beginning to make heavy 
weather of it. To every soul 
on her deck it was evident that 
it was high time most of her 
sails were furled. In her great 
satin - wood panelled cabin— 
much tarnished since those 
days when her first captain 
gave the brilliant dinner-parties 
and well-dressed men and 
women sat at her twenty feet 
long mahogany table—the cap- 
tain and mate lounged, swallow- 
ing neat rum as if they were 
drinking against time. Blear- 
eyed, unwashed, unshaven and 
collarless, clad in coarse blue 
pilot cloth, they looked forlorn 
and incongruous sitting at the 
ends of two rows of empty 
chairs. To them came the 
young second mate, fresh from 
the deck like a breath of God’s 
good salty air filtering through 
that close, reeking, smoke-filled 
atmosphere. 

** Sir, the cro’j’ck and spanker 
will have to come off her,” he 
said. “‘ She’s carrying a lot of 
weather helm and flying up 
into the wind in spite of it.” 

The captain’s jaw, down 
which saliva was trickling, 
tightened, and he leered drunk- 
enly. Then with a hiccough 
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he lay back in his chair and 
fixed the second mate with a 
haughty stare. 

“ Cro’j’ck an’ spanker, hell ! 
What she can’t carry she’ll 
have to drag!” he shouted 
loudly. ‘“‘ Say, mister, not one 
of them packet boat skippers 
has anything on me when it 
comes to carryin’ sail.” 

“Sure, not,” the 
affirmed. 

Shrugging his shoulders, the 
second mate returned to the 
deck, sincerely wishing both 
of his superiors would soon 
get so drunk that they would 
be incapable of interference. 
At that moment he would 
gladly have stowed away the 
precious pair in their bunks, 
with the devout hope that they 
would take a long time to sleep 
off their debauch. 

They had, however, reached 
the stage when drink only 
helped to exaggerate their ideas 
of nautical efficiency and sea- 
manlike punctuality. Exactly 
as the last stroke which an- 
nounced it was eight o’clock 
sounded on the bell on the 
poop, they staggered up the 
companionway and out on to 
the deck, where the mate re- 
lieved the second. The latter 
made no further appeal for the 
shortening of sail. 

“‘ North-half-east,” he said 
abruptly, and having given the 
course, according to custom, 
he descended to his room. 

The revellers scrambled across 
the steeply inclining poop and 
reached the weather mizzen 
rigging, where, holding firmly 
to the backstays and to each 


mate 
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other, they carried on their 
interrupted conversation. The 
captain was in a mood for self- 
glorifying reminiscence. 

“There was I ready for sea 
an’ nary a crew to be found,” 
he shouted, his voice just carry- 
ing above the tumult raised by 
the elements. “I met that 
frozen-faced bum of a boarding- 
house runner in Murphy’s bar 
on the water front. 

“ * Cap’n,’ he sez, ‘ if ye want 
sailormen in ’Frisco to-day 
ye’ve gotta dig ‘em outta the 
graveyard.’ 

“* Dig ’em out an’ send ’em 
aboard,’ sez I. ‘Guess I can 
make sailormen outta stiffs 
all right. I can make a sailor- 
man outta anything with hands 
an’ feet, an’ God help him if 
I can’t, for his diet will be 
belayin’-pin soup.’”’ He seized 
the mate by the arm and his 
eyes blazed with fury. ‘ An’, 
by God! I can, mister,” he 
continued. 

“ Sure, you can.” 

Their surroundings and attire 
had transformed the sordid 
pair into a resemblance to 
heroic figures; of a sudden 
they had become falsely en- 
nobled as, clad in long black 
oilskin coats, sou’-westers and 
thigh gum-boots, they swerved 
drunkenly on the heavily reel- 
ing deck—automatically bal- 
ancing and steadying them- 
selves against the drag of the 
shrieking gale. Occasionally, 
with a solemn pretence at 
alertness and weather-wisdom, 
they stared to windward as if 
trying to read the trend of the 
clouds and gauge the force of 
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an approaching squall; but 
their actions were meaning- 
less; they were gazing with 
vacant unseeing eyes, almost 
oblivious of the terrible disaster 
they were courting. 

A hidden moon, showing as 
a ragged lighter patch through 
the dark layer of clouds, en- 
veloped the vessel in a false 
light—half revealing a _ wild 
chaotic scene of high action 
in sky and sea. Jagged masses 
of jet black scud came tearing 
out of the south-west, passed 
overhead and hurried on; 
towering seas, curling viciously, 
rolled up on the quarter; at 
shortening intervals sleet 
squalls scourged the Beatrice 
Lee. She was lying over until 
the white, almost blinding, 
sheet of hissing foam to lee- 
ward was rushing over her 
deck cargo; her tall spars, 
insanely overloaded with can- 
vas, inclined at a terrifying 
angle; reeling, lurching and 
straining she fled to the north- 
ward. She had almost reached 
the limit of her endurance ; 
every nerve and muscle was 
twitching in agony, every limb 
was being racked; her poor 
old bones and joints creaked and 
groaned in unavailing protest. 

The terrified watch on deck 
was clustered surreptitiously on 
the lee side of the poop, hang- 
ing on to the belaying pins 
round the mizzen fife-rail. Two 
hands—one unbidden—were at 
the wheel, fighting to keep the 
over-driven ship on her course. 
Still no order came from the 
unconcerned babblers to wind- 
ward—and they, alone, could 


give it. Then the captain 
suddenly came out of the past 
to become aware that his ship 
was travelling as he had never 
known her travel before. With 
alcoholic recklessness he gloried 
in her speed; with maudlin 
bravado he called her unprint- 
able names and urged her to 
greater efforts. 

“Into it, damn and blast 
ye, get into it!” he bawled 
raucously. 

It was the last straw. So 
docile was the Beatrice Lee 
that when going along a good 
nine knots a boy had been 
known to steer her with three 
fingers of one hand on a spoke 
of her wheel—but she had 
suffered long enough. She took 
the bit in her teeth and swerved 
violently and viciously to wind- 
ward. It was a swerve that 
made the men who saw it 
giddy. Up into the wind she 
came and over she listed; 
the false rail which ran round 
the top of her deck-load went 
under water to leeward. Some 
subconscious seamanlike  in- 
stinct prompted the mate to 
let go his hold of the weather 
rigging and slide down the 
precipitous incline of the poop 
to lend a hand at the wheel, 
ignorant of the fact that the 
two men already there had 
hove it hard over some 
moments before. He missed 
the wheel, brought up against 
the lee rail, and lay beside it 
—half immersed in the sea. 
One of the hands secured him to 
the rail with a couple of turns 
of the lee vang and left him. 

The second mate and the 
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men of the watch below reached 
the deck, and to them it seemed 
that no power in the world 
could save the ship from going 
over altogether. She was now 
lying at a sickening angle— 
almost on her beam-ends. Then 
the wind got in front of her 
sails, catching them aback, and 
throwing an intolerable strain 
on her fore and aft stays. The 
first to go was the flying jib 
stay, and it carried away in 
the nip just where it joined the 
outer end of the jibboom. A 
moment later the fore top- 
gallant mast, splintering at the 
cap, went crashing to leeward ; 
the complete foremast followed, 
carrying with it the mainmast, 
and the mainmast took the 
mizzen topmast and top-gallant 
mast also. How a single soul 
on deck escaped death when 
the tall fabric collapsed is a 
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mystery ; the Beatrice Lee was 
only 275 feet long with a beam 
of 40 feet—not a wide area in 
which to dodge heavy falling 
spars, whirling wire ropes and 
flying blocks. 

Of the twenty-five sails that 
had been set only one, the 
spanker, remained intact, and 
it now served a useful purpose, 
for it brought the ship up 
within a few points of the wind 
and kept her there. Relieved 
of the immense leverage aloft, 
and numbed by the violent 
severing of her limbs from her 
body, she lay quietly enough, 
rising and falling in dull ac- 
quiescence to the undulations 
of the sea. 

Across the mizzen fife-rail, 
jambed between two belaying 
pins, her captain lay in stupe- 
fied slumber, breathing with 
great stertorous gasps. 


ik, 


The second mate took charge 
of the deck—better if he had 
done it hours before—and his 
first thought was to deposit 
his seniors in a place of safetiy. 
They were carried down the 
companionway, dumped on the 
cabin floor, and left there to 
sleep themselves into a state 
of sobriety. Then the thor- 
oughly scared, dispirited crew 
commenced the stupendous task 
of freeing the crippled ship of 
the vast tangle of masts, yards, 
canvas, wire and manilla and 
hemp rope which enveloped 
her. The maze which had ex- 
tended to 190 feet above her 
deck was now lying across it, 


and, as she laboured, huge loose 
spars, trailing in the water, 
battered against her sides and 
threatened to break her up. 

All that night, all next day 
and half the next night they 
toiled with axe, chisel, hammer 
and saw. The gale moderated, 
but the ship wallowed help- 
lessly in the heavy swell it 
left in its wake. By three 
o’clock of the second morning 
the swell had taken off also ; 
the work was done and the 
men were ready to drop on 
the deck and sleep where they 
dropped ; their efforts, which 
for long had seemed hopeless 
and endless, were at last to be 
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rewarded by rest. Then the 
well was sounded, and there 
was twelve feet of water in it ; 
panic - stricken afresh, they 
manned the pumps. 

When daylight broke they 
were still pumping. A gang 
of them was down in the 
empty square which had been 
left in the deck cargo to keep 
a free space round the pumps ; 
mechanically, half asleep, they 
worked the handles which 
turned the fly-wheels while the 
pumps spouted two streams 
of water all round their feet ; 
the salt was drying white on 
their haggard faces and their 
bloodshot eyelids blinked 
stupidly. Those of the crew 
who had just finished a spell 
lay around on the top of the 
deck cargo sleeping like logs. 
The young second mate, pipe 
hanging loosely between his 
lips, sat on the planks at the 
edge of the square sleepily 
uttering words of encourage- 
ment to the pumpers. The 
sun came up from behind a 
cloudless horizon. Below, the 
captain and mate still lay on 
the cabin floor; they had not 
been on deck since the dismast- 
ing; waking up they had 
continued to drink, then slept 
again. 

About eight o’clock the 
second mate entered the cabin. 
All respect he ever had for his 
seniors was gone; he felt he 
no longer owed them any alle- 
giance ; he was in no mood for 
euphemisms. He bent down 
and shook the sleeping captain 
roughly. 

“Here, wake up, you,” he 
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exclaimed. ‘* There’s a British 
steamboat alongside asking if 
she can be of any assistance.” 

The captain groaned, blinked 
and sat up. The fumes of 
liquor still mounted to his 
fuddled brain — fanning his 
bravado and arrogance. 

** Assistance ! When I want 
any assistance I won’t ask any 
God dam’ limejuicer for it,” he 
declared thickly. ‘‘ What in 
hell do I want assistance for, 
anyway?” 

“Come up on deck and see,” 
the second mate replied curtly. 

The captain rose to his feet, 
stretched himself stiffly, yawned 
and shivered. The fact that 
his vessel was on an even 
keel, and motionless in a dead 
sort of way, gave him a weird 
uneasy feeling. He wakened 
the mate by the simple ex- 
pedient of kicking him in the 
ribs, and the two went up the 
companionway together and 
reached the poop. Mechanic- 
ally their eyes lifted aloft to 
where the sail-covered spars 
should have been, only to find 
blank sky; they looked down 
quickly and stood aghast, wide- 
eyedanddumb. Of the Beatrice 
Lee’s three towering masts only 
the mizzen lower mast—with 
the crossjack yard, and spanker 
gaff and boom, still attached— 
remained. That was all that 
appeared above the level line 
of poop, deck cargo and fore- 
castle-head. Boats, false rail, 
everything had been swept 
away; Only the ends of some 
broken gear swung desolately 
from the naked bowsprit, from 
which the jibboom had also 
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ne. The captain looked up 
and saw that the signal halliards 
still hung from the small block 
at the gaff end. 

“Lay aft here two of you 
and hoist the signal: ‘Send a 
poat. I am going to abandon 
ship,’ ”’ he ordered brusquely. 

The hands at the pumps 
ceased work; the others sat 
up and regarded the captain 
and mate with complete in- 
difference. All pretence of dis- 
cipline had departed—and there 
was no belaying-pin soup forth- 
coming. The boatswain tot- 
tered along the top of the deck 
cargo, gained the poop and 
shook a great hairy fist under 
the captain’s nose. 

“ Hoist the signal yourself, 
blast ye,” he roared. ‘ We’re 
through.” 

The young second mate sat 
on the poop rail, still puffing at 
his pipe. To him the captain 
turned with appealing eyes, to 
be met with a stony stare ; 
the second mate was also 
‘through.’ By this time all 
courage, Dutch or otherwise, 
had oozed right out of his 
seniors. Between them there 
was now only one desire—to 
get far away from the result of 
their criminal folly. Cowed, 
trembling from the effects of 
their debauch, they sought the 
flag locker ; with shaking hands 
they turned over the pages of 
the signal book and with 
fumbling fingers they knotted 
on the flags that would bring 
them release. The hoist crawled 
up to the gaff end and the 
gaily coloured bunting fluttered 
straight out to the light breeze, 
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to be reflected in the glassy 
swell which was sweeping under 
the ship with a long pulsation. 
There was now hardly a ripple 
on the water. 

A quarter of a mile away 
the steamer lay with engines 
stopped—rolling lightly. With- 
in a minute the red and white 
answering pennant was flying 
from the signal halliards just 
over her bridge in response to 
the timber drogher’s despair- 
ing message. A white-painted 
boat slid slowly down her side, 
struck the water and pushed 
off smartly. It came racing 
swiftly across the smooth swell, 
the oars swinging regularly and 
striking the water with deter- 
mined fierceness. When they 
got near it could be seen that 
the five rowers were straining 
every muscle as if they were 
racing wholeheartedly with the 
fixed purpose of saving lives 
which were in urgent peril. 
The boat made a wide sweep 
to come up under the ship’s 
stern, then at a word from the 
man who held the tiller—the 
steamer’s chief officer, by the 
gold braid on his sleeves—the 
rowers suddenly eased their 
stroke and paddled gently 
alongside. 

The chief officer stood up in 
the stern of the boat and sur- 
veyed the ship with puzzled 
eyes. He ordered his men to 
back astern a little while he 
gazed under the counter; then 
he spoke to the four men on 
the poop, allowing his words 
to single out the person 
addressed. 

*“ You’re surely not going to 
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abandon her, captain,” he said. 
*“‘ She looks to me to be practi- 
cally unsinkable. Your steer- 
ing gear seems to be all right, 
and if it is, we can tow you 
into New York.” 

The boatswain was now sit- 
ting beside the second mate on 
the poop rail. 

“Hullo! §What’s bitten 
young Johnny Bull?” he 
whispered. 

“By God! boss, he’s right, 
and we needn’t have sweated 
out our souls at the pumps,” 
the second mate responded. 
“Why, darn it, the deck load 
alone would keep the old hooker 
afloat.” 

That, evidently, was not the 
captain’s opinion. The chief 
officer’s offer had disconcerted 
him, and when he spoke his 
voice was miserable in its 
abjectness. 

““ No, no, mister,” he whined. 
“She won’t keep afloat two 
hours. Her seams are opening, 
she’s spitting out the oakum 
and the deck is lifting up. 
She’s properly water-logged ; 
we’ve been pumping all night 
an’ it’s no good.” 

“Sure, it ain’t,” the mate 
confirmed. 

“Bloody liars!” the boat- 
Swain muttered. 

“ All right ! it’s your pigeon. 
Sling us a rope’s end and get 
your men into the boat. My 
old man’s in a bit of a hurry 
this morning,” the chief officer 
cried curtly. 

The boat was secured and 
lay rubbing up and down the 
ship’s side; a short length of 
rope ladder soon connected 
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them. The chief officer climbed 
aboard, and while the timber 
drogher’s hands were filing into 
the boat he walked along the 
top of the deck cargo, carefully 
examining the chain and wire 
lashings which secured it to 
her hull. Then he went ait, 
unlashed the wheel and tried 
it over both ways. At last 
all was ready; the boat was 
loaded down to her gunwales 
with men. The captain took 
the chronometers and ship’s 
papers with him, the men took 
nothing but what they stood 
up in—for a very good reason: 
the forecastle had been gutted 
out and they had nothing to 
take. 

In a depressing silence the 
boat was pushed off, and as 
it drew clear of the mutilated, 
wounded, but still handsome 
old ship, the spirits of the 
captain and mate seemed to 
rise. They did not bid her 
farewell; they did not even 
deign to grant her a glance of 
sympathy. The second mate 
sat in the bow, hanging his 
head in shame; as the boat 
pulled ahead he looked up once 
at the naked bowsprit and his 
eyes filled with tears. The 
men were sullenly indifferent ; 
they had nothing to gain by 
standing by the ship, and the 
continuous labour and pump- 
ing had taken the heart out 
of them. On board the steamer 
they got a warm welcome. 
Her captain was at the head of 
the pilot ladder waiting to 
receive them ; a hot meal had 
been hurriedly prepared ; with 
the freemasonry of the sea, 
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officers, engineers, sailors and 
firemen had got together a great 
pile of dry clothing. 

The shipwrecked mariners 
dispersed to cabin and fore- 
castle, and, while the boat was 
being hoisted up to the davit 
heads, high up in the chart- 
room on the steamer’s bridge 
her captain and chief officer 
were engaged in earnest con- 
versation. The chief, keen for 
distinction and eager to make 
some money, was urging the 
captain to take the derelict 
in tow. 

“Give me three hands, sir, 
and I’ll go aboard her and tend 
her while you tow her into 
New York,” he pleaded. ‘‘ Her 
own crew has deserted her ; 
she’s ours for the taking. 
There’s big salvage money in it 
for the owners and ourselves. 
The ship may not be worth a 
great deal, but, by Jove! the 
cargo is.”’ 

“But damn it, man, her 
captain says she won’t remain 
afloat more than a few hours.” 

“Oh, him,” the chief offi- 
cer ejaculated contemptuously. 
“He’s silly with funk—funk 
and booze.” 

The chief officer happened to 
be a very observant young man, 
and he had used his eyes—and 
his nose—well. He had not 
failed to detect the symptoms 
of the after effects of a debauch 
on the Beatrice Lee’s captain 
and mate, who had fairly reeked 
of stale rum. Meanwhile his 
own captain pondered deeply 
—unable to make up his mind. 

“ But he ought to know his 
own ship,” he said weakly. 
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“Perhaps! Tl bet that 
second mate wouldn’t agree 
with him that she would sink 
in a few hours.” 

““ Oh yes, the second mate ! ” 
the captain snapped irritably. 
“Second mates always know 
far more than masters.”’ 

He went out on the bridge 
and studied the derelict through 
his binoculars; when he re- 
turned to the chart-room his 
mind was made up. 

“Tt’s like this, mister,” he 
said, ‘‘ the weather is fine just 
now, but how long will it 
remain fine at this time of the 
year? Why, the Gulf Stream’s 
the great weather breeder of 
the Western Ocean, and by 
night-time it may be blowing 
a hurricane. I’ve just got 
enough coal to take me to 
Liverpool. Now, suppose I 
take this ship in tow and she 
sinks before I get her to New 
York. Well, I can’t carry on 
to Liverpool after that delay ; 
I would have to go into an 
American port for coal, and 
you know what that means: 
paying through the nose and 
nothing to show for it. What 
would the owners say? That 
Yankee skipper would be yap- 
ping all over the place: ‘J 
told you so. J warned him.’ 
Of course if I brought it off 
I would be a white-haired 
boy; if I didn’t, I would 
probably get the sack—and I 
can’t afford it. No, mister, 
I’m as keen on making a bit as 
you are—but it can’t be done.” 

The chief officer reluctantly 
bowed to the verdict. 

“Well, sir,” he said with 
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resignation, “if we don’t take 
her in tow somebody else will 
—and make a good thing out 
of it. If not, she’ll float around 


the ocean for years, for she’s 
as sound as a bell.” 

“Full speed ahead,” the cap- 
tain ordered abruptly. 


Ill. OLD AGE. 


The chief officer was right. 
She did float around the ocean 
for years, an utterly forlorn 
and desolate hulk—a grim men- 
ace to shipping. It was a 
couple of months before she 
was first sighted by a mail 
steamer, and then she was well 
on her way across the North 
Atlantic. Shortly afterwards 
she made her first appearance 
on the excellent pilot charts 
of that ocean issued periodi- 
cally by the United States 
Hydrographic Office at Wash- 
ington, and she remained on 
them for nearly three years. 
Those charts vividly illustrated 
the tale of her wanderings ; 
she was continually bobbing 
up somewhere ; she was sighted 
and reported a score of times 
—always in some new position. 
The derelict with mizzen lower- 
mast, cock-billed crossjack yard, 
drooping gaff and spanker boom 
still standing became a by- 
word. 

Still in the Gulf Stream 
current she reached the parallel 
of latitude 40° north and the 
course of her drift altered to 
east. Then in longitude 62° 
west the monotony of her 
lonely voyage was first broken. 
For an all too brief spell she 
had company; a large two- 
funnelled steamer, bound west, 


passed her about three miles 
off. She neither stopped nor 
altered her course. 

The cripple was floating much 
deeper now, for most of the 
cargo in her hold was thor- 
oughly water-logged. Still she 
was floating, and so long as a 
timber of her remained above 
water she was alive. A month 
passed, then she sighted land 
—hblue, hazy, but unmistakable. 
It was one of the northern- 
most islands of the Azores, 
but it was a long way off. 
Two days later she was ob- 
served by a whaler, and in due 
course her position on the 
pilot charts was altered. A 
steamer left the Azores with the 
intention of towing her in, 
but in the dirty weather that 
followed she proved too elusive. 

Eastward she went, making 
directly for the coast of Portu- 
gal. By night she was attended 
by ghostly visitants of the air 
and the deep; by day trans- 
lucent albicore and dolphin 
sported about her. Huge 
sharks, accompanied by their 
blue and white banded pilot 
fish, would occasionally come 
nosing at her hull—iron-grey 
shapes when near the surface, 
changing into bronze as they 
dived far beneath her. 

When three hundred miles 
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west of the Portuguese coast 
the course of her drift again 
altered ; she found herself mov- 
ing almost due south. She 
passed a long way off the 
entrance to the Straits of Gib- 
raltar, but sighted the Canary 
Islands, and was for some 
days within view of the jungle- 
clad West African coast near 
Senegal. There she was seen 
by a Bucknall line steamer 
pound for Cape Town and again 
reported. 

Still she drifted south, pass- 
ing between the Cape Verd 
Islands and the mainland. The 
heat became oppressive; day 
after day the sun beat down 
pitilessly on her bare unshel- 
tered body—bringing the pitch 
oozing out from between deck 
planks on poop and forecastle- 
head, and blistering the little 
paint that remained on her. 
Occasionally she would be re- 
minded of sterner waters ; the 
sky would darken over, tropical 
rain squalls would come hissing 
across the face of the ocean, 
break over her and scourge her. 
She almost reached the 
equator ; then the Great Equa- 
torial Current took her to its 
bosom and carried her away 
to the west. She entered the 
region of the north-east trades, 
and there, one day, she saw a 
great iron four-masted barque, 
homeward bound from San 
Francisco with wheat. 

The barque was on the star- 
board tack, heading away to 
the north-west. She was lean- 
ing well over under the press 
of her canvas, heeling away 
from the poor old derelict to 
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windward of her—a flashing 
vision of white deck-houses and 
rails, black-painted posts, long 
lead-coloured plates and pink 
boot-topping. Full of the 
joy of life she sped through 
the waves, cleaving them and 
flinging them carelessly aside. 
Every one of her sky-reaching, 
billowing white sails was full 
of wind and drawing hard to 
the thrust of the fresh trade 
wind. The water she disturbed 
creamed out from her forefoot 
in broad splashes of foam, 
rushed past her blue and white 
and stretched away behind in a 
wake which glittered and 
sparkled in the bright sunlight. 
And she had come round the 
Horn from California, where the 
Beatrice Lee herself had queened 
it—the most admired clipper 
that ever sailed through the 
Golden Gate ! 

She began to be carried at 
an ever-increasing speed to- 
ward the Lesser Antilles, but 
swerved to the north-west be- 
fore touching them. She swept 
past the Bahamas, reached the 
northern entrance to the Flor- 
ida Channel and found herself 
once more in the Gulf Stream. 
Drifting over the ocean bed 
at a speed of four knots an 
hour she again reached the 
vicinity of Cape Hatteras, and 
there, within a few miles of the 
position in which she was 
abandoned, a determined at- 
tempt was made to destroy 
her. 

One bright forenoon, as a 
gentle breeze from the north- 
west was drying her decks and 
the surface of the deck cargo, 
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a steamer came along and 
stopped about half a mile to 
windward. She was a curious- 
looking three-masted steamer 
with a multi-coloured funnel 
almost right aft, and just in 
front of it what looked like 
three tiers of white-painted 
bridges. A Dutch oil tanker. 
A boat arrived alongside ; 
amongst its crew were two 
officers—pleasant-looking young 
Hollanders with fair hair and 
blue eyes. The sailor in the 
bow of the boat hitched the 
end of the painter round one 
of the poop-rail stanchions and 
the others clambered on board 
by way of the chain-plates 
connected to the mizzen rig- 
ging. The officers opened the 
companionway door, which had 
been shut for over a year, and 
descended into the cabin. Its 
atmosphere was wonderfully 
sweet, for two very efficient 
ventilators led down to it from 
the poop, and in spite of neglect 
and the prolonged absence of 


mankind, it still impressed by 
its elegant spaciousness. Ag 
they rummaged about, the 
young officers frequently 
paused to admire the elegant 
old-fashioned fittings, and 
their admiration inspired 4 
repugnance to the outrage 
they were about to commit. 

Three large iron drums 
had been passed aboard from 
the boat. One was taken 
down to the cabin, and the 
officers sprinkled its evil-smell- 
ing contents — kerosene — all 
over the satin-wood panelling, 
the floor, the chairs and the 
gorgeous old mahogany table. 
Meanwhile the remainder of 
the boat’s crew splashed the 
contents of the other drums 
over the decks and the deck 
cargo. Matches were lit and 
fires started in various places. 
Officers and men hurriedly took 
to the boat and pulled away 
with quick nervous strokes, 
leaving the poor old ship in 
flames. 


II. 


After the captain of the oil 
tanker had made his report, 
and been thanked for his ser- 
vices in ridding the ocean of 
a pest, the derelict was re- 
moved from the pilot charts. 
The removal was, however, 
premature. The Beatrice Lee 
was not to be killed as easily 
as that ; she was still tenacious 
of life, and she was aided by 
the elements. As the captain 
of the steamer which took her 
crew away had said, the Gulf 
Stream is the great weather 


breeder of the Western Ocean, 
and hardly had the oil tanker’s 
thin wisp of smoke disappeared 
over the horizon than a sudden 
gale, vehement in its strength 
and laden with heavy rain, 
burst over the sea. It raised 
great waves, which broke all 
over the derelict’s deck and 
extinguished the fire ere yet 
the top layer of the planks in 
her deck load had been burned 
through. The heat had smashed 
all the glass windows in the sky- 
light on the poop, which up till 
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then had remained intact, and 
the waves poured down it into 
the cabin, quickly extinguishing 
the fire there also. 

A month passed before she 
saw another vessel, and the 
master of that vessel, when 
reporting her in New York, 
declared there could be no 
doubt as to her identity. True, 
the mizzen lower mast no 
longer stood; the fire had 
quickly burnt the hemp lan- 
yards which connected the wire 
backstays with the chain-plates, 
and the mast, left without sup- 
port, had come down by the 
run. It, the crumpled-up cross- 
jack yard, the gaff and boom, 
and all the raffle of rigging 
attached to them, were lying 
along the poop and projecting 
over the stern. They hid the 
faint white letters on her 
counter which proclaimed her 
name and port of registry, but 
the weather-stained name on 
the bow could still be read 
with the aid of a powerful 
telescope. Her figurehead, too, 
was always prominent, for in 
some mysterious way it had 
retained its whiteness. The 
authorities in the Hydrographic 
Office at Washington were jus- 
tifiably annoyed, and masters 
of vessels which regularly used 
the trade routes which she 
infested cursed her fluently 
and devoutly wished her at the 
bottom of the sea. 

Blackened and charred, she 
drifted away to the eastward. 
On this her second circular 
tour of the North Atlantic 
she must have turned to 
the southward before she 
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reached the longitude of the 
Azores, for she was sighted 
by a Royal Mail steamer 500 
miles W.N.W. of Teneriffe. A 
fortnight later a great brown 
plain lay ahead of her. It 
stretched right away to the 
horizon. There were no houses 
visible on it, nor trees, nor 
hills. She reached it, but it 
offered no resistance to her 
drifting progress; instead it 
opened out to embrace her; 
she was in the Sargasso Sea. 

She had passed patches of 
weeds as she floated along the 
edge of the Gulf Stream, now 
she was in their final resting- 
place; for just as floating 
substances put into a basin of 
water which is given a circular 
motion will crowd together in 
the centre, so the Gulf weeds 
of the Atlantic crowd together 
into the Sargasso Sea, which 
is the centre of the northern 
part of that ocean’s whirling 
currents. There is a legendary 
appeal about the Sargasso: 
its very name conjures up 
pictures of stagnant weed, calms 
that last for months and decay- 
ing ships with starving, mutin- 
ous crews. Derelicts there were 
in the Sargasso even when the 
Beatrice Lee entered it, dying 
the lingering deaths of the 
entrapped vessels of fiction, 
acquiring layer after layer of 
marine growth until their rot- 
ting hulls could no longer carry 
their burdens and they sank 
to their final resting-places on 
the bed of the ocean. 

But the Beatrice Lee saw 
none of them, although she 
remained in those weed-covered 
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waters for two months; the 
condemned hulks were right in 
the heart of the Sargasso, 
having been whirled nearer to 
the centre of the vortex than 
she ever reached. There was 
still a slight current where she 
was, and for a time she drifted 
slowly but quite steadily south. 
In time, however, her plight 
became pitiable. Her cabin 
was a rotten black pit, its 
floor covered by a foot of 
stagnant water; loathsome 
things crawled about her slimy 
decks ; she was floating deep 
now, and a growth of weeds 
clung to her hull planking so 
that she seemed to be a part 
of her surroundings—a low 
mound rising a little above the 
level of the far-stretching plain. 

For days she stopped drifting 
altogether, and it looked as if 
she also would end her life in 
the Sargasso; for its thick 
growth was everywhere, seem- 
ingly impassable, and giving 
the imaginative impression of 
great, grotesque, marine mon- 
sters lurking beneath it. Then 
a strong northerly wind sprang 
up and she began to move 
very slowly through the water. 
The growth was not so im- 
passable as it looked ; it could 
not impede her progress, which 
attained a speed of half a knot 
an hour through it. The weeds 
were all on the surface—bushy 
plants with numerous branches 
and tiny balls, like berries, on 
them. Great fat crabs occa- 
sionally perched on the plants. 
Clear channels, looking like 
canals, began to appear in the 
plain, and the Beatrice Lee got 


into one of them, to find that 
she moved no quicker through 
its clear water than she did 
through the weeds; whatever 
kept vessels imprisoned in the 
Sargasso it was not the appar- 
ently impenetrable growth. 
The channels became more fre- 
quent, the patches of weed 
scarcer, until one day she found 
herself in clear water again. 
She had escaped. Once more 
the Great Equatorial Current 
took her into its embrace and 
whirled her away to the west. 

“She looks like a half-tide 
rock with a white seagull 
perched at one end of it,” the 
next shipmaster who reported 
her—once again in the vicinity 
of Cape Hatteras—wrote. 

Her _ figurehead — perhaps 
coated with some special enamel 
which rejected weeds, defied 
the elements and refused to 
weather — still retained _ its 
whiteness, and by it she was 
distinguished. So unlike any- 
thing artificial, however, had 
she become with her heavy 
load of weeds that on stormy 
days vessels passed within a 
mile or two of her and never 
saw her; she was floating so 
low that she looked almost 
like a mass of kelp, and her 
figurehead could easily be mis- 
taken for a floating gull. 

What a wonderful ocean river 
is the Gulf Stream! For thou- 
sands of miles it flows through 
the North Atlantic, its waters 
refusing to mingle with those 
of the adjacent sea. On its 
northern edge, off the Conti- 
nental Shelf, it is possible for 
a ship to be warm on one side 
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and cold on the other, with a 
difference of 50° in the tempera- 
tures of the Stream and the 
liquid bank past which it is 
flowing. The Beatrice Lee actu- 
ally experienced this. A suc- 
cession of southerly gales blew 
her across the Stream until 
she reached its northern edge, 
then 150 miles to the south- 
ward of Cape Race she got out 
of it altogether. The weather 
became bitterly cold ; the tem- 
perature was almost down to 
freezing point. Then an as- 
tonishing thing happened: she 
suddenly became younger and 
more buoyant. Cold weather 
certainly has a tonic effect on 
those who come into it direct 
from warm climates, but that 
was not the reason for Beatrice’s 
rejuvenation. The semi-tropi- 
cal growth which was oppres- 
sing her could not stand the 
uncongenial temperature ;_ it 
withered away, and the waves 
washed it off her in decaying 
masses. She floated a couple 
of feet higher out of the water. 
Then the gales changed to 
north, and she returned to the 
Gulf Stream to be borne away 
to the eastward again. 

On this, her third unguided 
trip across the Atlantic, she 
was farther north than ever 
she had been before. She 
drifted along the forty-fifth 
parallel of latitude with the 
result that where the Gulf 
Stream branches, instead of 
turning to the southward to- 
ward the Azores as she had 
done on previous occasions, she 
was carried along by that 
portion of it which flows north- 
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east toward the British Isles. 
For her the change of direction 
was a most unfortunate one ; 
she was again sighted and 
reported, and the British Navy 
sat up and took notice. 

One day—while still 500 
miles from the Irish coast— 
during one of the infrequent 
calms which occur in the North 
Atlantic in February and are 
usually short-lived, she lay wal- 
lowing in a light but ever- 
increasing swell which heralded 
an approaching gale from the 
south-west. She was drowsing 
peacefully, lulled to sleep by 
the cries of seagulls which had 
flown around her for days. 
Smoke appeared on the eastern 
horizon, funnels loomed up be- 
neath the smoke and the hull 
of a steamer raised itself into 
view. The steamer came on, 
slowed down, twisted smartly 
eight points to starboard and 
came to rest parallel to the 
Beatrice Lee, and only half a 
mile away. 

She was small—perhaps her 
displacement would be about 
a thousand tons—but she had 
no fewer than three yellow 
funnels. Her bridge and rails, 
the deep plate below her fore- 
castle-head, and her boats, 
freshly painted, gleamed snow- 
white. Her boot-topping was 
a deep red and it was separated 
from her glossy black hull by a 
thin white streak. Her brass- 
work glittered in the sun; her 
appointments were spotless ; 
she looked dainty but severely 
prim, cold, aloof and menacing. 
From the gaff end there flut- 
tered a white flag with a red 
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cross—the cross of St George— 
on it, and in one of the squares 
formed by the cross against the 
background of white was a 
Union Jack. She was a British 
gunboat of the days before the 
Navy adopted its grey pro- 
tective colouring. 

She soon showed she was 
intent on business. There was 
a flash, a puff of smoke from 
her side, a bang, a whizzing 
overhead and something dived 
into the sea fifty yards beyond 
the derelict, raising a great 
fountain of water. The opera- 
tion was repeated: this time 
the fountain spouted up twenty 
yards short. 

The next shell caught the 
old ship right in the middle of 
her deck load, severing several 
of the lashings which had held 
it to her for all those years. It 
began to disintegrate; the 
planks rolled off her into the 
sea. At short intervals shells 
thudded viciously into the Beat- 
rice Lee and exploded. The 
bombardment from the gun- 
boat’s 4-7 inch quick - firing 
guns lasted about three-quarters 
of an hour, and by the time it 
ended poor old Beatrice was 
just about finished too. She 
had a list of forty-five degrees 
to starboard, so that most of 
her deck cargo had _ been 
emptied into the water and 
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the whole of her main-deck wag 
awash. Her hull had great 
holes in it, and through them 
the water-logged planks that 
had remained for so long im- 
prisoned in her hold were ooz- 
ing out. The little reserve 
buoyancy she had was almost 
gone. 

There was now only about 
sixty feet of the port bulwark 
showing above water, and that 
was almost awash. Behind it 
a portion of the poop showed 
up like a small isolated rock. 
The gunboat had practically 
no target left for her guns to 
fire at, and the sea had got 
up so suddenly with the freshen- 
ing wind that it would have 
been dangerous to send away 
a boat; so, satisfied with the 
damage she had done, she 
gathered way and was soon 
hull down on the eastern hor- 
izon—bound for home. 

“Damned good shooting!” 
her captain remarked to his 
number one. ‘The old thing 
took some punishment, but I 
hope we’ve finished her this 
time. I don’t suppose she'll 
last till sunset.” 

“She won’t last as long as 
that, sir,’ the first lieutenant 
replied confidently. 

But, although at her last 
gasp, the Beatrice Lee was not 
dead yet. 


IV. DEATH. 


The fine, large cargo steamer 
Blantyre, homeward bound 
from Halifax and loaded right 
down to her winter North 
Atlantic marks, was steaming 


eastward at nearly twelve knots 
an hour. That was her maxi- 
mum speed, for she was being 
driven ; her engines were going 
all out in the hope that she 
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would catch the afternoon tide 
and dock in Glasgow two days 
later. A fresh south-west wind, 
accompanied by occasional 
squalls of heavy rain, was 
driving the dense smoke from 
her funnel low down over the 
sea away off on the port bow. 
A heavy sea was rolling up on 
the starboard quarter. The 
sky was heavily overcast ; not 
a star was visible. 

About ten o’clock her cap- 
tain—past middle age now and 
feeling every year of it, for it 
had been a particularly dirty 
winter in the Western Ocean— 
sat in his cabin regarding his 
bunk with longing eyes. He 
had not been in it for two 
nights; thick weather had 
chained him to the bridge. 
Half a day of calm, clear 
weather had followed; now 
this. It was not really bad 
on the bridge, of course—dur- 
ing the squalls, even, one could 
see a mile, certainly another 
vessel’s lights would be visible 
at that distance—but there was 
a young officer up there who 
was making his first voyage in 
steam. A youngster like that 
should not be left alone. 

The captain sighed and, in 
an endeavour to shake off his 
drowsiness, filled and lit his 
pipe. Then he commenced to 
argue with himself. A good 
youngster ! Why should not he 
be left alone? After all it was 
a matter of keen eyesight and 
alertness rather than experi- 
ence—and if an officer making 
his first voyage in steam was 
not thoroughly alert, who else 
would be? ‘The captain had 
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written up his night orders at 
eight o’clock, fully intending 
to put in a good night’s sleep, 
but now that his comfortable 
bed was waiting for him he was 
too nervous to get into it. 
Strangely nervous ! getting too 
old for his job, he supposed. 
Still, all ships did not carry 
lights. Damn those derelicts ! 

Before leaving Halifax he 
had been warned that two of 
them had been sighted on the 
track of shipping bound round 
the North of Ireland, and one 
of them, when last seen, was 
not far from where he was now ; 
yet his ship was rushing on at 
full speed through the night. 
Hang it! What else? One 
could not slow down a full- 
powered steamer in mid-ocean 
because of the remote chance 
of hitting a derelict—a very 
small target after all in that 
vast expanse of water. If one 
did, one would never catch 
tides ; one would be days over- 
due on every passage, and the 
owner’s only reply to that would 
be the sack. The old man is 
losing his nerve, they would 
say ; out he must go. Heshook 
off his comfortable old carpet 
slippers, pulled on his rubber 
boots, donned oilskin coat and 
sou’-wester and climbed wearily 
up to the bridge. 

He paused at the top of the 
ladder, watched the third officer 
for a couple of minutes and 
gained a little confidence. The 
young fellow was pacing the 
bridge from side to side, but 
stopping every half-minute to 
stare intently ahead. He was 
keeping a keen watch, no doubt 
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about it; and besides, there 
was the man on the look-out 
half-way up the foremast. Oh, 
it was all right, nothing to 
worry about. Both of those 
men had better eyesight than 
the captain, and he was within 
easy call; his cabin was just 
below the bridge, with a voice- 
pipe leading from inside the 
wheel-house to the head of his 
bunk. He would give the 
young fellow a few words of 
advice, then turn in. 

“Good evening, mister,’ he 
said. 

“Good evening, sir,” the 
officer replied with a start. 

He had been so intent on 
his job that the captain’s ap- 
proach, deadened by rubber 
boots, had surprised him. Still, 
he was glad of the visit. The 
old chap had such a nice 
fatherly way with him that his 
officers never resented his pres- 
ence on the bridge. 

“Not a bad night, you 
know,” the captain, very 
pleased to see that the young 
fellow had not relaxed his 
vigilance for a moment, went 
on, “if it weren’t that there’s 
a derelict somewhere about. 
They’re hard to spot—devilish 
hard. Look at the broken 
crest of that wave, for instance ; 
that might easily be caused by 
one; you never know. In 
fact, that’s about the only 
thing that gives them away. 
However, you're keeping a 
sharp look-out ? ” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Well, mind this: if you 
see anything ahead, alter the 
course at once. And never 
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hesitate to use the engines, 
Some young officers are afraid 
to ring the telegraph in cage 
the captain gets on to them; 
they think the engines are for 
his use only. Also, never hegi- 
tate to call me at once if you 
think there’s any necessity. I 
would sooner be called a dozen 
times for a false alarm than 
that anything should happen 
and me not on the bridge.” 

Five bells were struck on the 
bridge, and repeated from for- 
ward. ‘‘ All’s well! the lights 
are burning bright!” came 
floating along from the crow’s 
nest. Yes, it was all right. 

“Well, Till go below and 
have a little nap,” the old man 
yawned. “Tell the second 
officer to whistle down to me 
at once if he’s in the least sus- 
picious. Good night.” 

* Good night, sir.” 

But as he went down the 
ladder the captain again found 
himself muttering, ‘‘ Damn 
those derelicts!”’ They had 
got thoroughly on his nerves, 
even though he remembered 
that during all the years he 
had been in command on the 
North Atlantic the trade routes 
had never been entirely free 
of them. He could not over- 
come his anxiety, and at last, 
instead of taking off his clothes 
and turning into his bunk, he 
lay down on the settee all 
standing. 

On the bridge the third 
officer hardly took his eyes off 
the water ahead. Before the 
captain spoke to him he had 
been content to use them un- 
aided, reserving his night glasses 
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for the purpose of identifying 
anything he saw. Now he ex- 
amined every gleaming wave 
crest through those ; they were 
never out of his hand. The 
almost continual use of night 
glasses for over an hour puts 
a strain on the eyes, but the 
third was too young and keen 
to bother about that. Usually 
at one bell—a quarter to twelve 
—he went into the chart-room 
to write up the scrap log, but 
that night he decided to wait. 
Right bells were struck; _ his 
watch was over; the second 
officer would be up in a minute 
to relieve him. He walked to 
the side of the bridge, and, to 
ease his aching eyes, looked 
down into the water. A soli- 
tary plank was tossing in the 
foam which was rushing past. 
It was not far below him; the 
Blantyre in her present trim 
had not much freeboard. He 
felt a tap on his shoulder, and 
called the attention of the 
second officer, who had just 
arrived, to the plank. But the 
latter only yawned whole- 
heartedly, turned up the collar 
of his oilskin coat and leaned 
over the rail. 

“ Nothing unusual in that in 
the Western Ocean,” he com- 
mented. 

The third passed on the cap- 
tain’s orders and went into 
the chart-room. The second, 
thinking lazily that the old 
man was getting rather panicky, 
continued to lean over the rail 
and stare into the water. After 
about half a minute he thought 
of taking a glance ahead, when, 
just as he raised his eyes, he 
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saw @ whole fleet of planks 
tossing in the foaming race. 
That was a different matter : 
there must be wreckage about. 
He was prompt to act; it 
was no use altering the course 
when he could not see what he 
was altering it for. He dashed 
across the bridge, got into the 
wheel-house and blew down 
the voice-pipe. The whistle at 
the other end sounded, and he 
heard it being withdrawn. 

‘““We’ve got among a lot of 
floating planks, sir,” he shouted 
breathlessly down the pipe. 

“All right! Stop the 
engines!” came the instant 
reply. ‘‘ Ill be upin a minute.” 

But before the second officer 
could reach the telegraph the 
crash came, and the violence 
of the impact threw him on his 
back. Something black and 
menacing seemed to rear itself 
out of a mad flurry of foam 
forward, rebound off the Blan- 
tyre’s stem, then come at it 
again. It looked like a long 
wall, and it reached up over 
the steamer’s bows as if trying 
to climb aboard. The third 
officer reached the telegraph 
first, and rang the engines to 
stop. 

** Full speed astern!” said 
a quiet voice behind him. 

Now that he was really up 
against it, and knew he was 
facing something real, every 
trace of nervousness had left 
the captain. He stood on the 
bridge unshaken, master of his 
ship and master of himself. 

** Call all hands,” he ordered. 

He looked over the side. The 
frothing bubbles had halted ; 
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the way was off his ship. From 
a speed of twelve knots through 
the water she had brought up 
all standing. Under the influ- 
ence of the reversed propeller 
she began to move backward— 
but very slowly. The captain 
made the discovery that he 
was not drawing clear of the 
mysterious shape lying across 
the bows; it was following 
him ; his ship was dragging it 
with her. He stopped the 
engines, and the Blantyre’s stern 
began to swing wildly; the 
extraneous object forward was 
acting like a great sea-anchor 
and bringing the steamer head 
on to wind and sea. The chief 
officer came on the bridge to 
receive an immediate order. 

“Go for’a’d and see what 
that damned thing is, and why 
we can’t get clear of it,” the 
captain told him. “Tell the 
carpenter to sound the fore- 
peak and the forward bilges. 
The second officer will swing 
the boats out.” 

The boats! Already! Surely 
the old man must be rather 
premature. Men did not know 
that his experienced eye had 
already detected a decided dip 
downward of the steamer’s bow. 
For he gave no sign of acute 
anxiety; he stood on the 
bridge beside the third officer 
calmly trying to study the 
shape ahead through his binocu- 
lars with the aid of the two 
globe lamps which the chief 
officer and the lamp-trimmer 
had taken forward with them. 
The Blantyre, with its strange 
attachment, was now pitching 
violently into the great white- 
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crested billows which were rush- 
ing at her from ahead. A 
blinding sleet squall roared at 
the ship, obscuring the cap- 
tain’s vision; then the chief 
officer returned. 

“We're into a wooden dere- 
lict, sir,” he reported. ‘She 
must have been lying half on 
her beam-ends. We seem to 
have hit her deck, shoved her 
starboard rail under water and 
brought her port one up level 
with our foredeck. Our star- 
board anchor is foul of her and 
the nip is so short we can’t 
break it clear. That’s what’s 
holding her. How would it do 
if I slacked away some cable, 
took the lashing off the anchor 
and let it go? We would prob- 
ably break it out then; she 
looks pretty rotten.” 

So that was the trouble. The 
Blantyre had old-fashioned an- 
chors secured to a billboard on 
the covering board of her flush 
deck. It would take some time 
to get the lashing off the star- 
board one, especially as the 
seas were now breaking over 
it. But it was the only hope, 
and they must get clear of the 
derelict battering against the 
bows. To knock the shackle 
out of the cable would take 
longer than paying it out. 

“Yes, go ahead,” the cap- 
tain said simply. ‘Let me 
know when you're ready to 
let the anchor go. Well, car- 
penter ? ” 

“Fifteen feet in the fore- 
peak, sir. I thought I would 
let you know before I com- 
menced to sound the bilges,” 
a shaky voice answered. 
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“My God! already! I 
hope the for’a’d bulkhead 
stands.” 

But in his heart he knew the 
pulkhead was useless. No. 1 
hold must also be pierced. He 
looked along the foredeck ; 
decidedly his vessel was down 
by the head. He walked to 
the after side of the bridge 
and looked down on the shout- 
ing men hauling madly on 
davit falls. The noise of steam 
blowing off was now deafening. 

“Look lively with those 
boats, mister,’’ he roared to the 
second officer, though he was 
doubtful if he would be heard. 
He turned to the third officer 
and shouted in his ear. ‘‘ Nip 
down and tell the chief engineer 
there’s fifteen feet of water in 
the forepeak; he must start 
the pumps at once. Then get 
him by himself and tell him 
quietly we may have to 
abandon her at any moment.” 

He looked once more at the 
ever-depressing bow and out 
at the leaping tempestuous sea. 

“God help us if we have to,” 
he muttered. 

The chief officer never got 
forward. The Blantyre sud- 
denly dived head first, and the 
wall of water which swept over 
the bow and rolled along the 
foredeck caught him in the 
vicinity of No. 1 hatch. He, 
the carpenter and the lamp- 
trimmer, clutching wildly at 
each other, disappeared. The 
advancing wall rushed on, 
surged through the alleyways, 
gripped the third officer near 
the engine-room door, swept 
him out on to the after-deck 
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and over the side. From the 
flooding engine-room and stoke- 
hold engineers, firemen and 
trimmers, caught like rats in a 
trap, struggled up iron stair- 
ways and ladders in a vain 
endeavour to reach the deck. 
The second officer and the men 
with him on the long lower 
bridge, their task unfinished, 
hacked feverishly at lashings 
and davit falls in the feeble 
hope that the boats would 
float clear. Unsuccessful, they 
were driven up to the bridge 
by the ever-rising waters, 
and they, the quartermaster at 
the wheel and the captain 
were the last to be engulfed. 
All over the vessel men gasped, 
choked, struggled madly and 
died each in his own way, as, 
locked together, the great 
steamer and the thing that had 
destroyed her slid downward 
through the ocean depths. 

Dawn that morning was 
ushered in by the roar of wind. 
Planks loaded in Pensacola 
years before littered an area 
of a hundred square yards of 
grey white-flecked sea, danc- 
ing and frolicking amongst 
the spume and the foam—but 
nothing else that was solid was 
visible. 

The Beatrice Lee was never 
sighted again; the pilot 
charts knew her no more. The 
8.8. Blantyre was removed from 
Lloyds’ Register. Without 
doubt the Lutine bell at Lloyds 
has been rung for many a 
staunch, full-powered, well- 
equipped vessel which, meeting 
her end in the same way, was 
posted ‘ missing ’"—leaving men 
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to wonder how it could possibly 
have happened. “ Missing!” 
Disappeared into a mystery of 
fate bounded only by the limits 
of the ocean she traversed! To 
those on shore who have en- 
dured the bitterness of waiting 
there is nothing left but a 
dreary depth of doubt and 
earnest speculation. 

No vessel can rightly be 
called ‘missing’ if something 
—a life-buoy, a wash-deck 
bucket, a branded oar—comes 
to light to give a clue to the 
time and place of her ending. 
The Blantyre cast up more 
than that. As the day wore 
on the wind and sea moderated 
somewhat and there came sway- 
ing from the westward toward 
the scene of the disaster an old 
Finnish timber drogher. She 
was a barque, rolling along 
comfortably under lower top- 
sails and reefed foresail. She 
was in no hurry, but about 
ten o’clock the captain decided 
it was time he had the main 
upper top-sail on her. A hand 
went up to the yard to loose 
it and almost immediately 
shouted— 

*“* Wreckage on the lee bow ! ” 

The captain soon discovered 
that the wreckage consisted of 
about an acre of floating planks. 
His professional interest in 
timber being aroused he ordered 
the helm to be put up so that 
he could get a nearer view. 
From the cabin he brought up 
his great brass Dolland tele- 
scope, and with its aid dis- 
covered, on the nearer edge 
of the floating field of timber, 
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the body ofa man. He watched 
the body carefully. Once or 
twice it moved—but that may 
have been due to the motion 
of the planks it was lying 
across. He made up his mind 
it must be a corpse, but was 
far too good a seaman and 
humane a man to leave it at 
that. 

He brought the barque up 
to the wind and lowered a 
boat. There was still a nasty 
sea running, but his men, 
brought up in the vicinity of 
the Aland Islands, thought 
little of it. Getting alongside 
the timber they saw that the 
body was lying on a raft com- 
posed of some planks held 
together by a length of chain 
lashing which had jammed 
round them. Two men clam- 
bered on to the raft and found 
that the young third officer of 
the Blantyre still breathed; 
one arm was locked round the 
lashing, and that had prevented 
him from being washed off. 
They got him back to the ship, 
changed his sodden clothing and 
put him into a bunk under a 
heap of warm blankets. For 
long he remained unconscious. 
They put up a great struggle 
for his life, those men of an 
alien race, and in the end they 
won. 

A week later this announce- 
ment appeared in the ‘ Shipping 
Gazette’: ‘‘ On February 11th 
the s.s. Blantyre collided with 
a derelict in, approximately, 
Lat. 52° 30’ N., Long. 20° 
45’ W., and foundered. There 
was one survivor.” 
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‘A VENTURESOME LASSIE.’ 


BY THE HON. LADY FORTESCUE. 


I HAD been working very 
hard for months and had 
reached that stage of irrit- 
ability when, if I dropped 
anything on to the floor, I 
kicked it instead of picking 
it up, and if the telephone 
bell rang I wanted to howl 
like a wolf. 

Obviously this was the mo- 
ment to surrender to over- 
wrought nerves and to go away 
for a rest ; but it was equally 
obvious that I could not land 
myself upon friends whilst in 
such an unpleasant condition. 
In any case I felt that it would 
be quite impossible to make 
polite conversation with any- 
one, and I rebelled against the 
awiul prospect of having to 
dress for dinner and be gonged 
into meals any more. I had 
reached a savage state, and I 
decided that this savage must 
be a solitary savage, dwelling 
in some uncivilised place. 

Then the dazzling idea came 
to me. I would buy a tent 
and a cooking-pot, and I would 
drive off alone in my little car 
to Scotland and camp on the 
wildest mountain I could find. 
I aired this idea at dinner, and 
was greeted with shrieks of de- 
rision from the party of friends 
gathered around the table. 


They began a catechism :— 
Had I ever camped before ? 


No. 


Did I know how to put up a 
tent ? 
No, but I could learn. 


Could I cook ? 
Enough to keep myself’alive. 


What should I do if invaded 
by tramps—or beasts — at 
night ? Rather a nasty thought 
to put into an adventurous 
mind, but I replied that until 
such an event occurred I could 
not say what I should do. 
But anyhow I could take my 
father’s knuckle - duster with 
me. 

The only person who did 
not throw buckets of cold water 
over my projected enterprise 
was my husband. Perhaps he 
has learned that when I set 
my heart upon doing a thing 
I generally do it. Or it may 
be that he was genuinely pleased 
at the prospect of getting rid 
of a jumpy woman for a few 
weeks. 

“Why shouldn’t she go if 
she wants to?” he inquired 
of an astonished group. 

Anyhow he was adorable 
about it, as he always is about 
everything that I propose to 
do. The only condition he 
made was that he should not 
be expected to accompany me. 
He had reached an age, he 
said, when he liked his little 
comforts and would prefer to 
live during my absence in his 
old home. So that was settled, 
and off I went to buy my tent. 

A sceptical friend accom- 
panied me on the buying ex- 
pedition. He is an old camper 
himself, but, though his ex- 
perienced selection was very 
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valuable to me, I resented his 
private comments and his fare- 
well words. 

“I think I see the end of the 
adventure,” he remarked softly. 
* You will start off in your car 
with all your camp equipment. 
You will reach Scotland in 
blinding rain and half a gale. 
You will try to pitch your 
tent and it will be blown into 
a loch. With difficulty you 
will rescue it, and, tired and 
soaked, you will bundle it— 
and yourself—into the car and 
drive to the nearest hotel. 
There you will have a lovely 
hot bath and a _ well-cooked 
meal, and you will decide to 
make that hotel your head- 
quarters. From it you will 
take daily drives to various 
‘peauty spots’ so as to be 
able to describe them graphic- 
ally on your return. When 
your three weeks are finished, 
you will tie your tent to the 
tail of the car and let it trail 
through mud and water—for 
it will still be raining—during 
the homeward journey to give 
it a well-used appearance. 
Being an artistic soul, you will 
probably light a camp-fire on 
the last day and put your new 
frying-pan and saucepan over 
it for an hour till they are well 
burned and black. Then you 
will burst upon an admiring 
circle of friends and thrill them 
with an account of all the 
dangers and adventures you 
experienced when camping 
alone in the wilds of Scotland. 
I shall be there, and J shall 
know what really happened— 
but I will never, NEVER tell! ”’ 
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It was a fine day when I 
started on my mad adventure, 
and my spirits soared. The 
whole of our little establish. 
ment in Hertfordshire saw me 
off, rushing forth from house 
and kitchen with what they 
considered ‘necessities,’ until 
I was nearly buried under my 
camp equipment and very glad 
to escape. I had made up my 
mind to camp that night on 
the Yorkshire moors, and I had 
a good long way to go. 

The Great North Road 
thrilled me with its wide 
smooth surface and its friendly 
double row of telegraph poles, 
and I bowled along at a tre- 
mendous pace chanting joy- 
ously as I drove. . 

No more letters; no more 
telephone calls ; no more mad- 
dening interruptions on domes- 
tic matters! For three glori- 
ous weeks no one would ask 
me for orders for the butcher ; 
no gardener could tell me that 
the motor lawn-mower had 
struck work, that slugs had 
devoured our promising young 
plants, or the puppies trampled 
the seed-beds. I was free of 
the whole menagerie, and I 
intended to forget the date of 
the month, the day of the 
week and the hour of the day; 
to have, if I liked, breakfast 
at lunch-time, luncheon at 
tea-time and dinner at mid- 
night. 

I knew that I had a lot to 
learn and that my experiences 
might not always be pleasant, 
but I firmly resolved that no 
catastrophe should make me 
turn tail and go home until 
the stated day—chiefly because 
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no one believed that I could 
‘stick it ’ for three weeks. 

The first thing I learned 
was that the hitherto despised 
fluid — water — was the most 
precious of all things to a 
camper. Having been used to 
a lovely automatic flow gush- 
ing forth from a tap when re- 
quired, it had never occurred 
to me to value this easy supply. 
I had driven my first hundred 
miles when the thought of tea 
entered deliciously into my 
head. I stopped the car, 
searched for my _ tea-basket, 
opened it to find milk, sugar, 
tea, butter, scones, cake, methy- 
lated spirit and matches—but 
no water. If I wanted some 
hot tea I must lock up the 
ear and trudge along the road 
till I found a cottage and there 
beg for a kettleful of water ! 
This, of course, I did, and I 
had my tea and perhaps en- 
joyed it the more because I 
had some trouble in getting it. 
But I had also learned my first 
useful lesson. 

By eight o’clock that night 
I had crossed the Yorkshire 
boundary, and by quarter to 
ten I was still searching for 
those moors. It was growing 
dusk as I drove through a 
little grey village of huddled 
houses and stopped—for more 
water—at the inn. A _ nice 
motherly woman came out to 
me and gave me what I wanted, 
but when she heard that I 
intended to camp on the moors 
above the village, she begged 
me to give up the idea for 
that night and pitch my tent 
in her field adjoining the inn. 
VOL. CCXXXIII.—NO. MCCCCVIII, 
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Then she could cook me a 
nice hot supper, she said coax- 
ingly. It was going to rain 
and would be a wild night. 
Not a soul lived on those moors, 
and it was a fearsome place 
for a lass to camp in by herself. 

Nice to be called ‘a lass’ 
after sixteen years of marriage ; 
my heart warmed towards that 
kind woman as it also yearned 
towards her cosy inn-parlour 
and blazing fire. But this safe 
harbour would be an ignomini- 
ous anti-climax to the first day 
of my adventure, and so I 
steeled myself against her 
blandishments and warnings, 
entered my car and drove on, 
promising that I would return 
to her inn if I failed to find 
a good and safe camping site. 

It began to rain, softly and 
persistently, and when, after 
climbing steeply for a mile or 
more, at last I reached the 
moor, it looked inexpressibly 
weird and desolate. An un- 
dulating waste of heather (not 
yet in bloom), bog myrtle and 
tussocks of coarse grass. Not 
a human habitation in sight, 
not a sound! Wreaths of 
white mist swirled across the 
windscreen or took spectral 
shapes in the valleys. It looked 
very lonely. 

I supposed that the whole 
moor was a free camping- 
ground, but the difficulty would 
be to get on to it, for each side 
of the road was bounded by a 
wide dyke of water over which 
my little car could not jump. 
There was nothing for it but 
to drive on. There must be 
a crossing somewhere, for the 
G2 
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dyke was far too wide for even 
an energetic leap, and I had 
simply got to find it before 
complete darkness enveloped 
this dreary scene. 

I had imagined myself fixing 
up my tent for the first time 
in full August sunshine, but 
the drive had taken longer 
than I had calculated (I had 
by that time driven two hun- 
dred and eighty miles). Well, 
there were always the head- 
lights of the car to help me. 

Suddenly I saw a_ brick 
causeway crossing the dyke on 
the right side of the road, and 
over it triumphantly I drove, 
on to the moor. Bumping 
over tussocks, sinking into ruts, 
I drove recklessly on, and, to 
my joy, found a narrow track 
leading into an abandoned 
grass-grown stone quarry. The 
ideal place for a tent, thought 
I, sheltered from the wind, 
which was steadily rising. I 
drove into it and looked around 
me. Yes, it would do splen- 
didly, but—I had been told 
that I must fix my tent so 
that it faced east and west, 
exactly in the same direction 
in which the nose of the car 
was pointing now! The space 
was too narrow to turn the 
car, and so the headlights 
would be perfectly useless to 
help me in my work. 

Never mind, I had an electric 
torch, and that would help me 
in my struggle with twenty- 
eight tent pegs. 

I fished the tent out of the 
car, spread out ground-sheet, 
tent and fly-sheet, which at 
once the malicious wind blew 
up into the air. I laid boulders 
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on the corners to hold them 
down and got out my pegs, 
only to discover what had not 
occurred to me before, that 
a stone quarry is naturally 
composed of stone! The layer 
of turf above it had misled 
me, and, as I strenuously tried 
to hammer in peg after peg, 
they buckled up and fell flat. 
It looked as though I should 
have to sleep inside the car 
after all, but by that time I 
had grown ‘ cussed ’ and swore 
to erect that tent somehow. 

‘So I rolled big boulders over 
the wobbly pegs and at length 
the tent was up, and fortu- 
nately for my pride it was too 
dark to see how badly it was set. 

It was by then half-past 
eleven, and I realised that I 
was wolfishly hungry, and 
searched frantically for my 
Primus stove and supplies. The 
stove leaked ...! My cook 
had forgotten to put in the 
useful egg... .! 

At midnight I sat down to 
a meal of hot tea made from 
the spirit-lamp in my tea- 
basket, biscuits and a scrap 
of dried ham left over from 
luncheon, but never was food 
more welcome. Then I put 
up my camp bed, undressed in 
the dark, put on my woollen 
pyjamas (bought specially for 
this adventure), crept wearily 
into my Jaeger sleeping-bag, 
and slept the sleep of the 
physically exhausted till dawn, 
undisturbed by torrents of rain 
spattering on my tent and the 
howling wind outside. 

When I opened my eyes next 
morning I saw, framed in the 
open doorway of the tent 
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against a background of cloudy 
sky, a horned head peering in 
at me. 

“Pan!” I thought to myself 
drowsily. ‘‘ Very fitting that 
my first visitor should be Pan.”’ 

But the apparition proved 
to be only a horned sheep. I 
got up quickly and went out on 
to the moor, which looked very 
wonderful in the cold light of 
dawn. It was only five o’clock 
—I had not realised that dawn 
in summer came 80 early. The 
rain had stopped, thank good- 
ness, and I made myself some 
tea in the open air and then 
sat on a boulder, wrapped in 
a cloak, and watched the sun 
rise, turning the sky into a 
sea of rose and saffron and 
Nile green. The valleys and 
hills became first amethyst, 
then cobalt blue, and finally 
the whole world turned golden. 

I wandered about in my 
pyjamas for some time, and 
then dressed deliciously in the 
sunshine, made breakfast, and 
after that roamed across the 
moor, where I met a shepherd, 
who gave me my first demon- 
stration of the wonderful in- 
telligence of a Yorkshire sheep- 
dog. He was in charge of 
several flocks, scattered over 
the moors. The dog knew 
each sheep of each flock, obeyed 
the signals of his master when 
half a mile away, lying flat 
at a whistle, herding in a stray 
sheep at a gesture, in an un- 
canny way. 

I watched, fascinated, until 
the sun became obscured by 
ominous indigo clouds. I must 
rush back, strike camp quickly 
and get my tent rolled up into 
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its canvas bag before it got 
soaked once again. So I 
thanked my shepherd friend 
and hurried back to my stone 
quarry. 

It was raining pitilessly be- 
fore I had finished packing up 
my gear, for each bent tent peg 
had to be hammered flat again 
ready for use that night ; but 
at last it was done, and I drove 
off the moor in blinding rain. 

To my surprise I found that 
I was descending interminably. 
Arriving at night, I had not 
noticed how steeply I had 
climbed. Down in the valley 
at last, I found myself in full 
sunshine, and then it was that 
I realised that I had been 
camping literally in the clouds 
—hence all that mist and rain ! 

Two nights on the road, 
camping the second night in a 
queer funnel of a ravine where 
thunder roared all night and 
my tent was set amid bracken 
and boulders, somewhere on 
the border-land of Scotland ; 
and my third day found me 
way up in Perthshire. 

Studying my map, I chose 
a track instead of a road, 
hoping at the end of it to find 
the deserted camp-site of my 
dreams—somewhere on a moun- 
tain and near a little loch. 

I found it towards evening. 
A lovely grassy plateau half- 
way up a mountain, sheltered 
by a thicket of silver birch 
trees, and not far from a little 
brawling burn which foamed 
down into the loch far below. 
A fairy place with great chunks 
of sparkling white quartz jut- 
ting through the turf at 
intervals. 
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Cattle were grazing not far 
off, and I judged that this 
must be somebody’s property 
and that I had better find out 
who was the agent and get 
permission to camp on my 
plateau. So I marked the 
place and drove on till, by 
great good luck, I found a 
promising - looking man in 
gaiters who proved to be an 
agent. I described my plateau, 
and persuaded him that I was 
a clean and conscientious person 
who had deliberately chosen a 
deserted spot far from other 
tents and caravans because I 
disliked licensed camp-sites and 
company. Apparently he had 
suffered much from careless 
campers, and this reassured 
him, for he gave me permission 
to pitch my tent and to wander 
where I chose. 

Triumphantly I drove back 
to my fairy place, and then 
began the terrific work of 
dragging all my camp equip- 
ment and stores up that moun- 
tain to my plateau. I had filled 
the dicky of the car with sup- 
plies and pots and pans, in- 
tending to use it as a store 
cupboard. It had not struck 
me that if I wanted to camp 
half-way up a steep trackless 
mountain I must leave my car 
at the foot of it ! 

As usual it was dark before 
I had finished—the work took 
longer than it need have done, 
because there had to be breath- 
ing spaces, which became un- 
duly prolonged as the sun sank 
behind the mountains and 
turned the little loch into a 
lake of fire. I gazed and gazed 
at the lovely scene above, 
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below and around me. [| 
counted seventeen little water- 
falls cascading down the moun- 
tain on the other side of the 
loch like silver ribbons. [ 
strayed about picking wild 
flowers and ferns and paddling 
in the little burn while I filled 
my canvas water-bucket. It 
was 80 heavenly quiet. Only 
the sound of running streams 
and distant waterfalls to break 
the crystal silence; and oh! 
the purity of the air! There 
was every inducement to 
dawdle. Besides—what did it 
matter when I had my supper 
or when I went to bed? I was 
FREE ! 

Very early next morning I 
was nearly blown out of bed 
by a most tremendous and 
startling WHoooooFF! in my 
ear. Springing to my feet I 
rushed to the entrance of the 
tent and peered cautiously out- 
side. It was surrounded by a 
circle of horned Highland cattle, 
inquisitively sniffing and blow- 
ing around my camp-site. Now 
I had been told by an old 
camper that to alarm a cow in 
the vicinity of a tent was fatal, 
as the beast would inevitably 
kick up its heels, stampede 
among the guy-ropes and per- 
haps carry away the tent with 
it in its headlong flight. So, 
seizing my toothbrush, I very 
gingerly advanced upon the 
nearest cow, which backed 
obligingly before me. Having 
driven her off to a safe dis- 
tance, I pursued the others in 
turn, and they all retreated 
swiftly—except one, a brute 
with a broken horn, which 
began to advance upon me. I 
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prandished my toothbrush— 
she hastened her steps in my 
direction—and then I suddenly 
remembered that if I was to 
have any breakfast I must go 
quickly into the tent, close the 
flap and light my spirit kettle, 
which I speedilyfdid. She did 
her best to blow out my lamp 
with her sniffs and snorts under 
the edge of the tent, but I got 
my kettle boiling, and, en- 
couraged with hot tea, I dressed 
hurriedly and crawled under 
the canvas at the back of the 
tent and made my way swiftly 
through the bracken towards 
the distant farm outside which 
Ihad found my agent the night 
before. I wanted some fresh 
milk, I wanted eggs and butter, 
and, above all, I wanted to 
have those cows parked else- 
where before night. 

I found my farm and made 
friends with both the farmer 
and his wife. Evidently they 
thought me a little mad at first, 
but when I explained where I 
was camping, admired their 
land and told them of the 
agent’s permission, their faces 
split up into broad grins as 
they informed me that I was 
trespassing and that my plateau 
did not come under that par- 
ticular agent’s jurisdiction ! 
Then we all laughed, and having 
driven a very long distance I 
gained sanction for my tent 
from yet another agent living 
on the other side of the loch. 
Thus was I made free of two 
beautiful properties for three 
weeks, and I blessed my 
blunder. 

When I asked that the cows 
might be removed to other 
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pasturage, [ was informed that 
there are no boundaries on 
mountains, so that the beasts 
could not be controlled. But 
late that evening, having spent 
a day in company of cows 
who seemed extremely anxious 
to help me put my camp in 
order, I heard a creaking sound, 
and saw a cart toiling up the 
mountain followed by two men 
—my farmer and another. 
They had come to put up a 
cattle fenee round my camp- 
site to secure me from the 
invasion of live-stock, and they 
worked till it was dark, putting 
up a wide fairy-ring of stakes 
and wire until my tent was 
enclosed in its own private 
circle of ground. 

Every morning the farmer’s 
Shepherd gave an ‘ Huloooo- 
oo000!’ from the mountain 
above me when he brought 
his sheep to graze. This was 
a prearranged signal to see if 
‘the venturesome lassie’ (as 
I was called in the Highlands) 
was safe. If she halloed back 
to him he would know that all 
was well with her and would 
come no farther. Never was 
shown such kindness and deli- 
cacy to any lone woman—no 
longer really a ‘ lassie.’ 

On days when it was too 
wet for me to get my camp-fire 
going outside, the farmer’s wife 
cooked me a hot meal, which I 
collected in a tin pot. They 
lent me their boat, in which I 
drifted about the loch on the 
few rare sunny days, and rowed 
strenuously, wrapped in oilskins, 
on wet ones. They were mar- 
vellously kind—far kinder than 
the weather! For it rained 
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nearly every day and night, 
and when it was not raining 
it was Scotch misting, which 
amounted to the same thing. 
However, the whole experience 
was so new to me that even the 
effort to keep things dry and 
to dry them when wet was 
interesting; while fetching 
water from the burn (climbing 
a wall of loose boulders with 
both hands carrying full buckets 
of water is not an easy perform- 
ance), finding dry -wood and 
making a cave of boulders to 
shelter a camp-fire and then 
getting it to light—and to stay 
alight—were all exciting adven- 
tures to a novice like myself. 

The whole of one’s behaviour 
is reversed in camp. One 
climbs down into bed instead 
of up into bed. One does 
everything in a_ horizontal 
rather than a vertical position. 
One kneels to wash in a basin 
on the floor; one’s food is 
placed on the floor instead of a 
table. Almost at once I suf- 
fered from ‘camper’s back,’ 
and had a permanent ache in 
mine for the first few days. 
Then I grew cunning, and 
made a store-box table for 
meals and a cairn of boulders 
for my washing-up basin. 

I learned my lessons pain- 
fully at times. I discovered 
that pots and pans placed 
over a camp-fire get red-hot 
handles. I burned a hand- 
kerchief (used as a hand-pro- 
tector) in a licking flame. I 
extinguished a laboriously lit 
camp-fire by tipping over the 
kettle, which was precariously 
balanced on a boulder. I 
nearly had a fire in my tent 


by leaving my oil-stove in a 
draught. I found that maraud- 
ing sheep-dogs deplete larders, 
and realised the necessity of 
hanging my meat on a tree, 
Then I discovered that rain 
pattering upon meat turned it 
mouldy, and after that I but- 
toned my waterproof skirt over 
it. Iwas much surprised by the 
enveloping flood that one small 
vessel of water can produce 
when overturned upon a ground- 
Sheet. All kinds of obvious 
truths did I learn by painful 
experience, and I was con- 
tinually thankful that my scep- 
tical camper friend could not 
witness my humiliations. How 
he would have chuckled ! 

My cooking was queer in 
the extreme, but living in the 
open air gives one such a tre- 
mendous appetite that one eats 
anything eagerly. Only one 
nauseous concoction defeated 
me. I attempted a cauliflower 
au gratin, which, boiled in a 
pot with lumps of cheese, re- 
fused to soften and remained 
still a hard ball covered with 
a glutinous yellow mask of 
cheese at midnight that same 
day. (I have since been in- 
formed that you do not boil 
cauliflower au gratin.) But the 
delicious thing was that NOTH- 
ING MATTERED. No one but 
myself had to eat those funny 
dishes at still funnier hours, so 
there was no agony about it, 
except, perhaps, occasional 
bouts of violent indigestion 
which could easily be walked 
or climbed off. 

Gasping stertorously at first, 
I soon could conquer great 
heights with ease. I would tie 
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up my tent, take a knapsack 
of sandwiches, fruit and Scotch 
scones, and go off for the day. 
My proudest moment was when 
I achieved the top of the high- 
est mountain in that district, 
marked, of course, with a great 
cairn, and placed my stone (a 
block of white quartz brought 
with me for the purpose) on 
the top of it. 

I never felt lonely at night 
because a little hedgehog in- 
variably came and scavenged 
round my camp-site. The noise 
he made among. my pots and 
pans startled me the first time 
he came, till flashing on my 
electric torch I saw two little 
red eyes gleaming at me in 
the entrance of my tent. I 
always kept the flap open so 
that I might see the sun and 
moon—when there were any— 
rise over the mountains and 
their reflection in the loch. 
After that first visit, I always 
prepared my hedgehog a little 
bowl of porridge — being a 
Scotch hedgehog I imagined 
that this was what he would 
prefer. This I left in the door- 
way of the tent, and when he 
came I lay in the darkness and 
listened to him sucking it up. 
I expect he sorely missed his 
midnight supper when I went 
away, but I left him a supply 
of foods to comfort him for 
a while at any rate. 

Occasionally, very occasion- 
ally, I drove to the nearest 
little town to collect accumu- 
lated letters and get provisions. 
At the outset I decided that a 
tarpaulin would be necessary 
to cover my gallant little car, 
parked out in the rain. My 
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farmer told me of a contractor 
in the nearest town who might 
hire me one, and I drove at 
once to his house. It was a 
cosy cottage, and its front 
parlour was filled with birds 
of every description flying loose, 
rescued maimed or frozen from 
the mountains in winter by 
the man’s wife, who opened 
the door to me with a black- 
bird perched on one shoulder 
and a thrush on the other. Of 
course, before I broached my 
business, I wanted to see all 
the birds and hear their his- 
tories, and this;apparently en- 
deared me at once to their 
saviours. When at last I told 
the man that I wanted a tar- 
paulin, he said he ‘thocht’ he 
could find me a ‘ tarrrrrpaulin ’ 
in his warehouse, climbed into 
my car and directed me thither. 
On the way he informed me 
cautiously that the only spare 
tarpaulin he had was much 
the worse for wear and had a 
big hole in the middle of it, 
which was not encouraging. 
But the way was long and 
winding, and, as I told him 
of my adventures and of the 
kindness of the Highland 
people, he gradually remem- 
bered that he had a brand- 
new tarpaulin that he might 
be able to find. This was pro- 
duced and handed over to me 
—a really new one which had 
never yet been unpacked. He 
entrusted it to me without 
even taking the precaution of 
finding out my name or where 
I was camping, indignantly 
refusing to take any payment 
for it whatsoever. 

It was indeed a new tar 
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paulin, and it had been left 
in a hot warehouse, folded, 
for months, and was hopelessly 
glued together with sticky tar, 
as I found to my cost when 
trying to unfold it. I stood 
on one fold and tugged with 
all my strength, but all that 
happened was that both the 
rubber soles of my canvas 
shoes were pulled off by the 
tar and remained sticking to 
the tarpaulin. I had to take 
it back next day, and I told 
my kind man that he must buy 
me a new pair of shoes. When 
he saw my rubber soles sticking 
to his tarpaulin he laughed 
till he cried; but he imme- 
diately produced a splendid 
green canvas proofed sheet in 
exchange—so after all he did 
possess more than one tar- 
paulin ! 

The trust and honesty of the 
Highlanders is very beautiful. 
A crofter, living far up in the 
mountains, will order a parcel 
of groceries to be brought by 
the carrier. The carrier puts 
the parcel on the wall bordering 
the main road at the foot of 
the mountain, and there that 
parcel will remain until the 
crofter can come and fetch it. 
No one else would think of 
touching it. 

I had heard so much of the 
‘canniness’ and meanness of 
the Scots people, but was con- 
tinually amazed and touched 
by their generosity and trust. 
I was a complete stranger, but 
they welcomed me with perfect 
courtesy and kindness as a 
friend. I had also heard of 
the Scots’ lack of humour, 
and everywhere I found that 
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a laugh and a joke were the 
keys which opened every home 
and heart to me. 

I felt very sad when the day 
of my departure came and my 
adventure was so nearly ended, 
but I decided to prolong it as 
far as possible by going home 
by an unknown and different 
route—through the Lake Dis- 
trict, which I had never seen 
(and, a8 it proved, never did 
see). This would mean camp- 
ing for at least two days in 
different places on the road, 
always exciting, because one 
never knows if a suitable camp- 
site (with water within reach) 
will be found—before dark. 
My temptation always was to 
drive on and on—and On, 
hoping ever to find some spot 
just a little more perfect than 
the last. Consequently I was 
always benighted, and never 
once did I put up my tent in 
daylight ! 

On my last day I struck 
camp between heavy showers of 
rain, made my farewells at the 
farm and settled up my small 
bill for eggs, milk, butter and 
so forth, amid general regrets 
at my departure and assurances 
that my camp-site should be 
kept for me only, and that I 
should always be welcome 
whenever I cared to return. 

I could not get off very early, 
as the dragging of gear and 
belongings down the mountain 
and then packing them into 
the car was a somewhat heavy 
job, but the little car went 
gallantly afterwards in torrents 
of rain and much wind, and I 
managed to get right on to 
the mountain track bordering 
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the Tweed just as night was 
falling. 

Here there was an endless 
expanse Of heather moor and 
bleak rocky mountains, with 
only here and there a lonely 
cottage far in the distance and 
no other sign of shelter. To 
pitch a tent would have been 
impossible in such weather, 
and I decided to curl up in the 
car for the night, when I sud- 
denly espied a little fir-wood 
ahead, shut in by a stone wall. 
I drew up the car under the 
wall, made myself some tea 
and ate a little food, then 
climbed the wall and explored 
the wood. The ground was 
soft with pine needles and 
comparatively dry, so it 
occurred to me to drag up 
the big tarpaulin which my 
kind contractor had lent me 
for the homeward journey, hang 
it over some branches and 
make a kind of wigwam under 
which I could sleep. There 
were some broken boughs which 
formed side-props. I laid down 
my ground-sheet, draped my 
tarpaulin over the upper 
branches and so made the 
cosiest little shelter imaginable, 
with my camp-bed keeping me 
off the ground. Midges were 
a nuisance, but I soaked hand- 
kerchiefs with citronelle oil and 
hung them about, and so gained 
peace and slept well. 

It was fascinating waking 
in the morning to the song of 
wood-wrens and seeing ferns 
and tree-boles all around me ! 

It had cleared up a bit, so 
I moved on early and drove 
hard all day. Later the weather 
became poisonous, and through 


the Kendal and Keswick dis- 
tricts the heavy clouds on the 
hills and the sheets of rain 
entirely hid the landscape from 
my view, 80 that I saw literally 
nothing of that lovely country 
Save wet streaming roads. At 
four o’clock it was almost 
night, so awful was the weather. 
A hurricane arose, nearly blow- 
ing my car across the road 
and making steering very diffi- 
cult, and outside Ilkley I nearly 
met my end when a huge 
char-a-bane came crashing 
round the corner behind me 
and very nearly ditched my 
car. I swerved into the grass 
hollow at the side of the road 
to avoid being crushed by this 
monster, and my car rolled 
over on two wheels. My heavy 
tea-basket and all my bedding 
slipped forward on to my head, 
stunning and burying me. My 
wheels missed a deep dyke of 
water by a fraction of a foot, 
and, if the ground had not been 
soft and the loaded car so heavy 
that it sank into the wet ground, 
I must have skidded into it. I 
felt a bit dazed for a moment, 
and the next thing I knew, 
when I had extricated my 
bruised head from blankets and 
pillows, was that the driver 
and conductor of the char-a- 
bane and an empurpled old 
Scots gentleman were standing 
by my window, the two former 
white and shaking, the latter 
damning and blasting them (in 
a marvellous Scots accent) and 
full of solicitude for me. 

He (the old Scot) saw it 
happen and thought I was done 
for, as the char-a-bane only 
missed me by a hair’s-breadth 
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—it did just scrape my wing. 
He got out of his car and 
hustled the men over to mine 
to apologise. He was so sweet 
to me, bless him, wanted to 
give me brandy and so on— 
and HOW he cursed those men ! 

By violent acceleration and 
the heaving of many people, 
for by this time several tourists 
had leaped from the char-a-bane 
to give a hand, the car was 
righted again on the road, and, 
after an examination and a 
trial of its powers, was found 
to be undamaged. I was terri- 
fied lest the axles might be 
wrenched and my steering 
ruined, but mercifully and 
miraculously it was perfectly 
normal. 

I was too weary and shaken 
to bother to take the number 
of that char-a-banc, but I left 
my old Scot busily noting down 
the name and address of the 
driver, still damning his eyes, 
in a downpour of rain. 

I was anxious to get to 
some fairly sheltered spot be- 
fore night as the gale was 
rising, the sky indigo and the 
rain beating in through the 
top of the wind-screen, but 
I could find no such place. 
Then, through the dusk, I saw 
a private estate with a disused 
grass drive sheltered by trees, 
and I thought that I would 
drive the car in there and 
sleep inside it. But I decided 
on reflection that it would be 
a melancholy end to my adven- 
ture to be had up for trespass, 
and that I had better go on 
to the main entrance and ask 
permission of the owners to 
park the car in their grounds 


till morning as I was be- 
nighted, and no one could 
pitch a tent on so wild a night, 

Driving on for half a mile 
I found the great entrance 
gates and above them a notice 
For SALE, so I felt my chances 
were good, and that I might 
be able to persuade the care- 
taker to grant me leave to 
remain in the park. 

I drove on, up a seemingly in- 
terminable drive, till I reached 
a great grey stone mansion, 
dark and forbidding in the 
fading light and without a sign 
of life. But I got out of the 
car and struggled round to the 
back, where in a cottage some 
way off I saw a light. Stum- 
bling through soaking shrub- 
beries overgrown with brambles 
and weeds, buffeted by the 
wind and blinded by rain, I 
reached it at last and knocked 
at the door. It belonged to 
the home farmer, so his apple- 
cheeked wife told me. She 
saw no objection to my stay- 
ing in the park, but, throwing 
her apron over her head, she 
kindly scuttled forth into the 
rain to a house farther on, 
where lived the agent-care- 
taker, a dour, bespectacled Scot, 
who soon came striding towards 
me. I told him my story, and 
he listened in silence, looking 
me over cannily the while. 
I feared he was going to refuse 
my request, and began to wish 
that I had taken French leave 
and entered the grass drive at 
the other end of the estate, 
where no one would have found 
me, when he amazed me by 
asking if I would like to park 
my car under a great stone 
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stable archway. I assented 
rapturously, and when he under- 
stood that I intended to sleep 
in the car, he suggested very 
diffidently— 

“A have a verra nice dry 
harrrrmmness - room neeerrr the 
stable eef that would take 
yeeer fancy ?”’ Then produc- 
ing a bunch of keys and asking 
me to follow him, he led me 
pack to the pile of dark build- 
ings, unlocked a door, showed 
me a gloriously snug and warm 
wood-panelled room and in- 
quired if I would like to put 
up my camp-bed in there. 

WHat Luck! Wuat Lux- 
uRY! I positively capered 
with delight, and his face broke 
up into a smile. 

I hauled my gear out of the 
car and began boiling up water 
to make coffee and cook an 
egg, he watching me silently 
the while. Then he vanished, 
and after some time reappeared 
with a candle and a box of 
firewood. Then he disappeared 
again and returned this time 
with a bucket of coke, and 
in a few minutes had lit a huge 
stove (unnoticed by me, being 
in a shadowy corner), which 
heated water in a tank. There 
was a sink in that corner, a 
cupboard for clothes in another, 
and even a broken bit of 
mirror on a shelf, for a groom 
had occupied that room, so 
my Scotch Samaritan told me. 
Soon I was warm, could cook 
my food in comfort, with a 
prospect of being abie to fill 
my rubber bath with hot water 
from the tap over the sink and 
have a tub! 

It was like a wonderful 
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dream, and I was so elated 
by my good fortune that I 
lit a whole boxful of Price’s 
night-lights and decorated my 
room with them to celebrate 
the occasion, my dour Scot 
standing silent and awkward, 
watching me heavily all the 
time, while I babbled about 
my adventures in the High- 
lands to cover the silence. 

When my egg was boiled, 
the coffee made and a table 
made from a store-box laid all 
ready, just as I was beginning 
to think the man would never 
go, he solemnly walked up to 
me and handed me the key of 
the room with a gawky bow so 
that I could lock myself in for 
the night. 

I thanked him very warmly 
for providing such luxury, 
apologised for keeping him out 
of bed (it was by then 10.15 
P.M.) and for bringing him out 
at all on such a night. 

He looked at me gravely and 
replied— 

“Not at orrrl! A must 
thank ye foor a verra eeeen- 
terresting enterrrrtainment !” 
bowed again and departed, his 
whole face split into a grin. 

So, in spite of his immovable 
demeanour, apparently my wild 
joy over his harness-room, my 
idea of glorious luxury and 
all my funny preparations had 
tickled him enormously. 

And they say the Scots have 
no sense of humour ! 

Well, I locked myself in, 
had my supper and then a 
heavenly hot bath, and slept 
marvellously in my cosy room 
while the gale roared outside 
and the rain lashed my windows. 
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* In the morning I found a 
pixie well in the grounds and 
fetched delicious icy drinking- 
water from it, got milk from 
the farm and made the ac- 
quaintance of the farmer. He 
told me that, returning late at 
night and seeing my array of 
night-lights flickering in the 
great grey block of desolate 
buildings, he had imagined 
either that he had “taken 
too much Scotch ” or that the 
Little People had taken over 
the place. 

I gave his children some 
Scotch sweeties and my dear, 
dour caretaker a box of a 
hundred cigarettes which had 
been given to me to console 
my solitude, and made warm 
farewells. 

It was very delightful to be 
able to make a decent toilette 
in my cosy room before I 
started, but, as I shed my 
leather shorts and jumper and 
substituted a skirt and blouse, 
I felt very sad, for that night 
I should reach civilisation. In 
future I must conform to con- 
ventions, and I had discovered 
during my three weeks of lonely 
camping that I was really a 
gypsy at heart. 

I felt myself growing older 
and older as I neared home, 
and when I reached and entered 
our little house I was struck 
immediately by its airlessness 
(though all the windows were 
open) and the dim light, after 
the free open air and light of 
my Scotch mountain. 

All the same it was rather 
wonderful to get back to an 
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automatic supply of water, 
h. & c.; rather a relief to live 
in a vertical instead of a hori- 
zontal position ; to see appe- 
tising food appearing that had 
not first to be fetched, then 
cooked, and to know that 
there would be no greasy fry- 
ing-pan to be scoured—by me 
—after the feast. And it was 
bliss indescribable to turn on 
electric light and slide between 
smooth fair linen sheets into 
a soft bed ! 

My husband smiled quietly 
over my appreciation of home 
comforts, but he became very 
depressed when I expressed 
enthusiasm for life in camp— 
even under such damp con- 
ditions. I think he had secretly 
hoped that if he ‘ gave me my 
head’ and allowed me to set 
forth on so mad an adventure, 
I should be so sickened by my 
experiences that I should never 
want to leave him again. With 
despair he saw me _ poring 
over Welsh maps and plan- 
ning out my route for next 
summer ! 

My sceptical friend insisted 
upon examining my camp equip- 
ment with a professional eye 
before he would believe that 
I had actually ‘stuck it out.’ 
But when he saw the condition 
of my weather-stained tent, 
my bent pegs and blackened 
cooking utensils, and then 
scrutinised my hands, he was 
evidently convinced that my 
adventures were genuine. 

“You little TRAMP!” he 
chuckled. 

WINIFRED FORTESCUE. 
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DEATH. 


BY LIEUT.-COLONEL R. H. ELLIOT. 
(Late of The Indian Medical Service.) 


Or all the deadly snakes, 
probably none is so well known 
as the cobra; this is partly 
due to the fact that in India 
and in the East generally it is 
by far the commonest of the 
thanatophidia, or death-dealing 
serpents. The cobra might, 
however, justifiably plead with 
Punch’s tramp, “ ’arf the lies 
you ’ear about me, lady, ain’t 
true.” I do not believe that 
it ever attacks a human being 
except in what it believes to 
be the defence of itself or its 
young, and unlike some of the 
vipers, especially the Russel 
Viper, it will always try to get 
out of harm’s way if there is a 
chance of doing so. I worked 
with cobras and other deadly 
snakes for many years, and 
came to the very definite con- 
clusion that the former are 
gentle and very timid snakes, 
and that they respond quickly 
to kind treatment. The essen- 
tial point in handling them is 
to avoid causing them alarm 
by any sudden movement. On 
one occasion when a cobra, 
which had been thoroughly 
frightened by a mongoose, got 
out of control and became very 
dangerous, I was able to quiet 
and then to capture it by 
holding the top of the round 
snake-basket in which it had 
previously been confined over 
its head and slowly lowering 
it. I am bound to confess 


that it was a tense moment, 
but it taught me a lot in a very 
few seconds. A good deal has 
been said and written on the 
subject of the immunity which 
the snake-charmers are reputed 
to possess, but I believe that 
any protection they enjoy is 
due to their knowledge of the 
habits of the reptiles, which 
leads these men to work gently, 
rhythmically, fearlessly and 
methodically. 

Whilst I was carrying out 
snake-venom research in Pro- 
fessor Sir Thomas R. Fraser’s 
laboratory in Edinburgh, I had 
oceasion to use a large quantity 
of cobra and other venoms. The 
consequence was that the de- 
mand for the product in Madras 
(whence my supply came) went 
up for the time being with a 
bound. <A number of snake- 
men were thus kept unusually 
busy, and with their earnings 
were able, and of course more 
than willing, to indulge freely 
in arrack (native spirit), with 
the unfortunate result that 
two of them lost their lives. 
Their unaccustomed compara- 
tive wealth led to intoxication, 
and so made them forget their 
usual caution. I have no doubt 
that some hasty or ill-judged 
movement alarmed the snakes, 
and fatal bites were inflicted. I 
have never heard of a snake- 
charmer being killed in the 
ordinary pursuit of his calling, 
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nor have I ever seen one show 
the least fear of a colubrine 
snake; but it was quite dif- 
ferent with the vipers, which 
they never handle if they can 
‘help. That, however, is an- 
other story altogether. 

There can be no doubt that 
a cobra is fond of music—if 
the noise which the charmer 
makes on his pipe can be so 
classified. The snake shows 
every sign of appreciating the 
sounds produced, and, with 
hood erect, sways gently in 
time with the music and with 
the movement of the man’s 
body. Whether wild snakes 
are really charmed from their 
holes by the pipes it is difficult 
to say, but this belief is held 
very firmly by many trust- 
worthy Anglo-Indians, and I 
am not prepared to dispute it. 
It is quite certain that if a 
reward of a rupee for each live 
cobra is offered, the supply is 
almost unlimited; these are 
unquestionably wild snakes. 

Cobras, like all other animals, 
vary greatly ; some are prob- 
ably far more easily tamed 
than others. Those which are 
brought round for display on 
the verandahs of the hotels or 
private houses are, I believe, 
specially selected ; their obedi- 
ence and tractability are most 
striking. Not only do the 
snakes vary among themselves, 
but the same is true of the 
charmers. Some adopt cruel 
methods of taming their 
charges, one of the commonest 
of which is to break off the 
poison teeth. This may be 
done in several ways, but the 
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usual method is to irritate the 
snake by shaking in front of 
it a piece of rag tied at the 
end of a cord. When the snake 
strikes, the man pulls the cord 
sharply away and carries the 
teeth with it. Another way is 
to seize the snake, force a 
piece of stick between its jaws, 
and then, by pulling it forward, 
to snap off the fangs. A snake 
so treated has a very tender 
mouth for some time, and will 
not attempt to strike until the 
wound has healed and fresh 
poison teeth have come for- 
ward to replace the broken 
ones. A man once came to 
my compound with two cobras 
which he handled with the 
utmost fearlessness. He did 
not even bother to watch the 
animals, but kept his eye on 
the camera with which I was 
taking his photograph. I 
bought the cobras from him, 
killed them, and found that 
though one had both poison 
fangs broken off, the other had 
but one so put out of action. 
He little knew what risk he was 
running, yet possibly he may 
have been correct in believ- 
ing that a snake so damaged 
was safe enough to handle. At 
the same time, I am satisfied 
that many of the cobras brought 
round to perform have in no 
way been mutilated. Another 
snake-man’s trick is to make a 
cut into the poison-sac from 
beneath the lip on each side; 
this establishes a fistula, which 
may sometimes be permanent, 
and which effectually prevents 
the reptile from delivering a 
poisonous bite. To understand 
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this it is necessary to realise 
exactly how a fatal bite is 
inflicted. A cobra, in common 
with the other poisonous colu- 
prine snakes, has only one pair 
of poison-transmitting fangs in 
use at a time. There are others 
behind which soon replace them 
when they are damaged or 
lost. A fang may be compared 
to the needle of a hypodermic 
syringe, and just as that needle 
is connected with the barrel of 
the syringe, so are the fangs 
connected on each side with 
the sac or reservoir in which 
the venom is stored ready for 
use. The poisonous fluid is 
secreted slowly by a gland 
which is strictly comparable 
with our own salivary glands. 
When the snake wants to bite, 
it raises its head, hisses loudly, 
spreads out its hood—presum- 
ably to terrify its victim— 
lunges forward with the weight 
of its stroke behind the head, 
drives the fangs home into its 
prey, and injects its venom by 
a muscular squeeze on its poison 
bag. The whole action must 
be co-ordinated in order to be 
successful. There must be the 
poison in the sac, the connection 
between it and the tooth must 
be perfect, the teeth must at 
the critical moment be erected 
and must stand at right angles 
to the upper jaw instead of 
lying tucked up against it as 
they ordinarily do, the fangs 
must penetrate the victim’s 
skin, and at the correct moment 
the muscle which covers the 
poison bag must contract and 
force the poison out into the 
bitten tissues. 
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All this explains why people 
and animals sometimes recover 
from the bite of a poisonous 
snake. I have known of an 
instance in which an Indian 
officer got into bed and was 
bitten on the foot. He threw 
back the sheet, and to his 
horror found a cobra beneath 
it. There was no help avail- 
able, and, after killing the 
snake, he sat down to write 
final letters and make his will. 
He then got into bed, and woke 
in the morning none the worse 
for hisadventure. Just another 
instance : I saw a large Russel 
viper seize a village dog and 
Shake it as a terrier shakes a 
rat. The dog howled, but was 
none the worse. Obviously the 
snakes in both these instances 
failed to inject venom. <A few 
days later the same dog walked 
over the same Russel viper in 
search of a bit of meat. The 
viper struck with the rapidity 
of a whip lash, and the dog 
was dead in twenty minutes, 
the quickest death from snake- 
bite I have ever seen or been 
able to authenticate. 

One more little point of 
interest: many people think 
that the snake’s tooth is hol- 
lowed out to make it serve 
its function as a hypodermic 
needle, but this is quite wrong. 
What really happens is that 
the tooth flattens out and is 
bent forward on itself until 
its edges meet and become 
almost, as it were, soldered 
together in front. If you ex- 
amine a tooth of this kind 
when it is cleaned of flesh and 
dried, you can see the line 
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where the folding edges have 
met, and you can test the very 
sharp edges of the little needle. 
Some snakes, for instance the 
tree-snakes and the sea-snakes, 
have their teeth grooved in- 
stead of canalised; this is a 
stage in the evolution of the 
more perfect article possessed 
by the cobra and others. The 
bite of the sea-snake is none 
the less deadly in spite of the 
apparent imperfection of its 
“ needle.’ 

T have often been asked ques- 
tions about the size and habits 
of the cobra. At one time I 
had a large number of these 
reptiles collected for me, and 
the biggest was just six feet 
long—that was my record. The 
ordinary specimen is about five 
feet in length and five inches in 
circumference at its thickest 
part. It travels on the tips of 
its ribs, and the pace it can 
attain is astonishing. It usually 
moves in the dark, and it seems 
to keep to the same path each 
night, probably on its way to 
water. An observant eye can 
see the tracks of these snakes 
across the drives leading up to 
Indian houses, and sometimes 
detect the ‘form’ under a 
hedge, in which the snake lies 
apparently for hours at a time. 
This reminds me of an incident 
in which this observation prob- 
ably saved the life of one of 
our party. We had sent away 
the car and were walking home 
in the cool of the evening. The 
lantern-boy had fallen behind 
when we turned into the gate 
of the compound, and the 
party were about to go on 


when I remembered the marks 
of a large snake which I had 
seen several days in succession 
near the house. We called the 
boy up and approached care- 
fully, and there, lying on the 
left-hand side of the drive, 
about a foot from the hedge, 
was a large cobra, which slid 
off as soon as the light flashed 
on it. A few days later a 
young officer came to see me, 
and told me that he had run 
over a snake on his motor- 
bicycle and that he thought he 
had broken its back. The next 
day the head gardener brought 
in a dead cobra which he had 
found in one of our little irri- 
gating wells with its back 
broken. No wise man in the 
East walks about at night 
without a lantern. This was 
impressed on me in my first 
month in India, for as I was 
returning from Mess with a 
friend and a boy carrying a 
lantern, I heard a sudden shout 
of “Samp, sahib,” and as I 
jumped to avoid it, I saw the 
snake glide into the hedge 
almost from under my feet. To 
this day I cannot walk about 
on grass or in woods after dark 
with any feeling of safety, and 
I have to tell my subconscious 
self not to be so stupid, as 
there is no ‘hooded death’ 
here. I believe many who 
have served for years in India 
have the same feeling. 

As I have already said, I do 
not believe the cobra ever 
bites a man unless it is fright- 
ened; if it is trodden on or 
disturbed whilst resting it im- 
mediately becomes dangerous. 
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On one occasion I came back 
late just before dinner, and 
was about to throw myself into 
a long chair in the verandah 
for a drink when my butler 
noticed a cobra coiled up under 
the chair. It is more than 
likely that it would have re- 
sented my sudden movement 
and would at once have struck 
me. It is during the rains, 
especially on the break of the 
monsoon, that snakes most 
often come into the houses to 
escape from the wet. A bunga- 
low I had during my early 
days was often thus invaded. 
One night my stable companion 
and I killed three lots of snakes, 
all quite harmless and of the 
same species, but the incident 
was a bit disturbing to our 
equanimity, the more so as I 
did not then know the differ- 
ence between the deadly and 
the innocent varieties. 

Unlike the viperine snakes, 
whose young are born alive, 
the cobra lays eggs, which are 
white and as big as those of a 
pigeon. They are left to be 
hatched out by the heat of 
the sun, The young cobras 
become dangerous at a very 
early age, and even the youngest 
should be handled with very 
great care, as they are ex- 
tremely vicious. 

Very many people confuse 
the harmless rat-snake with 
the cobra, and indeed it is 
very easy to do so. I can 
well remember making this 
mistake on two occasions. The 
first was in the middle of my 
Own compound : the snake was 
gliding along in the grass, and 
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when I ran it down it turned 
at bay and erected a hood like 
that of a cobra. I killed it 
with a riding-whip, and was 
astonished to find that in spite 
of its resemblance in colour, 
hood, &¢., it was only a rat- 
snake. On the second occasion 
I found what I thought was a 
cobra lying on the floor of my 
bathroom and looking very 
sluggish. I got a stick and 
broke its back. Then the 
strangest thing happened. To 
my intense astonishment the 
snake appeared to be trying 
to vomit, and after several 
efforts it opened its mouth 
wide and out hopped a small 
partly digested frog, which gave 
a croak or two and hopped 
away as though it were an 
everyday occurrence to play 
Jonah and the whale with a 
serpent. Theoretically such a 
thing is impossible, for a snake’s 
teeth are all curved backwards, 
and whilst letting their prey 
slide easily downwards, they 
bar its exit like a set of barbs. 
I was so perplexed that I went 
to consult the Superintendent 
of the Madras Museum, expect- 
ing my story to be received 
with polite incredulity, but to 
my surprise he told me that it 
was well known that such 
things happened, though he 
could offer no explanation of 
the mechanism involved. 

I have spoken of the cobra 
as a gentle snake, and such I 
am sure it generally is; but 
when it raises its head, ex- 
pands its hood with the spec- 
tacle marks on it and faces its 
enemy, hissing loudly and con- 
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tinuously, it is the very picture 
of venomous evil. Even then 
it will escape from a man if 
it can. The great majority of 
fatal bites are due to a hand or 
foot being accidentally placed 
on the animal which is lying 
low at the time. A friend in 
India once told me a story 
which nearly had a very tragic 
ending. He went to dine with 
his Collector, and was shown 
into the drawing-room before 
dinner as usual. While he 
stood talking to the lady of the 
house he was horrified to see 
the shadow of a cobra swaying 
gently in the neighbourhood of 
his hostess’s shadow thrown on 
the floor by a lamp at the 
back of a table near-by. He 
lifted his eyes and, to his 
dismay, saw a cobra on the 
edge of the table intently 
watching the movements of 
the lady’s arm which was rest- 
ing on the arm of the chair. 
Without a moment’s hesitation 
he seized her, chair and all, 
and flung her to a safe distance. 
His host’s first thought was 
that the young man had gone 
mad; but his violence was 
soon explained and the cobra 
was killed. 

Few things strike one as 
more absurd than the myths 
about this snake which gain 
currency and are accepted as 
facts. Even the ‘ Encyclopedia 
Britannica ’ is not guiltless, for 
it states that “the bite of a 
vigorous cobra will often prove 
fatal in a few minutes.” It 
adds that “there is no prac- 
ticable antidote to the poison.” 
I was at great pains to collect 
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the reliable histories of snake- 
bite deaths, and I made gq 
large number of experiments 
with cobra venom injected into 
various animals, as well as 
with actual bites of animals by 
snakes. My own experience is 
that death does not occur for 
some hours, and it may be for 
many hours, after the bite, 
It is, of course, possible that 
a fang may directly penetrate 
a vein and poison may then 
enter the circulation with great 
concentration and rapidity, and 
80 cause speedy death; but 
such an event must be very 
rare indeed, and I have never 
met with or heard of an instance 
of it. It has been shown that 
permanganate of potash chemi- 
cally destroys snake venom, and 
the use of this drug has been 
advocated. I do not think it 
is of any value unless the bite 
is on a finger or toe, since these 
can be speedily and effectively 
ligatured. The next step is to 
cut down along the line of the 
bite and pack the cut with 
permanganate crystals. On the 
one occasion on which I was 
unfortunate enough to be bitten 
by a poisonous snake this treat- 
ment was carried out within a 
few seconds, and apart from 
very severe and unforgettable 
pain, I had no symptoms ; but 
then the quantity of venom 
injected was small, as the bite 
was incomplete. From time to 
time one sees in the Press 
advice on the treatment of 
snake-bite here in the summer. 
One suggestion I have seen 
made is that ‘‘ permanganate 
of potash should be rubbed on 
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the surface over the bite.” 
Such treatment is absolutely 
yseless and can but serve to 
give a patient a false sense of 
security, for the drug can only 
act when in intimate mixture 
with the poison. Another fal- 
lacy is the idea that a snake- 
bitten person should be made 
drunk with alcohol. There is 
not the slightest evidence that 
alcohol is of the least use as a 
remedy against any form of 
serpent venom. Strychnine, 
too, was at one time much 
vaunted. The idea came from 
Australia. The first work I 
ever did on snake poison was 
in connection with this remedy, 
and I was able, not merely to 
show that it was useless against 
cobra bite, but that it was a 
positive danger to life when 
given in the doses advocated. 
Indeed, there was good reason 
to believe that people bitten 
by harmless snakes had been 
killed by this vaunted remedy. 
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The Government of India had 
spread the egis of its protection 
over the strychnine treatment, 
but speedily withdrew it after 
the publication of my work on 
the subject. A real remedy 
for snake-bite has been found, 
thanks to the work of Calmette, 
Fraser, Lamb and other workers, 
but unfortunately there are 
difficulties in having it available 
for emergencies. What is still 
more important is that each 
variety of snake venom requires 
a special antidote. The stock 
must therefore be large, and 
as it must also be renewed at 
comparatively short intervals, 
this makes it very expensive. 
Luckily the question of snake 
poisoning rarely arises in this 
country. Large numbers of 
deaths are attributed to it in 
India, and doubtless many cases 
do occur, but there is a wide- 
spread and probably well-found- 
ed belief that a lot of the deaths 
are really due to murder. 
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THE MAN AND THE ARARA. 


BY ELIOT NORTON. 


THOMAS DAVISON owned 
many thousands of acres along 
the Rio Grande situated, not 
80 very far as distances go in 
Texas, eastward from El Paso. 
Originally they had constituted 
a cattle ranch pure and simple, 
but of later years Mr Davison 
had taken to raising crops of 
various kinds on a large scale 
as well as continuing to raise 
cattle and horses. So the 
place partook both of the nature 
of a ranch and a plantation, 
though Mr Davison commonly 
spoke of it as a ranch. The 
main house, which was very 
large and comfortable, stood in 
a grove of cotton-wood trees, a 
hundred yards or so from the 
bank of the Rio Grande. On 
the other side of the river lay 
Mexico. 

1 knew Mr Davison well, 
indeed intimately, for a number 
of years; but although often 
invited to stay at his ranch I 
had not been able to. Finally, 
I got there for a visit, and 
arriving just before the dinner 
hour, went immediately to my 
room and thence to the dinner 
table. At Mr Davison’s side, 
perched on the top of another 
chair, was a splendid specimen 
of the blue, red and gold- 
coloured Macaw or Arara. In 
the soft lights it looked like a 
gigantic living opal. It was 
strange to see one in Texas, 
for the Arara’s natural habitat 


is far to the southward in the 
hot forests of the Amazon and 
the Orinoco. I wondered 
whence this one had come. 
He was very tame, with an 
intent look in his queer eyes, 
turning this way and that, 
observing everything that went 
on, keeping very quiet and 
giving no trouble. Occasion- 
ally Mr Davison would put 
his hand on the top of the 
Arara’s chair, and the great 
bird would slowly and solemnly 
bow his head, close his eyes and 
rub his big hooked beak over 
the back of Mr Davison’s hand 
in an affectionate way, as a 
dog licks the hand of a beloved 
master. Evidently he took 
pleasure in doing so. 

Our hostess was Mr Davi- 
son’s niece, an unmarried 
woman of some thirty years of 
age. She was a handsome, 
fine-looking, very lady-like per- 
son, dressed most simply in 
white. But what caught my 
eye was a necklace she wore of 
really magnificent rubies, ar- 
ranged beautifully in an old- 
fashioned foreign way. ‘They 
with their gorgeous colour, and 
the Arara with its splendid 
feathered coat of red and blue 
and gold, made the room almost 
fantastic and exotic. It cer- 
tainly was not Texas. My eyes 
kept wandering from the hand- 
some lady with her deeply 
brilliant red stones to the 
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strange-looking Arara with its 
splendid particoloured flutter- 
ing feathers, and then back 
again. I was fascinated, I was 
intrigued, I was enchanted, I 
wondered. 

Towards ten o’clock Miss 
Davison bade us good night, 
leaving her uncle and me sitting 
on the wide vine-embroidered 
veranda. The moon was 
rising. Some distance away 
the Rio Grande was flowing 
quietly to its doom in the 
Gulf of Mexico. It was all 
very peaceful and pleasant. 
Presently the Arara came leis- 
urely strolling, as one might 
say, out of one of the long 
French windows and perched 
itself on the back of Mr Davi- 
son’s chair. I watched it with 
delight. It was a real and a 
living thing, yet it gave one a 
curious sense too of being 
unreal and a creation of art, 
in which the beautiful was fan- 
tastically mixed with the ugly, 
rather than a creation of nature. 

We talked of it, and Mr 
Davison said : 

“That old fellow has lived 
with us a long time. He is 
one of the family. He knows he 
is, too. He loves us in his way 
and we love him. I noticed 
you looked at him a lot at 
dinner and also at Nellie’s neck- 
lace. There’s a story about 
them. Perhaps you’d like to 
hear it. It’s sort of personal, 
but I do not mind telling you. 
I'd sort of like you to know it.” 

I told him it pleased me very 
much for him to feel like that, 
and he went on. 

“ My father originally bought 
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most of the land I now own, 
though I have added a good 
many acres to what he owned. 
He built this house, and laid 
out the garden there that you 
see. It runs all the way down 
to the river. It is very pretty, 
too. Ill show it to you in the 
morning. Long ago there were 
a lot of willows growing along 
the bank of the river at the 
foot of the garden, but my 
father had these all cut away 
and built a low levee which 
extends for perhaps half a 
mile along the riverside. The 
top of it makes a pleasant 
smooth walk. 

*‘ As my father got to be an 
old man it came to be a habit 
with him to walk of evenings 
through the garden and stroll 
up and down the ‘ levee-walk,’ 
as we called it. 

“He died many years ago, 
and I, being his only living 
son, inherited the ranch. I 
married, but my wife died 
young and I have never re- 
married. My life was busy 
with the affairs of the ranch, 
but exceedingly quiet. Nobody 
on this side of the river lives 
within ten miles of me, and 
the only bright light that ever 
visited the ranch was my niece, 
Nellie, whom you have seen. 
She is the daughter of my only 
brother, who was killed in a 
border affray with some Mexi- 
can bandits a year or two 
before my father died. She 
was only a little child then, 
and her mother remarried and 
went to live in El Paso. As 
Nellie grew up she came to 
spend as much of her time 
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with me as she did with her 
mother. I was always glad to 
have her bright pretty face 
about the house. It made all 
the difference in the world 
to me. 

* One summer night, when I 
was alone in the house except 
for the servants, I was sitting 
here where we are on the 
veranda, just smoking and 
thinking of odds and ends. 
The sun had long set and the 
night was dark except for the 
moon, which was full, but it 
only shone fitfully, owing to 
clouds in the sky behind which 
it was mounting. I suppose it 
was ten or eleven o’clock. 

“During a moment when 
the moon was clear from any 
cloud and shone on the river, 
I saw a small boat being rowed 
across the river with three 
men in it. The country on the 
other side was sparsely settled. 
There were many tough char- 
acters on both sides of the 
river, and though the approach 
of this boat caused me no 
disturbance, for I had plenty 
of cowboys and negroes within 
call, it did awake my curiosity. 
Presently it disappeared in the 
darkness, as the moon had got 
beclouded again. It was then 
perhaps a quarter of a mile 
up-stream from the house. I 
watched for it to reappear, but 
the clouds over the face of the 
moon continued to be heavy 
and the moon did not rise 
above them. So I called to 
one of my men, and on his 
coming up from the bunk- 
house I told him what I had 
seen and that I thought we 
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had better investigate. As we 
were talking we heard a ery 
from up the river about where 
the boat might be expected to 
be by that time—fairly close 
inshore —followed by some 
broken noises the causes and 
origins of which were incom- 
prehensible to us. All this wag 
disturbing, and we hastened 
down the garden. Our view 
of the river was at first hidden 
by bushes and some trees in 
the garden and then by a 
bend in the river itself, 0 
that we could not see much of 
its face until we had gone 
some distance up the levee- 
walk, a matter of five or ten 
minutes from the time when 
we had heard the cry. When 
we got where we could get a 
good view we saw the same 
boat apparently that I had 
seen, but now making its way 
back towards the Mexican 
shore, and now there were 
only two men in it. The whole 
thing puzzled us, and we did 
not know what to make of it. 
But we walked slowly along 
up the levee-walk to see what 
we might see. All at once 
we both exclaimed, for out of 
the darkness there swept across 
our faces, so close as almost to 
touch them, a huge bird, which 
seemed all the larger because 
of the night and our surprise. 
It flew slowly over the river 
and then back toward us. The 
moon was now out, and we 
both immediately saw that it 
was no bird with which we 
were familiar. 

““* My God !’ said the fellow 
with me, ‘what kind of a 
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pird’s that? Look at its 
damned tail.’ 


“Neither of us had the 
slightest idea of what kind of 
a bird it was. In astonishment, 
and almost scared of it for it 
was so big and so strange- 
looking, we watched the crea- 
ture swinging in low circles 
over the river and occasionally 
uttering queer, troubled, rau- 
cous cries. It acted exactly 
as if it were searching for some- 
thing that it was anxious to 
fnd and was distressed at not 
espying, just like a_ bitch 
ranging for a puppy lost in 
a cane-brake and moaning to 
herself at not finding it. 

“Suddenly Jim, who had 
quick eyes, said, ‘ Look there. 
By God ! there’s a man floating 
out there.’ I looked to where 
he was pointing, and about 
fifty yards off-shore I could 
make out a shaggy piece of 
drift-wood, part of a tree I 
guess, and what looked like a 
human arm and face lying 
across it. It was moving slowly 
with the current and would 
soon be abreast of us. I was 
a good swimmer, and telling 
Jim to stay behind and help 
me from the shore, I cast off 
my shoes and most of my 
clothes and plunged in. 

“On reaching the log I 
found a bloody, inanimate man 
lying across it, whose clothes 
had most fortunately been 
caught by some broken branch 
or root-end that projected from 
the log, so that he was sup- 
ported. Leaving him attached 
I swam alongside of the log, 
and after quite a struggle with 
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the current got it and the man 
to the levee bank. There Jim 
helped me, and after disen- 
tangling the man we carried 
him up to the levee-walk. 

“Then I sent Jim up to the 
house for help. All this took 
time, perhaps an hour or more. 
And I had forgotten all about 
the bird, but for whose queer 
antics we probably would never 
have seen the man and he’d 
have been swept down the 
river. But before Jim started 
for the house and while I was 
getting some clothes on, for I 
was getting cold, he told me 
that while I was in the river 
the bird had been flying in the 
same disturbed way, circling 
over towards where I was 
and then back towards where 
Jim was. After we had got 
the body to shore and on the 
levee-walk he had not seen it. 
I had been in too hard a 
struggle with the current to 
give it a thought. Anyway, 
while Jim hastened up to the 
house for help I stood by the 
body. There was nothing to 
do there. I had to get him up 
to the house in a light. Indeed 
there was not much life left in 
him. 

“As I waited the bird sud- 
denly appeared walking down 
the levee-walk dragging his 
long tail behind him on the 
ground. It was such a funny 
walk I began to laugh, and 
simultaneously I realised the 
bird was a parrot much larger 
than any I had ever seen. He 
came near, and without exhibit- 
ing any timidity took his place 
by the head of the body. He 
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bent down his own head and 
kept rubbing it against the 
shoulder of the man. Evidently 
they were good friends and 
the bird much attached to his 
master. But I had little time 
to pay attention, for Jim was 
now drawing near with two or 
three other cowboys and an 
assortment of negro men, 
women and children. The boys 
had brought a door they had 
lifted off its hinges. On this 
we put the poor battered man 
and carried him up to the 
house. There ‘Old Jim,’ my 
*house-boy,’ valet, butler and 
friend all rolled into one, had 
many lights lit, a bed ready 
and plenty of hot water. We 
were used to bodily wounds 
and injuries, and we could 
readily see that the man’s head 
had been badly hurt by some 
weapon or other. And when 
we got his clothes off there was 
a long wound in his side, 
evidently made by a _ knife 
which, overturned by a rib, 
had gone downwards, slitting 
the flesh for seven or eight 
inches, not dangerous but one 
that had caused much loss of 
blood. The man himself was, 
as well as we could judge, a 
man of some forty years of age, 
not very tall, five feet eight or 
so, very compactly built and 
in excellent physical condition. 
His face was foreign-looking 
but not Mexican, and his 
clothes were good ones of their 
kind—sort of hunting clothes. 
He had a money-belt round his 
waist, but I did not bother to 
look at it. 

“T had to send some thirty 
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miles for a doctor, and until 
he could get to the house 
there was very little we could 
do except bind the wound in 
the man’s side and wash and 
clean his head and the smashed 
place on it, which had naturally 
got matted with blood and dirty, 
Meantime the man remained 
unconscious and barely alive, 
I had blankets heated and put 
around him to bring back the 
natural warmth of his body, 
for to the touch he was as 
cold as if he were dead, and 
kept moistening his tongue with 
whisky, for his pulse was barely 
perceptible ; and so the hours 
passed until the doctor came. 
“IT must go back a little to 
tell you how during all this 
time the parrot, as I then called 
it, had acted. When the negroes 
first caught sight of it beside 
its master on the levee-walk 
they were full of negro wonder- 
ment and timidity, quite fear- 
ful of it and making no bones 
of expressing loudly their fears 
at the ‘big debble bird,’ 
whom they seemed to think 
some kind of wicked familiar 
of the devil, full of evil, of 
bad omen, a bringer of God 
knows what harms and dis- 
asters. Had the scene been 
less intense their emotions and 
the expressions they uttered 
would have made us ‘ white 
folks’ laugh heartily. They 
were filled with astonishment 
when, as we laid the poor 
man’s body on the door, the 
bird stepped on it too, and 
was carried, standing alongside 
of its master, to the house. 
When we had brought them 
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into the room which Old Jim 
pad prepared, there in the 
pright light I realised that the 
parrot was in fact a splendid- 
looking specimen, all blue and 
red and gold, of the bird called 
a macaw. I would not have 
known it but for having seen 
pictures of one. 

“On our laying down the 
door, preparatory to getting his 
master ready for the bed, he 
stepped off it, walked parrot 
fashion over to a chair and 
climbed to the top of it, 
where he remained perched. 
He seemed to feel that we 
were friends and would do 
his master no harm, but I 
noticed that he was very 
observant of everything that 
went on. Thus when he saw 
Old Jim start to take his 
master’s wet clothes out of 
the room he uttered one of his 
queer cries and evidently felt 
disturbed at their being taken 
away. I stepped over to him, 
and though in real fear of his 
terrible beak I put my hand 
onhis head. He made no snap 
at me, and seemed to accept it 
a8 evidence that all was right, 
cocking an eye up at me with 
a@ look that I would call an 
understanding one in a human 
being. 

“Finally, towards the early 
morning, the doctor arrived. 
He immediately discovered that 
the wound on the man’s head 
was not a mere scalp wound 
but the result of a heavy 
blow with a club of some 
kind. As he investigated it he 
found that the skull had been 
cracked, a portion pressed in, 
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but, so far as he could tell, 
without any splinters pene- 
trating or other injuries to the 
brain itself. So he managed 
with our help to get the poor 
fellow’s head fixed up, for he 
sure would die if it was not, 
and we thought it best to try 
what we could do for him 
at the house instead of carry- 
ing him into El Paso. Besides, 
in those days there was no 
good hospital in El Paso, and 
no surgeon or doctor there 
any better equipped or one 
who could do any better work 
than that young fellow we 
had got, while my nigger 
mammies could not be beat 
for nursing. 

“So the doctor did all any- 
body could do, and seeing that 
nobody had been shot or had 
met with an accident or was 
going to have a baby any- 
where he knew of, he agreed 
to stay on a few days. Well, 
to cut a long story short, he 
sure did a good job; the 
Stranger got sort of conscious 
again, and after a week the 
doctor thought he could go 
back to his place. But it was 
a long time before the Stranger 
could talk much, and then, 
damn it, beyond saying that 
he was very grateful he did 
not tell me a thing, and I 
was mighty curious to know 
more about him and his parrot. 
I must tell you that that bird 
was a corker. He just stayed 
around the room all day and 
was just as well house-broken 
as a dog. It was funny to see 
him climb down off his perch 
on a chair and walk over to 
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the door, waiting for somebody 
to open it. Then he’d march 
out to the garden and come 
back looking as content as an 
old farmer does in the mornings 
coming into his kitchen. 

“‘ Oh, that bird was wise. 

“ After a number of weeks 
the Stranger—we called him 
that, not knowing his name— 
began to get around a little. 
Once he did that he got well 
fast. Naturally I was polite 
enough not to make inquiries. 
It was not the custom of the 
country to ask much of a 
stranger, especially if he had 
come to you in any kind of 
trouble ; but, my boy, I was 
curious, and the joke’s on me, 
for I never did find out.. 

“It was not for a long time 
the Stranger told us his name. 
It was sort of a foreign name 
—Henry Gaston—and he spelt 
that Henry in a crazy way 
with an i at the end instead of 
a y. When he got well he 
wanted to pay for all he had 
had—food, room rent, care, 
doctor, everything. He was 
mighty particular about having 
every possible thing included 
in some kind of a damn bill, 
and he was mighty polite about 
it too. Of course, he could 
not pay me for anything, but 
seeing how he would be better 
pleased to I let him pay the 
doctor and give the servants 
that had looked after him 
some money as presents, though 
I will say they did not 
want to take any, especially 
Old Jim. You see the Stranger 
was so all-fired polite and 
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pleasant to those niggers that 
they just took to nursing him 
and mothering him because they 
liked him. Besides, the bird 
was sort of fascinating to them, 
When his master was getting 
well but still in bed he’d perch 
on the footboard and sit watch- 
ing him for hours; and some- 
times he would walk up the 
bed and rub beak and head 
against his shoulder or cheek, 
just like a young wife does. 

“* Besides telling me his name, 
the Stranger said he had been 
‘exploring ’ (I wondered what 
that meant) in Mexico, and 
seeing the lights of my house 
thought he'd come over (I 
wondered what for at that 
time of night). All this sounded 
kind of fishy to me. 

* Anyway, he had hired a 
couple of greasers to row him 
across, and all he knew was 
that he had, without any warn- 
ing, been bashed on the head. 
By luck he was not killed at 
once by the blow. He remem- 
bered vaguely rising from where 
he had been sitting on one of 
the thwarts, and that as he 
rose he had turned and grappled 
with the greaser who had hit 
him. He was stronger than 
this fellow, and pushed him 
violently backward. Then the 
other greaser came at him and 
stabbed him. With the blow 
things turned all black to him. 
But in his last moment of 
consciousness he had thrown 
himself overboard into the 
water in a desperate effort to 
get away from his attackers. 
He must have sunk at once, 
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for they did not pursue him, 
put he had no knowledge of 
how or when he had got 
caught in the drift log. All 
the rest was just luck, and, he 
said, luck had been with him 
all his life. . He added some 
nice compliments about his 
greatest good fortune being 
that he had ‘found so kind 
and intelligent a friend in me, 
who had been his preserver.’ 
Those were the words he used 
—foreign stuff. Oh, he was 
always very polite and pleasant 
—the finest gentleman I ever 
knew. 

“When he thought he was 
well he told me that he was 
making his arrangements to 
leave me; but I had got used 
to having him around, and 
besides, he was not so very 
strong anyway, so I urged 
him to stay. 

“TI saw he was thinking 
that he was some kind of a 
bother to me, so as Nellie was 
coming to visit me and was 
crazy to see the Stranger of 
whose adventure she had heard, 
I told him that I was going to 
be very busy and that he’d 
truly oblige me by staying on 
and looking after Nellie, as if 
that girl really needed looking 
after, and she most as com- 
petent to take care of herself 
on a ranch or anywhere as a 
man. 

“So Nellie came, and she 
and the Stranger struck up the 
most wonderful friendship you 
ever did see. I guess he'd 
been brought up in some foreign 
country, for he just treated 
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her like a queen—nothing too 
much for him to do for her; 
and Nellie, why, she’d never 
seen a man like that before. 
Of course, she had always 
been with nice people, and 
I’m not a bad fellow myself ; 
but she’d never seen that kind 
of man before. She put it 
just right, though it annoyed 
me a little, when she once said 
to me, ‘Uncle Tom, I never 
did know what a gentleman 
was before I knew the General.’ 

“TI do not know why she 
took to calling him ‘ General.’ 
I guess it was because some of 


the niggers, especially Old 
Jim, had started it. You 
know how niggers’ll call 


any distinguished-looking man 
* Judge ’ or ‘ Colonel’ or ‘ Gen- 
eral.’ It ain’t enough for 
them to just call him plain 
Mister. He smiled at it at 
first, but just let it go. He 
was always very simple in all 
his ways, and accommodating. 
It did not seem to matter a 
bit to him what he was called 
by people who liked him, and 
sure all of us did like him lots. 
But Nellie and I never did 
find out what he had been or 
done before I fished him out 
of the river. Indeed Nellie’s 
only complaint was that he 
would not talk of himself. 
He was the tightest-mouthed 
fellow about himself you ever 
did see. But after you got 
used to him you sort of forgot 
you knew nothing about him. 
I know I lost my curiosity, 
and I guess Nellie did most of 
hers too. You see he was so 
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all-fired entertaining and inter- 
esting. He’d talk of an evening 
on the verandah, sitting in a 
rocking-chair, while the Arara, 
as he called the parrot, or 
macaw, I should say, swung 
back and forwards on the 
edge of a hammock, and he’d 
tell us about things we did 
not know—about the stars 
and animals and foreign coun- 
tries and insects and all sorts 
of things; and we would not 
notice he had not said a word 
about himself. 

* But that was not half of 
it. It’s hard to say why we 
liked him so much, but you 
would be walking or riding 
along and a feeling would 
come over you that you were 
going to meet something fine, 
something brave, and, by jings, 
there round the bend of the 
road or over the rise that had 
hidden him would be coming 
the General. 

** He was not what you would 
call a handsome man, but his 
face was mighty pleasant to see 
—made you feel good to see it. 
Of course, he looked different 
from us, foreign-looking, with 
dark bright eyes and black 
curly hair that was getting 
grey. And his face was very 
smooth, not rough like mine, 
but polished-looking, like a 
statue’s. Of course not so 
white as marble, but like some 
of those foreigners you see— 
Italians, I guess, they are (Mr 
Davison pronounced it ‘ Eye- 
talians ’). Nellie said he had a 
‘noble face.’ I don’t know 
exactly what she meant; but 
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I guess she knew what she wag 


talking about. He sure was q 
kind of high-bred-looking map 
—every inch of him. 

“So Nellie stayed on until 
her mother insisted she had to 
come back to El Paso, but 
before she left she made me 
promise I’d let the General 
stay on until she came back 
again. As if I’d have let him 
go myself. You see, I'd got 
used to having him around, 
He was the best company in 
the world, and if he had gone, 
why, it would have been awful 
lonely for me. 

“He wanted to go, though, 
not because he did not want 
to stay on but because he 
thought that as Nellie had gone 
back to her mother there was 
nothing for him to do. I 
saw he would not be easy 
unless I found something for 
him to do, and I began to 
educate him in all the matters 
about the ranch. He was a 
bright man and it interested 
him. 

“Very quickly he got to be 
more and more useful to me 
and helped me a lot with some 
changes I had to make. Of 
course, on a place as big as 
mine there’s a lot of riding 
out and at times living away 
from the house at outlying 
shacks, and there’s the men to 
direct and see to and the 
niggers to look after, and the 
cattle and horses and crops to 
tend to. Lots to do. About 
this time, too, my overseer— 
and he was a good man—got 
shot, and the General, without 
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a word from me _ regularly 
appointing him overseer or any- 
thing like it, just by himself 
fitted in and took on a great 
part of an overseer’s business, 
and for a new man he did it 
well. You did not have to 
show him or tell him but once 
about anything. Afterwards he 
did it right. Besides, he got 
on with the men and the niggers 
fne; nobody could have any 
better. You see, he showed at 
once when he got well that he 
was an out-of-doors man, used 
to rough living, if he had to 
live rough, and, besides, he 
was a fine horseman. Ofcourse, 
he was not as good as a few of 
the younger men, but that 
made no difference to them, 
for they saw he had been once 
as good as the best of them. 
Besides, he was a fine shot 
with a rifle, and one of the 
best I ever did see with a 
revolver or ‘ gun,’ a8 we call it. 
Why, he was just as good as I 
was, and I had been trained 
careful how to use a gun. 
Perhaps he could not draw as 
fast as I could, but he was 
just as sure about hitting any- 
thing in reason. It made me 
wonder sometimes what he’d 
been. He had had a lot of 
experience. He handled him- 
self just right, and he handled 
men just right too, better than 
I could; he was more even- 
tempered than me, more calm- 
spirited, quieter. To be with 
him of an evening, after all 
the bothers and work of the 
day, was like resting in the 
cool shade of a great tree after 
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a long, hot, dusty ride. But 
you must not think there was 
anything dull or slow or heavy 
about him. He was just as 
quick-witted and active as a 
weasel when he had to be, 
only not excitable like I am 
sometimes; and they say most 
foreigners are more so than we. 
** So he stayed on. I did not 
feel just right about not paying 
him, but I could not, you can 
see why, offer him wages, even 
if he was doing an overseer’s 
work. I spoke to him one day, 
and he said, ‘My friend, I 
thank you, but please get for me 
that money-belt you have been 
keeping for me in your safe.’ 
“TI got it, and he laughed 
and said, ‘ You see, I am quite 
rich. I have plenty.’ And he 
pulled out a lot of big bills. 
‘ There’s plenty,’ he said. And 
then he pulled out a folded 
printed paper he called a letter 
of credit and said, ‘ There’s 


more. So, my friend, you are 
most thoughtful; but I do 
not need money. Indeed, I 


should not know what to do 
with it.’ 

“I must have looked sort of 
surprised at all he showed me, 
and he had not emptied the 
belt, no, not by a jugful; he 
looked up at me with a sort 
of funny smile and said, ‘ Per- 
haps I should have told you 
before this that, while it may 
seem strange to you that I 
have no occupation and have 
all this money, yet my money 
is honestly come by and no 
harm can come to you in any 
way by giving me shelter.’ 
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“T was curious; indeed I 
was, seeing all that money, and 
I was used to big money, but 
I just held out my hand and 
shook his and said: 

*«* There was no occasion for 
you to say that, but I am glad 
to hear it.’ 

*“* No,’ he replied ; ‘I know 
there was what you call no 
occasion to say what I have, 
but I wanted om to be sure 
about it.’ ”’ 

Mr Davison paused a moment 
and then went on: 

“It’s been my experience 
that life is a good deal like the 
weather. You get along period 
of calm, fair, pleasant weather, 
and then bad weather comes. 
And sometimes it is very bad 
and hits you hard—wipes out 
things you thought were per- 
manent. 

“Well, so it happened with 
us. Everything had been going 
on, a8 I have told you, fine, 
everything lovely. The Gen- 
eral had become a sort of per- 
manent fixture, and then Nellie 
went and fell in love with him. 
And it was no gentle affection 
either. She took after her 
father, and when anything hit 
him hard not hell nor high 
water could stop him. He 
never calculated things. He 
never would have been killed 
if he had. So when Nellie 
fell for the General she fell 
hard. And don’t think he was 
to blame. Not one particle. 
He just was himself, and it 
was what made him different 
from other men she knew that 
made her love him. To prevent 
her loving him he’d ’a’ had to 
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a’ been a totally different man 
mon what he was, and that, 
of course, was impossible, It 
came to me and her mother ag 
a complete surprise. We no 
more supposed a young girl 
like her—she was about twenty, 
I guess—would fall in love with 
a man most old enough to be 
her father than anything. 

“We both noticed her ways 
of acting about the same time 
and got to watching. There 
was no question about it. All 
the symptoms were there. No, 
I don’t think the General was 
blind, but he did not know 
Nellie as well as we did. He 
was no fool, but I know he did 
not dream of her loving him 
the way she did and wanting 
him to love her so they could 
get married. Besides, she 
wasn’t any too devoted to her 
step-father, and I guess he 
thought that seeing Nellie had 
known him now three or four 
years, ever since she was a 
young girl, she had grown to 
care for him very much the 
same way she cared for me. 
You see we three were the best 
of friends together—the closest 
kind of friends. 

“‘T guess the first inkling he 
got of it was one night when 
we were all sitting out on this 
veranda. Nellie said she was 
going to bed, and, as she always 
did, kissed me ‘good night.’ 
The General had been playing 
with the Arara, and he rose 
from his seat as Nellie said 
‘good night ’to me. She moved 
quickly over to him and kissed 
him too. She had never before 
done such a thing in her life to 
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him. It must have surprised 
him, but he did not show it— 
was just perfectly calm, sort of 
cold. That seemed to make 
Nellie mad, and she said : 

“* Don’t you want me to kiss 
you good night ?’ ” 

“He looked at her very 
steady for a moment, then he 
bowed and just said, ‘I thank 
you very much, Miss Nellie. 
I feel greatly honoured. Good 
night,’ and turned away to 
give attention to the Arara, 
while to both his and my 
astonishment Nellie stood there 
with tears in her eyes and 
then sort of cried out : 

“*T believe you love that 
bird more than you do me, and 
[hate you both,’ and with that 
she ran away. 

“The General looked troubled 
but he did not say anything, 
and no more did I. But I 
noticed after that he treated 
Nellie a little different. He 
was more away from the house 
when she was staying with us, 
and when she wanted him to 
do things with her—go riding 
or walking or this or that— 
he’d be just as polite and 
pleasant as ever, but he’d some- 
times manage to put her off, 
telling her there was something 
or other to do that had to 
be done. Some other time he’d 
‘be delighted to.’ Then he 
took to be more silent than he 
used to be or have work to do 
in the evenings. Now all this 
made Nellie worse. I found 
her crying one day all by her- 
self, and though she was a 
proud girl and would not say 
much, she gave me to under- 
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stand that the General’s 
‘ strangeness,’ as she called it, 
had hurt her. She did not say 
so, but I guess she felt sort of 
neglected. They had been such 
close friends. 

“Her mother and I did not 
know what to do about it. I 
did not want to ask the General 
to leave; with Nellie in the 
state she was, that would not 
help. And I could not very 
well talk to Nellie. Her mother 
did, and she was a mighty 
good and sensible woman. Of 
course, I did not know what 
she said, but I guess she said 
a-plenty and tried to make 
Nellie see what a damn fool 
idea it was for her to think of 
the General as a husband, 
especially when there were two 
or three of the finest young 
men you could find anywhere 
in Texas wanting to marry her. 
But her mother saw how serious 
it had got when Nellie agreed 
that they were fine young men 
and all that, and that she liked 
"em a lot, but that they were 
not in the same class with the 
General, and he was the kind of 
man and not they that her 
heart was set on. If he did 
not love her, why, she would 
marry no one. She loved him, 
and could not, knowing him, 
love anybody else. 

“Tt was all very natural. 
He was the finest man I ever 
knew, but there were twenty 
years and more between him 
and her, and both her mother 
and I did not think much of 
Nellie marrying a man that 
before she was a middle-aged 
woman would be an old man. 
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That sort of a marriage did 
not seem right to us. Perhaps 
we were wrong, but that was 
the way it looked to us. 

“We did not blame the 
General one bit ; he was a real 
man and a real friend. So 
finally I brought myself to 
have an open talk with him 
and see what his ideas were 
about the whole trouble. He 
took it just as I expected. He 
said that he had seen Nellie 
had been getting ‘too en- 
grossed,’ as he put it, in him, 
that she had been neglecting 
her mother and me, and that 
it had troubled him a lot and 
given him wakeful nights. He 
had a great admiration for her. 
He liked her fine. He wanted 
to see her happy. He grieved 
when he saw her unhappy, as 
he could see she was. He 
would do anything for her, but 
he agreed wholly with her 
mother and me. Indeed he 
made it stronger than we had 
to ourselves. He was getting 
on the edge of his worst years. 
‘No, no, no,’ he said; ‘it 
won’t do. Those damned years 
between us. Why can’t I 
wipe them out?’ And he put 
his hand on my shoulder and, 
looking at me as he had never 
looked before, said sort of 
solemnly, ‘I would have made 
her happy. I must make her 
happy now.’ I had not guessed 
that he felt just that deep way 
about her. 

“Then he changed his tone 
and said quietly, ‘ You can see 
how it is, my dear friend, but 
you can rely on me to do 
nothing foolish, nothing but 
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what will make for Nellie’s 


real happiness. She is very 
dear to both of us. It would 
be a great pain for me to leave 
her and you; but perhaps it is 
the only way.’ 

“When he said that I said 
something that perhaps it would 
have been better not to have 
said, and I have blamed myself 
for saying it, but it was natural 
enough at the moment. I said; 

** General, with a girl like 
Nellie, just going away ain’t 
going to help things one mite. 
You'll be alive somewhere and 
she’ll be alive here, and all hell 
won’t prevent her finding you, 
or living in hopes you'll come 
back some day.’ 

** When I said that he looked 
up sharply at me, as it he 
himself had not realised how 
deep her love for him was, 
and said, ‘I grieve that I have 
brought all this pain and trouble 
on you and Nellie’s mother. 
You would have done better 
to have left me in the river. 
But you may rely on one thing, 
and you can tell Nellie’s mother, 
so that she will not be s0 
uneasy. It is that I am too 
clear in my own mind to do 
any more mischief. I have 
been blind. I blame myself 
for that, but now my eyes are 
opened and that makes a differ- 
ent situation. I shall not fail 
to find a way out. I care for 
Nellie too much to condemn 
her to a life of being tied to 
an old man, and old age is 
horrible to me, so full of loss 
of power; the body, the mind, 
the heart all drying up. Nellie 
shall not have that. But I 
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must be careful. I must cut 
the knot, but I must not shatter 
her illusions. That might be 
worse than anything. To break 
illusions sometimes breaks 
hearts.’ 

“Then he smiled, and in a 
sort of gay way went on, 
‘Would it not be lucky if I 
could die this week doing some- 
thing heroic, a8 a hero in her 
eyes? That would be the proper 
thing. Splendid, conclusive. 
But one cannot make occasions 


of that sort for oneself. Nor 
can I just disappear. That 
would be cruel to her.’ Then 


with a note of despair, sort of 
distinguished, high-class despair 
in his voice, he said, ‘ What can 
Ido?’ 

“T was sure I did not know. 

“Then he went on again, ‘I 
must find a way. I shall find 
a way, I who have always 
been a man of ideas. I know 
a good one will come. We are 
not masters of our Fate, but 
Fortune has ever been kind 
to me. She will not turn 
against me now. We do not 
have to be in a hurry. But 
we must be careful, so very 
careful not to hurt Nellie. I 
shall find the way, but mean- 
time keep her from coming 
here.’ 

“T laughed and said, ‘ That’s 
no easy job. She comes here 
just like the iron drawn by a 
magnet. Unless her mother 
locks her up she will come here. 
Nothing on earth can stop her.’ 

“ He sighed, and we said no 
more then. We did not know 
what a few days were to bring 
forth, nor, though I knew him 
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well, did I realise the fortitude 
of the man in the true measure 
of its greatness. 

*“* He had told us once stories 
from a French history—I do 
not remember the name of the 
man who wrote it—all about 
kings and queens and knights 
and ladies who lived a long 
while ago. It was very inter- 
esting, and among the things 
that he told us from that book 
was of a man and a woman. 
I do not remember their story, 
but it ended with the words, 
‘They were very noble; they 
cared nothing for their lives.’ 
I have known many men who 
were reckless of their lives, 
but none so noble as the Gen- 
eral in the way he laid down 
his without any recklessness. 
Just in his calm thoughtful 
way, and planned it so a woman 
he loved would not have her 
illusions or love shattered but 
would be proud of him. But 
then, take it all in all, the 
General was the finest man I 
ever saw. He was equal to 
the demands of every occasion. 
He was big in all his ideas. 
He was never small nor mean. 
He never set his pleasure or 
interests ahead of other people’s. 
And you can ask of no man 
more than that. 

‘“* We were at the time I am 
telling you of in the autumn 
of 1914, and a few days after 
I and the General had talked 
the Great War broke out. 

“T noticed the eagerness 
with which the General fol- 
lowed the news, but I did not 
take much interest in it, for 
we are a long way from 
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Europe here in Texas. It was 
all remote to me, and I was 
about as unmoved as when I 
read of an earthquake in China. 
I was much more concerned 
about Nellie’s affair than the 
Great War. And I was sort of 
troubled that the General did 
not do a thing about it, but 
seemed to let the days go by 
as if he did not have a care. 
But I did him a wrong there, 
for one night when he had 
gone off somewhere she came 
out on the verandah where I 
and the Arara were sitting. 
I looked up at her, and I saw 
she was agitated and wanted 
to tell me something. And you 
must know that in the last 
year she had become a woman, 
and a very fine one. Her love 
had done that for her. But 
she surprised me when she 
said : 

“* Uncle Tom, I am sorry 
_ Lhave troubled you and mother 
so these last months, and I am 
afraid I may trouble you some 
more, but I am going to be 
very brave and very quiet 
just like the General,’ and she 
smiled. ‘Uncle, he told me 
to-day that he was born in 
France, and that he has 
brothers fighting for her and 
many other relatives and he 
must go and help them. It’s 
—it’s quite all right,’ and she 
smiled again, but this time 
through her tears. 

“T put my hand out and 
drew her to me, and held her 
close while she sobbed on my 
shoulder. 

** Presently she pushed her- 
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self back, and smiling bravely, 
said : 

““* There—that’s all; now 
good-bye to tears. If I cannot 
be as brave as the General [| 
should be ashamed to love him 
as I do, with all my heart, all 
my being. But it aches 40, 
Uncle Tom, it does ache so.’ 

“We sat there a long time. 
She did not tell me then, nor 
has she ever since told me, 
what had passed between them, 
but he must have been wonder- 
fully wise and kind. She did 
not tell me how, when she 
could not help crying at the 
idea of his going away to the 
war, he had distracted her 
thoughts by telling her that he 
could not take his companion, 
the Arara, with him, and was 
going to leave him with her 
and me to care for; and how 
he had again distracted her 
thoughts by telling her that 
he was going to leave some 
money with her to buy Christ- 
mas presents for all the men 
and women and children on 
the place; and again by telling 
her that he was going to leave 
a Christmas present with her 
for me and one with me for her. 

“Was not all that mighty 
nice and wise and considerate 
of him? But then you really 
could not beat him. 

“The next day he spoke to 
me briefly. In fact, all he said 
was, ‘Is not this war a great 
piece of luck for us? It pro- 
vides the opportunity I sought. 
Will it not afford a splendid 
way out of all our troubles? 
And when sorrow comes to 
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Nellie she will have no painful 
memories—just good ones of 
the happy, happy times we 
have spent together. I thank 
God I can end it this way. Any 
other way would have hurt her 
desperately.’ 

“Then we had a few words 
thas came from each of our 
hearts, and that was our good- 
bye. 

‘i He would not tell us when 

he meant to leave. ‘No,’ he 
said, ‘I do not want us to 
have any sad “last night” 
together or sadly anticipated 
parting. Let’s go on just as 
usual for a few days, and some 
morning I will be gone before 
you get up. That'll be the 
best.’ 

“We thought so too. But I 
noticed that every night now 
Nellie kissed him when she 
said ‘ good night,’ and he was 
more affectionate and loving 
to her than he had ever been 
before ; but even so, he never 
acted the least bit so that she 
could think he was a lover or 
anything but a friend that 
cared for her very much. He 
made it just as easy for her as 
he could. 

“Two or three days passed, 
and one morning he was gone. 
It was pretty hard on Nellie, 
and on me too, for he had 
grown my best friend—the best 
friend I ever had. We missed 
him so. We liked to talk 
about him, and the Arara sat 
there and missed him too, and 
seemed almost to share in our 
talk. Nellie kept herself busy 
with the money he had given 


her buying presents for all the 
people on the ranch. She had 
to consult with me about it a 
lot, for there were a great 
many men, women and children 
on the place, and he had left 
enough money to give them 
each something very nice. My, 
but the ranch had the finest 
and best Christmas it ever had. 
And he had left Nellie to give 
me a whole lot of money ‘to 
play with ”; for, as he said in a 
note, I did not ‘ play enough.’ 

“That was nice of him— 
just like him. He was always 
a-doing pleasant things like 
that: wise things in a jolly, 
gay kind of way. For it was 
true, I guess, that I did not 
‘play ’ enough, as he called it 
—took the ranch and all I had 
to do kind of too serious like. 
I have changed some since. 

* And what do you suppose 
he left with me for Nellie? 
Why, those rubies she always 
wears now. She knows they 
aren’t exactly suitable out here 
on the ranch, but then, he 
gave them to her. Every 
night they are under her pillow. 
See her touch them to-night 
once in a while? She does that 
often.” 

I nodded assent, for I had 
noticed this gesture on her 
part, and that with it there 
had come a light in her eyes, a 
sort of break in her usual 
lovely composure, as if with it 
she brought back some dear, 
dear memory, some beloved 
face, and felt it near her. 

“So he left us,’ went on 
Mr Davison, “with nothing 
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but love and affection in our 
hearts for him. Only I dreaded 
so and sorrowed about what I 
knew was coming, the news of 
his death. It came. Just that 
and no more.” 

Mr Davison paused. After a 
moment or two he went on : 

“Well, it was a bad time 
for us. Nellie took it like the 
woman she was now, just as 
brave and fine as could be. 

“Seeing her that way, one 
night she was here after her 
first grief had passed, I took 
a big risk and told her that 
Henri Gaston, our Stranger 
and our dearest friend, had 
loved her deeply with his whole 
heart. I did not make myself 
clear to her at first, but when 
it dawned on her that I meant 
that he had loved her as she 
had him, she leaped up from 
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where she was sitting and cried 
out loudly, ‘ I thank thee, God ; 
I thank thee, God. Oh, Henri, 
my own darling.’ And then 
she fainted. 

“But she told me after. 
wards how I had made no 
mistake. That I had made 
some things clear that she had 
not understood and that she 
was happier, greatly happier 
than she ever could have been 
if she had not known. And 
how tremendously proud she 
was that he had loved her, 
‘For, Uncle Tom, you never 
knew anybody better or finer 
or more noble or more generous 
than he was, did you?’ 

“I stroked her hair, for she 
was sitting on a stool by my 
side, and I said, ‘ Honest, I 
never did. There aren’t no 
better men made than him.’ ” 
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ACROSS EUROPE’S LARGEST ICE-FIELD. 


THE LOG OF THE CAMBRIDGE ICELAND EXPEDITION. 


BY W. LAUNCELOT 8. FLEMING. 


THERE are still some parts 
of Europe that have not been 
thoroughly explored. Perhaps 
the least accessible is Vatna- 
jokull—an ice-field over 3000 
square miles in area, and the 
country north of it, situated in 
South-Eastern Iceland. The 
ice-cap, Which lies between 3000 
and 6000 feet above sea-level, 
is regarded with grim fore- 
boding by the present genera- 
tion of Icelanders, who rarely 
venture as far as its margins. 
Their attitude is no doubt 
fostered by the capricious 
cimate of Vatnajékull and the 
voleanic eruptions which from 
time to time have occurred in 
its midst, causing terrible floods 
and considerable loss of life. 
There are records of only five 
crossings of the ice-cap, two 
of these having been under- 
taken by Britishers, and the 
accounts of their expeditions 
do not minimise the foulness of 
the weather they experienced. 

The main object of our ex- 
pedition was to cross Vatna- 
jokull by sledge and ski to the 
desert north of it, and after 
exploring part of that little- 
known region, recross the ice 
and spend some time in scien- 
tific work on the south-east 
coast west of Hornafjordur. 
Our party consisted of Brian 
Roberts (leader and ornitholo- 


gist), Peter Falk (botanist), 
F. W. Anderson (geologist and 
zoologist), Vaughan Lewis (sur- 
veyor), Angus Beckett (sur- 
veyor) and myself (geologist). 

We left Hull shortly after 9.30 
A.M. by the steam trawler Lord 
Balfour of Burleigh on Wednes- 
day, June 22nd, 1932. Brian 
Roberts and Angus Beckett 
had arrived in Hull the day 
before, and had packed all our 
baggage on the boat, so there 
was nothing for us to do 
except go on board with our 
personal kit and dispose of 
the Customs officials, who were 
plaguing us about the drugs 
which we were taking out of 
the country. 

A trawler is not the type of 
craft in which one would ordi- 
narily make an ocean voyage. 
The six of us lived in the 
Skipper’s cabin, and we also 
had to stow away in it most of 
our personal baggage. The 
skipper slept in his bunk, one 
of us in the bunk with him, 
three on benches and two on 
the floor. I am still puzzled 
at the unpleasant motion of 
our boat in what appeared to 
be a calm sea. Our rolling, 
combined with the smell of 
fish which pervaded the trawler, 
made all of us, Andy (Anderson) 
and Angus excepted, succumb 
to mal de mer. Apart from the 
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fishing crew there were two 
young fellows on board, who 
looked even more miserable 
than any of our party. On 
asking who they were, the 
skipper told us they were 
‘ pleasurers,’ and I long to know 
how the poor wretches sur- 
vived the three weeks’ misery 
to which they had committed 
themselves. 

We sighted land on the 
evening of the 25th of June. 
Two hours later we anchored 
off Héfn in Hornafjordur. For 
an anxious half-hour we waited 
for signs of life on the main- 
land, and were greatly relieved 
when a small boat threaded 
its way along the winding 
channel from the village. Pres- 
ently it was bobbing and tossing 
alongside. Trans-shipment was 
a thrilling operation. When- 
ever the launch rose on a wave 
level with the side of the 
trawler, the boxes and our- 
selves were thrown one by one 
into the arms of the motor- 
boat’s crew. We were par- 
ticularly anxious about a deli- 
cate seismograph weighing ap- 
proximately 150 lb.—made for 
us at a cost of nearly £300— 
but it was carefully and safely 
transferred. It was not many 
minutes before we were stand- 
ing on a decrepit wooden quay 
amidst an array of boxes, pack- 
ing-cases, kit-bags, skis and 
sledges. 

Most of the men of the 
village collected to have a 
good stare at us, whilst the 
women, more shy but no less 
interested, peeped at us from 
the upper windows of the 
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houses overlooking the quay, 
We spent that night in oy 
sleeping-bags on the floor of 
the warehouse, surrounded by 
our paraphernalia. 

On the 27th we started on 
our journey westwards. Our 
head guide, Thorbergur Thor- 
liefsson, had mustered thirty 
ponies, eighteen of which were 
necessary to carry our gear, 
whilst the remainder were rid- 
den by our guides, ourselves 
and sundry camp - followers, 
Each baggage pony was laden 
with two packages of equal 
weight, slung one on each side 
of the saddle. The two sledges 
were strapped on the quietest 
animal, and when it was 
laden, as the sledges were 
much longer than the pony, it 
looked for all the world like 
an animal carrying its own 
cage. 

For the first ten miles a great 
part of our route lay through 
Shallow water, and even after 
this, as we crossed a wide 
plain, we had to ford a number 
of milky glacial rivers with 
channels up to five feet in 
depth. After a long ride we 
reached a farm called Smyrla- 
bjorg lying at the foot of the 
mountains which fringe the 
‘high ice.’ The only advice 
about Icelandic etiquette which 
we had been given before leav- 
ing home was, “‘ When in doubt, 
shake hands,” and at Smyrla- 
bjorg we first learned the full 
meaning of this counsel. Fol- 
lowing our guides’ examples, 
we shook hands with the 
farmer, his wife, his children, 
his cousins, his neighbours and 
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his employees, not merely on 
our arrival and departure, but, 
as a token of gratitude, after 
each meal. 

Here our party was joined, 
and led, by Skarphjedinn Gisla- 
son, who had been prospecting 
a@ mountain path by which he 
hoped that the pack-ponies 
would be able to reach the 
ice-cap itself. Huis route proved 
to be passable, but it was by 
no means easy, and we were 
amazed at the way in which 
the ponies managed to nego- 
tiate the steep gradients and 
loose scree slopes with their 
heavy loads. 

Once on the ice, the guides 
unloaded the ponies while we 
made our first camp on Vatna- 
jokull. A strong cold wind 
was blowing off the ice, and 
it was no easy matter putting 
up the first tent. We hoped 
that Thorbergur was not watch- 
ing our efforts, but he was, 
and he came across to ask if 
we thought the tent was good 
enough. I imagine he was 
much more worried about our 
ability to pitch it. 

When the guides had finished 
their job, they wished us good 
luck, and started with the 
ponies for their long journey 
home, leaving the six of us 
with our two tents, two sledges, 
scientific equipment and food 
for fifty days. It was a clear 
cold evening. As I turned 
from watching the ponies slowly 
picking their way through the 
moraines—with the plains and 
sea beach far below—to look 
at the great stretches of snow 
that lay to the north, I felt as 
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if I had been suddenly trans- 
ported to another world. 

The second tent was pitched 
more expeditiously. Angus 
soon had the Primus going, 
cooking the first meal from our 
rations, which consisted of 
pemmican, cocoa, ship’s bis- 
cuits, butter, sugar and choco- 
late. The preparation of our 
food did not require much 
culinary skill, because there 
are only two ways of preparing 
pemmican and cocoa — thick 
and thin. But it is no easy 
matter cooking at all on a 
Primus stove within the con- 
fines of a tent. On more than 
one occasion the cook was 
known to spill his brew down 
a Sleeping-bag, and even though 
we went to bed with all our 
clothes on, pemmican in the 
wrong place was not pleasant. 

We had hoped to sound the 
thickness of the ice by a 
seismic method. On making 
preliminary tests of the seismo- 
graph near our first camp, we 
discovered that it was out of 
order, and we were unable to 
repair it with the tools we had 
with us. It was a great dis- 
appointment, and, as it was 
useless, we left the instrument 
behind, burying it under a 
large cairn of boulders, so that 
we might easily find it again 
on our return. Shortly after- 
wards we struck camp, packed 
all our gear on the two sledges, 
adjusted our skis and sledge 
harnesses and moved off north- 
wards. 

It was heavy work pulling 
the sledges, each of which was 
loaded with nearly 700 lb. of 
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equipment, across the thawing 
surface of the ice. We were 
able to go no farther than 
three dreary miles uphill before 
we again pitched camp. 

At this, our second camp, we 
had our first blizzard. I was 
lying awake towards the be- 
ginning of the storm, looking 
with some concern at the alarm- 
ing way in which the tent- 
poles were bending (but a 
little ashamed, as the others 
were peacefully sleeping), when 
the pegs on the windward side 
suddenly gave way and our 
tent descended on us. Angus 
and I attempted to hold down 
the tent from inside, whilst 
Brian rushed out to re-erect 
the ruin. By using all the 
boxes as anchorage for the 
pegs, and by piling snow on the 
tents’ flaps, and reinforcing the 
guy-ropes with lashings tied 
to the sledges, he was able to 
secure both our tent and the 
other one, which he found in 
an even more precarious posi- 
tion. I am glad we did not 
then know that on the self- 
same night two Germans, on a 
similar expedition farther east 
on the ice-cap, were forced to 
return to the south coast, their 
tent having been blown away 
by the force of the wind. 

Next day it was still blowing 
hard and pouring with rain. 
We had expected cold and 
were fully equipped for it, 
but neither our tents nor our 
ground-sheets proved to be 
waterproof. We spent the day 
in our sleeping-bags, talking 
of the delights of good food 
and hot baths and the comforts 
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of a waterproof home. The 
rain, with a relatively high 
temperature, melted the snow 
round our tents, leaving us on 
a miniature plateau of packed 
ice; and during the storm our 
floor space was progressively 
decreased as the edges of the 
plateau fell away from each 
side. 

On July 5th, after 100 hours 
of rain or snow and more than 
eighty hours of strong wind, 
we crawled out of the funnel- 
shaped doors of the tents and 
struck camp for another move. 

Two days later we reached 
the most arduous part of the 
uphill climb, a steep bank 
some five or six hundred feet 
high. At first we tried to take 
it slowly, but we could not 
shift the sledges on the stiff 
gradient. So all six of us har- 
nessed up to one sledge, and 
by this means we were able to 
get it to the top at a speed of 
approximately half a mile per 
hour, returning for the other, 
which we hauled up in similar 
fashion. After this time-con- 
suming business, a snowstorm 
began and the wind freshened, 
80 we were obliged to pitch 
camp without having made 
much headway. Next day the 
storm had abated and we 
were able to start again; but 
we still had to travel uphill, 
and the newly fallen snow was 
too soft for the sledges to ride 
over easily. 

On most of these days we 
were in a thick fog, and in 
order to keep to our compass 
bearing followed one another, 
the second sledge party signal- 
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ling to the first if their tracks 
deviated from a straight’course. 
There was something almost 
eerie about sledging in the fog. 
The snow appeared to merge 
in the mist, and we could not 
see a horizon in any direction. 
It was impossible even to tell 
the gradient of the surface by 
any means other than the drag 
on the harnesses. 

With the object of deter- 
mining our mileage each day, 
and consequently our approxi- 
mate position, we used a sledge- 
meter (like a bicycle wheel 
fitted with a large cyclometer) 
attached behind one of the 
sledges. ‘Herbert,’ for this 
was the name we gave to the 
instrument, refused to revolve 
in very soft snow; but even 
when he did go round the truth 
was not in him, so we were 
always left in some doubt as 
to our whereabouts. 

On the twelfth day the 
mountains at the northern edge 
of the ice appeared so close 
that we talked of spending 
the night on dry land, but 
that afternoon the leading 
sledge sank in a soft water- 
soaked surface and stuck. Be- 
fore it could be salvaged we 
had to unload the sledge, draw 
it on to relatively firm ground 
and repack. Although we were 
only seven or eight miles from 
our destination, it took us 
three long days to reach it. 
For a large part of the way 
we were obliged to relay our 
baggage in half-loads. 

The slush was about a foot 
thick and rested on solid ice. 
Most nights, fortunately, there 


was a hard enough frost to 
form a crust on the surface. 
On the thaw streams, however, 
the crust was thin, and the 
only way to ride the sledges 
over these places was to take 
them at speed. The art in this 
game was to keep the toes 
of one’s skis above the crust, 
for whenever they dug beneath 
it they got jammed and the 
sledge gently subsided into 
the water as it came to a 
standstill. 

These conditions were con- 
siderably relieved by clear 
weather and splendid views of 
the country to the north. It 
was never so dark at night as 
to prevent us seeing well enough 
to read or write, and, in place 
of dusk, we enjoyed four hours 
of continuous sunset and sun- 
rise sky, against which the 
mountain outlines were thrown 
into sharp relief. 

The last day’s journey on 
the ice was by far the most 
difficult. Most of the winter’s 
fall of snow had melted away, 
leaving a broken-up surface of 
hard ice which was covered in 
many places by dirt cones and 
ridges. Even with half-loads 
we could not prevent our sledges 
capsizing, and the runners bent 
to such an alarming degree that 
we were afraid they might 
break. 

We reached the edge of the 
ice and pitched our camp on 
a sheltered ‘kettle’ in the 
moraine east of a large moun- 
tain group called Kverkfjéll. 
It was truly delightful to be 
on land once more, and it 
seemed luxurious to have a 
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floor that was neither damp 
nor cold. 

On the following evening 
Brian Roberts and Peter Falk 
set off with one of the tents 
and rations for ten days to 
study the plant and bird life 
of Hvannalindir, an oasis in 
the desert some twenty miles 
north. I have never seen men 
look more like pack - animals 
than those two did when they 
started laden with 60 lb. packs. 
They could scarcely walk up- 
right, but they had the con- 
solation of knowing that each 
meal they ate would lessen 
their burden. 

The rest of us decided to 
work in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of our camp, for this 
part of the country had never 
been explored, and even ap- 
peared on the maps as part of 
the ice-cap. 

At the edge of the ice, within 
half a mile of our camp, there 
was a small lake which we 
decided to name Thorberg- 
svatn, after our head guide. 
Its eastern shore was formed 
of ice cliffs ninety feet high, 
and both day and night we 
could hear loud reports, like 
the blasting of a quarry, as 
great blocks of ice broke off 
the cliffs and fell into the water 
below. In addition to making 
a large scale map of the dis- 
trict, Vaughan and Angus 
mapped the area surrounding 
the lake on a larger scale, so 
that we could trace on it some 
well-defined beaches, which we 
discovered on the moraines to 
the west of the lake, indicating 
that within comparatively re- 


cent times it had been a much 
larger and deeper body of water 
than it is at present. 


With the exception of the 


lake, the immediate surround- 
ings were forbidding. The 
higher ground consisted of black 
dome-shaped hills and ridges 
bounded by bare scree slopes 
a8 much as 1500 feet high. 
Between these there were mor- 
ainic dumps, having the appear- 
ance of the intermingled refuse 
heaps of a brick company, 
cement works and coal mine, 
This austere landscape was 
dominated by the eastern scarp 
of Kverkfjéll, rising 2000 feet, 
like a great wall, to a flat ice- 
capped summit. 

It was a weird and silent 
country, absolutely devoid of 
life with the exception of some 
scattered rock plants (which, 
however, provided our botanist 
with an interesting study in 
colonisation), a few flies and 
one species of spider. Andy 
adopted a most efficient method 
for catching the flies. He 
placed some sugar and a few 
drops of brandy in an open 
bottle, and when his prospec- 
tive specimens had dined not 
wisely but too well, they were 
an easy prey. One day I 
caught a glimpse of a snow- 
bunting, and it was hard to 
understand how even one bird 
was able to live in such 4 
desolate land. 

From the tops of the higher 
ridges we had an extensive 
view to the north, where the 
most outstanding features of 
the landscape were two pre- 
cipitous and isolated rocky hills 
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separated from one another by 
a deep cleft. These were situ- 
ated at the northern end of a 
wide desert flat, and from a 
distance looked like the ruins 
of a medieval fortress. The 
first time we saw these hills, 
with the fiery colour of the 
sunset behind them, Angus 
called them ‘The Gates of 
Hell,’ and we had no doubt 
as to the appropriateness of the 
title, though we were not at 
all unanimous in deciding in 
what direction they were lead- 
ing. Brian and Peter on their 
journey to and from Hvanna- 
lindir had passed through the 
country north of these hills, 
and after cutting their boots 
and feet on the black jagged 
lava fields of that region they 
were convinced that the Vitis- 
vegur (the Icelandic translation 
for the name we had chosen) 
was the gateway to the north. 
The fortnight which we spent 
at Kverkfjéll passed quickly 
and pleasantly enough. We 
had interesting work to do, 
and each evening on returning 
to camp we discussed our 
findings: the discovery of the 
spider, of a peculiar structure 
in the lavas, of several deep 
gorges, and of hot springs at 
the bottom of one of them. 
Brian and Peter’s return from 
Hvannalindir was a momentous 
occasion, for they brought with 
them a large swan which they 
had shot at the oasis. Our 
rations were not merely limited 
in kind, but also in quantity. 
We had taken the minimum 
amount of food necessary to 
keep fit, in order to reduce our 
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loads aS much as_ possible. 
The result was that we were 
generally hungry, and the swan 
was most welcome. Our menu 
that night for dinner was as 
follows :— 
Apéritif. 
L’odeur de la Cygne. 


Hors d’cuvres. 
Biscuits de bAteau fragmentés. 


Consommé. 
Hvannalindir. 


Entrée. 


Cygne bouillie au Pem, terre de bombe. 
Biscuits de navire complets. 
Du Beurre. 


Sweet. 
Chocolat au lait. 


Wine. 
Cacao a eau. Hull, 1982. 


The bird provided us with 
meat for two days and soup 
for a week. 

Our return across Vatnajé- 
kull was delayed by a storm 
which confined us to our tents 
for five days. 

Since our outward journey 
a considerable amount of thaw 
had taken place on the margins 
of the ice-cap, and the streams 
draining the ice had cut deep 
channels, leaving the dirt cones 
standing high between them. 
Sledging across such a surface 
was out of the question, so we 
carried all our gear on our 
backs in relays for nearly two 
miles until we reached smoother 
ice. 

The next days were the 
finest we had had since our 
arrival in Iceland, and with 
the assistance of a fresh fall 
of snow and frost we were able 
to make the return crossing of 
the ice-cap in three days. 

When we were fully four 
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miles from the southern edge 
of the ice we were astonished 
to meet our mountain guide, 
Skarphjedinn, walking to meet 
us with his pony. We had 
arranged for all our guides to 
meet us more than a week 
later several miles farther west. 
We discovered he had dreamt 
he saw us on the ice; 80, 
despite his knowledge of our 
original plans, he had felt com- 
pelled to come up the difficult 
mountain route in the hope 
of finding us. It was no sur- 
prise to us to hear later that 
Skarphjedinn had a reputation 
for being psychic. We met him 
on a steep downhill slope, and 
in their efforts to stop our 
sledge, both Angus and Brian 
were dragged off their feet. 
Notwithstanding the fact that 
they were still lying on the 
ground with their skis waving 
in the air, the guide solemnly 
shook hands with them. 

We were naturally delighted 
at seeing Skarphjedinn again, 
and he helped us greatly by 
leading the way between the 
numerous crevasses near the 
ice edge. We pitched our tents 
on the moraine, and although 
it was a bouldery site, it was 
infinitely preferable to spend- 
ing another night on the wet 
snow. Then we entertained 
Skarphjedinn to dinner, and 
he did full justice to the meal 
we gave him. We conversed 
with our guest in monosyllabic 
English, and by saying the 
same thing in as many different 
Ways as possible, we managed 
to make ourselves understood. 
He had come equipped with 
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an Icelandic-English phrase- 
book, and so was able to 
convey at least part of what 
he wanted to say to us. He 
left us at 10.30 that night, and 
offered to be back again, with 
six pack-ponies for carrying 
our personal kit to the valley 
below, by 9 o’clock on the 
following morning, but we per- 
suaded him not to come till 
1 o’clock, as even that would 
allow him only four hours’ 
sleep. 

We spent the next fortnight 
on the south coast engaged in 
a geological and ecological sur- 
vey, and the days passed all 
too quickly. The weather was 
good, we enjoyed having fresh 
food once more, and we found 
much of scientific interest. We 
were also glad of the oppor- 
tunity of making further ac- 
quaintance with the Icelanders 
who live in that thinly popu- 
lated part of the country. 

They are a fine, healthy, 
good-hearted people, and, like 
sO many races who live on the 
land without being debarred 
the advantages of education, 
they seem to live at peace 
with God and the world. The 
farmers are by no means 
wealthy, but they have enough 
grass and hay to support ponies, 
sheep and cattle, and they can 
grow potatoes and other vege- 
tables. During the summer 
almost everyone, children and 
Members of Parliament in- 
cluded, are busy farming. In 
the winter most of the farmers 
occupy themselves by fishing 
—which is the chief industry 
of the country—and it is at 
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this season of the year that the 
schools open and Parliament 
sits. 

Our ride back to Hornaf- 
jordur was even more exciting 
than the outward journey. The 
rivets flowing across the plains 
were greatly swollen on account 
of the thaw, and in order to 
cross the deepest rivers our 
ponies swam with us on their 
backs. Thorbergur had brought 
us his liveliest ponies, and for 
most of the journey we travelled 
at a brisk pace, and even in- 
dulged in some racing. 

Our first night en route was 
spent at Smyrlabjorg, the farm 
we had stayed at on our out- 
ward journey. After dinner 
in the farmhouse, we asked 
Thorbergur to give us the 
Icelandic translations for the 
various place-names which we 
had chosen for our maps. When 
he was telling us the nearest 
equivalent for the Gates of Hell, 
an old woman in the corner 
entered the lists of our conver- 
sation. She looked so like a 
witch that I would not have 
been surprised to see her drift 
off astride her broomstick to 
the moon, the minute after 
she had reprimanded ‘Thor- 
bergur for talking about the 
devil disrespectfully. 

For a week we worked at 
Holar in Hornafjordur waiting 
for a trawler to come and pick 
us up. A cable from England, 
however, brought the unwel- 
come news that the trawling 
fleet had left Eastern Iceland, 
and we were obliged to resort 
to some other means of getting 
home. To ride by pony to 
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Reykjavik would have been 
most interesting and enjoyable, 
but it would also have been 
most expensive. After some 
discussion we decided to charter 
a small motor-boat to the 
Westmann Islands—200 miles 
west—and there await a pas- 
senger steamer. 

For the first few hours the 
sun shone, the sea was calm, 
and the views of the mountains 
and the glaciers descending 
from the ‘ high ice’ were glori- 
ous. The thumping of our 
engine was the only thing to 
mar that part of the voyage. 
But the skipper of our craft 
pointed to some ominous-look- 
ing clouds that were gathering 
in the western horizon and 
solemnly uttered the one word 
‘storm.’ He said practically 
nothing else for the rest of the 
trip. I began to understand 
why he, and the other three 
members of his crew, had kissed 
their relations so affectionately 
on the quay at Héfn before 
we started. Towards evening 
the wind freshened. Andy and 
I sat on some petrol barrels 
in the wheel-house, whilst the 
others tried to sleep on deck. 
With every roll of the boat 
our barrels swayed, and always 
just as I dozed off I was tipped 
on to the floor at the feet of 
the helmsman. At 4 A.M. the 
storm was at its height. A 
wave completely immersed one 
of four lying on the deck and 
floated the others to different 
parts of the vessel. That same 
wave also soaked us in the 
wheel-house. Meanwhile the 
boat was behaving valiantly 
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considering the enormous seas 
—seas which I confess would 
have filled me with dismay 
had I not been feeling much 
too ill for matters of life and 
death to be of any concern 
to me. 
F At about 8 A.M. I forsook 
my petrol barrel and followed 
three of the others into the 
minute cabin for’ard. As I 
had been feeling bad enough 
on deck in the cold and wet, 
I thought that the stuffiness 
inside could scarcely make my 
condition worse. One of the 
crew was in the cabin, and, 
when he was well enough to 
do anything, he stoked a small 
coal furnace, which poured half 
its smoke and fumes into the 
cabin, whilst the other half 
went up the funnel intended 
for the purpose and blew into 
the wheel-house for the benefit 
of the rest. 

My recollections of the latter 
part of the voyage are hazy, 
but I afterwards learnt that 
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the skipper, who had lost his 
head early in the storm, later 
lost his way as well. He 
followed a trawler through the 
driving mist, presumably under 
the impression that it was 
bound for the Westmann 
Islands. But the trawler was 
fishing, and, like all trawlers 
so engaged, it was describing 
a wide circle, so that part of 
our voyage brought us no 
nearer our destination, which 
we eventually reached only by 
sheer good fortune. 

As soon as we landed on the 
Westmann Islands, we indulged 
in a hot bath and a shave, and 
so great was the transformation 
thus effected, that the British 
Vice-Consul, who had welcomed 
us on arrival, asked us to re- 
introduce ourselves to him all 
over again. But, glad as we 
were to enjoy the luxuries of 
civilisation once more, our ex- 
pedition had come to an end, 
and for that we could not but 
feel many regrets. 
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THE WAY TO BE RICH AND RESPECTABLE. 


BY W. R. 


ONE of the most glorious 
letters ever written was that 
sent by William Blake to Dr 
John Trusler on 23rd August 
1799. The two men had been 
introduced to each other by 
George Cumberland, an artist 
who recognised the genius of 
Blake, and who had sought his 
help in producing a book en- 
titled ‘Thoughts on Outline.’ 
Blake had not only engraved 
a number of Cumberland’s 
drawings for this work—‘a 
compliment,” says the artist, 
“from a@ man of his extraor- 
dinary genius and abilities, the 
highest, I believe, I shall ever 
receive ”’—but had also taught 
him the process of engraving, 
so that he might execute the 
rest himself. Cumberland was 
thus a close friend of Blake, 
and knew of his frugal and 
laborious life in the little house 
adjoining Astley’s Theatre in 
Lambeth. Dr Trusler, another 
of Cumberland’s friends, and 
his neighbour at Englefield 
Green in Surrey, was also in 
need of an artist to illustrate 
a book he was planning, de- 
signed to give examples of all 
the moral virtues and their 
opposite vices. Cumberland 
recommended William Blake. 

Never were two men less 
fitted to work together. Dr 
Trusler was known as the 
author of ‘The Way to be 
Rich and Respectable’; Blake 
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was the man who said that 
the offer of money always 
made him turn pale, and who 
wrote :— 


“T should suspect that I worship’d 
the Devil 
If I thanked my God for worldly 
things.” 


Every morning, for a fortnight, 
the designer sat down to the 
task of translating into a pic- 
ture the instructions of the 
literal-minded moralist; but 
the picture would not come. 
At length he sent a drawing 
illustrating Malevolence as his 
own imagination dictated it. 
This Dr Trusler returned with 
strongly adverse criticism, ask- 
ing for something more natural- 
istic, in the style of Row- 
landson’s caricatures. Blake, 
indignant at being asked “ to 
paint dirty rags and old shoes 
when I ought to plan naked 
beauty,” sat down and wrote 
this most vigorous of letters. 
One may imagine the Doctor’s 
feelings of dismay on receiving 
a reply which opened with, 
** Revd. Sir, I am really sorry 
that you are fallen out with 
the spiritual world, especially 
if I should have to answer for 
it,” and which included such 
stinging sentences as, “ You 
ought to know that what is 
grand is necessarily obscure 
to weak men,” and, after a 
reference to the delight which 
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children found in his pictures, 
“Some children are fools, and 
so are some old men!” But 
the real strength of the letter 
lies in its defence of the spiritual 
vision. ‘“‘To the eyes of a 
miser a guinea is far more 
beautiful than the sun, and a 
bag worn with the use of 
money has more beautiful pro- 
portions than a vine filled with 
grapes. The tree which moves 
some to tears of joy is in the 
eyes of others only a green 
thing which stands in the way. 
As @ man is, so he sees.” 

The comments of the two 
men upon this correspondence 
were characteristically diverse. 
Trusler endorsed the letter, 
“Blake, dim’d with supersti- 
tion.” Blake wrote to Cumber- 
land, ‘‘ I could not help smiling 
at the difference between the 
doctrines of Dr Trusler and 
those of Christ.” 

Dr Trusler was at this time 
sixty-four years old, and had 
attained to the position of 
being fairly rich and thoroughly 
respectable. He tells us, in 
the last of his many volumes, 
written in his eighty-fourth 
year, that for forty years on 
end he had spent seven or 
eight hours daily at his desk ; 
during that time he had at- 
tempted almost every style of 
literary work and had covered 
most of the fields of human 
knowledge. Seven years after 
his correspondence with Blake 
he published the first volume 
of his memoirs. He tried later 
to suppress this, and the second 
volume never appeared, so that 
it is only the story of the 
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earlier part of his life which 
we learn from his own hand. 

His father, who was of Swiss 
origin, moved from Devizes in 
1741, when John was nine 
years old, to become the pro- 
prietor of the Marylebone tea- 
gardens. He was celebrated 
for his cookery, and his daugh- 
ter founded a famous cake- 
shop in Kensington. But John 
was designed for the Church. 
He was sent first to West- 
minster School and then to 
Mr Fountaine’s fashionable 
seminary, that he might mingle 
with the sons of nobility, and 
finally to Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge. ‘‘ During my stay 
in College,’’ he writes, ‘‘ I was 
@ very early riser, never in 
bed in the summer time after 
four o’clock. Had I continued 
this habit of early rising through 
my life, instead of seventy years 
I should have already lived a 
hundred.” 

An easier régime maybe was 
learned during the two years 
after leaving Cambridge and 
before his ordination. These 
he spent in and about his 
father’s gardens of pleasure, 
for the benefit of which was 
undertaken his first literary 
work, the translation of bur- 
lettas from the Italian. Here, 
too, he noted and deplored the 
activities of the gay and eccen- 
tric William, Duke of Cumber- 
land, who amused himself in 
the dark walks of the place 
with “ a variety of unbecoming 
frolics, which would have dis- 
graced one of the lowest class 
in society.” The young moral- 
ist, however, had no desire to 
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enter the Church; the stage 
called him more loudly. But 
an audition with the great Mr 
Rich at Covent Garden was not 
yery encouraging, and, bowing 
to his father’s will, the young 
man took orders, “although 
convinced,” he says, “that in 
making me a clergyman my 
father spoilt a good layman.” 

But histrionic ambition might 
still be indulged in the safety 
of the pulpit. The young 
curate found himself taking 
charge of a church at Ware 
in Hertfordshire during an in- 
terregnum of rectors. He gave 
of his best, and found that 
“after the first Sunday of my 
attendance the church was 
crowded, people flocking there 
from all quarters, particularly 
from Hertford.”’ His study of 
oratory and elocution was 
standing him in good stead ; 
he knew he was destined for 
success, for had he not re- 
corded his early determination 
that “‘in whatever line of life 
I was thrown, it should be my 
study to reach the top of it 
in excellence”? Before long 
he could boast of the conver- 
sion of several Quaker families 
in Hertford. One of the con- 
verts was the proprietress of a 
school who refused to be bap- 
tised in public for fear of losing 
scholars ; “and so,” says Trus- 
ler, “she remained a Christian 
only in heart.” 

Advancement in the Church 
was slow and difficult, particu- 
larly to one who felt that “he 
could neither flatter the great 
nor brook dependence on 
others.” He obtained a curacy 


at Hythe, Colchester, with duty 
at two other churches; but 
the stipend for the three to- 
gether was less than £45 a year. 
In 1799 he took priest’s orders, 
a wife and a living at Otley 
in Surrey. In the village church 
he “frequently gave the lower 
class a public reprimand ”; 
when he was invited to display 
his pulpit gifts in the Temple 
Church he chose as subject the 
sins of lawyers! But in spite 
of all difficulties his reputation 
grew, and he soon obtained 
three posts in London, being 
appointed chaplain to the 
Poultry Compter, lecturer at 
St George’s and St Botolph’s 
(a post which he held for twenty 
years) and curate of St Clement 
Danes in the Strand. Here his 
salary jumped up to over a 
hundred pounds a year, but 
his work increased in a still 
greater proportion. There were 
the daily morning and evening 
prayers in church; the chris- 
tening of fourteen or fifteen 
children every Sunday and of 
three or four more every day 
in private homes; a8 many 
more private baptisms of sick 
children ; several visits to in- 
valids each day; seldom less 
than two or three weddings 
every morning and two or 
three burials every evening. 
For a young man, convinced 
of his own abilities, with many 
schemes fermenting in his head 
and no leisure to carry them 
out, the oppression of such a 
burden was too great. He 
resigned his curacy and set 
out to make his fortune. 

The orator would teach ora- 
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tory. He announced a public 
lecture as a preliminary to the 
opening of an academy where 
the art of oratory would be 
“taught mechanically” by 
John Trusler. To the lecture 
came Dr Samuel Johnson and 
Oliver Goldsmith with “all the 
literati then in Town.” The 
young man eloquently described 
the proposed “seminary for 
eloquence,” and recited Cicero’s 
‘Pro Milone ’ as a specimen of 
his art. His hearers approved 
the project, and the school 
was founded. Although many 
pupils were enrolled for train- 
ing both in literature and in 
elocution, the financial return 
was too small to satisfy the 
man who was aiming at a rich 
respectability, and he resolved 
to try other plans. 

Medicine attracted him 
strongly. He enrolled himself 
as perpetual pupil to the great 
Dr Hunter, whose lectures he 
took down verbatim—and after- 
wards sold! He used to boast 
in later years that he had read 
all the authors, in whatever 
language, who had written on 
the preservation of health. He 
went so far as to study for a 
doctor’s degree at Leyden Uni- 
versity ; but although he as- 
sumed the title of doctor after 
his return, there is no record 
of his graduation ; and, in any 
case, he did not set up in 
practice. 

He resumed instead his old 
business of producing sermons, 
in the making of which, it was 
said, he was as skilled as his 
sister was in the making of 
plum-cakes. But his industry 
could produce far more than 
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his eloquence could declaim, 
and he devised an ambitions 
new scheme for using other 
men’s mouths as well ag his 
own. He could make good 
sermons; and England was 
full of pulpiteers who lacked 
this skill, yet were ashamed 
to expose their incompetence 
by reading from a _ printed 
book, or who did not relish 
the labour of writing down 
their own—or other people’s— 
thoughts. Within a short time 
every clergyman and minister 
in the country had received a 
circular from a Dr John Trusler, 
offering to supply first-class 
original sermons at the low 
rate of one shilling each. The 
special advantage of this offer 
was that the author had taken 
the great trouble to have the 
sermons printed in script type, 
a good imitation of handwrit- 
ing, so that they might safely 
be used “even in churches 
with galleries.”’ The prospectus 
also guaranteed “‘ that the same 
subjects go not into the same 
neighbourhood.” 

The scheme proved a great 
success, and over one hundred 
and fifty sermons were thus 
printed and distributed. Dr 
Trusler, like John Wesley, was 
taking the world for his parish. 
But, even in the middle of the 
eighteenth century, such 4 
public commercialisation of the 
pulpit aroused some indignant 
protests. The Bishop of Lon- 
don summoned the sermon 
hawker to Lambeth and gave 
him astern rebuke. Dr Trusler, 
unabashed, replied that he was 
making an income of £150 and 
more per annum by his efforts 
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to help his brethren, and that 
he had been unsuccessful in 
obtaining preferment. If his 
Lordship would give him a 
living of at least an equal 
yalue, he would abandon his 
script type. The Bishop’s 
answer has not been preserved ; 
one hopes that it was brief and 
stinging. In any case no deal 
was made, and the sermons 
continued to be printed. But 
John Trusler was no longer to 
rely upon this as a main source 
of income. His head was 
puzzing with other schemes, 
which he believed he had the 
ability and energy to carry to 
success. He became, and con- 
tinued to be for the rest of his 
life, a great maker and compiler 
of ‘Outlines’ and books of 
instruction and reference. He 
seems to have surveyed ail 
classes of society, and wherever 
he observed a large group of 
people with a common interest 
he attacked them, first with 
@ prospectus and then with 
a volume, making them pay 
tribute to his needs. The 
clergy had helped him; let 
farmers, sailors, housewives, 
gardeners, shopkeepers,  in- 
valids, poets, lawyers, mid- 
wives, church-goers, travellers, 
apprentices and children follow 
the example of the cloth. For 
each of these classes he wrote 
books of advice and guidance 
—for the children a whole 
library; and, in addition to 
this, he published a monthly 
magazine, written almost en- 
tirely by his own hand, a 
couple of novels, essays, a little 
verse and a number of books 
for the general reader. He 


was the H. G. Wells of his 
time. 

Dr Trusler gave as the defini- 
tion of his aim in authorship, 
“I write to entertain, not to 
perplex.”” He might have added, 
“and to sell.” He was a true 
son of his day, possessing a 
strong natural good sense, and 
impatient of fancy and ‘ enthu- 
siasm.’ Most of his books are 
close packed with information, 
generally accurate, and were 
written with a genuine desire 
to help their readers. Although 
the author looked well after 
his own interests, he believed 
that he was always giving good 
value for money, and in this 
he was generally right. It was 
only at the end of a long life, 
and on some of his pet subjects, 
that he became a little garru- 
lous and diffuse. 

As a young man John Trusler 
had some ambition to shine in 
Society and visited among the 
great, making notes of what he 
saw for use in his sermons and 
books of advice. Long after 
this time, for example, he 
writes, “‘In the beginning of 
the present reign I was in the 
habit of going occasionally to 
Court, and it was with lamenta- 
tion that I observed not one 
woman in ten but was crooked, 
some way or another; but 
when the Dutch mode of dress 
was introduced, that of loose 
attire, and nature was left to 
herself, the women grew gradu- 
ally better shaped.” Two 
things, he says, prevented him 
from attaining a real social 
suecess—“ the not cultivating 
that respectable acquaintance 
which chance threw in my 
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way; and a too ready resent- 
ment of injuries.” It was to 
@ laborious life of study and 
writing that he settled down, 
and what spare time he had 
was devoted to his little farm 
rather than to the drawing- 
room. In the collection of 
** Maxims of Prudence ” which 
he included in a book of counsel 
to the young, we find him 
handing to others the blunt 
piece of advice, ‘Court him 
whom you hope one day to 
make use of, but at the least 
expense you can.” 

As the prospect of a con- 
tinuous stream of books from 
his pen opened out before the 
writer, he began to wonder 
why printer, publisher and 
bookseller should take the profit 
to be made by the sale of 
them. Why should not the 
man who begot the book reap 
the full benefit of its circula- 
tion? So he set up his own 
press in premises in Wardour 
Street. At first this was run 
under the title of the ‘ Literary 
Society to publish works of 
deserving authors,’ but as the 
only deserving author who ever 
made use of it appeared to be 
Dr John Trusler, this title was 
dropped in favour of ‘The 
Logographic Press.’ For cer- 
tain of his works the Doctor 
also undertook the manufac- 
ture of special paper, and he 
endeavoured to set up his own 
depots for the sale of the logo- 
graphic productions. All this, 
of course, brought down upon 
his head the wrath and opposi- 
tion of the publishing and book- 
selling trades. But his books 
were genuinely popular and 
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sold well, so that in their own 
interest the booksellers did not 
carry out their threat to boy- 
cott the adventurer. 

An examination of all Dr 
Trusler’s works would be a 
lengthy business, for there are 
over fifty of them, ranging 
from ‘ pocket’ volumes (‘ The 
Pocket Farrier: Dr Trusler 
kept his horses in good health 
by this book only, 1/6,’ or 
‘The Pocket Gazetteer, very 
small, with five maps, 2/6’) 
to the largest work, a descrip- 
tion of the world, sold at forty 
guineas. The labour involved 
in these productions must have 
been enormous, and although 
the author made free use of 
material from many sources, 
so that some of the books are 
rather compilations than origi- 
nal works, there is no evidence 
that he availed himself of the 
services of ‘ ghostly ’ assistants. 
We find, for example, in the 
list of publications, Trusler’s 
Chronology, a three - volume 
book, sold at 24s. 6d., which 
went through fourteen editions. 
Seafarers were tempted by an 
advertisement of Trusler’s Sea- 
Man’s Manual at 3s. 6d. ; “ this 
work answers all the purposes 
of Falconer’s Marine Dictionary, 
which costs two guineas, takes 
little room in a sea-man’s chest 
and little money out of his 
pocket.” 

Of all this great mass of 
material only a part of one 
small book has been reprinted 
inYour own day. Two Cam- 
bridge dons have recently pub- 
lished a handsome edition of 
‘The Art of Carving, explained 
by 26 cuts,’ which formed part 
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of Dr Trusler’s five shilling 
pook on the ‘ Honours of the 
Table.’ The man who set out 
to teach the world philosophy, 
economics and morals has been 
remembered only for his in- 
structions on the way to slice 
a duck! Let us redeem his 
memory by taking a glance or 
two at some of his other work. 
There was an artist whose 
drawings Dr Trusler welcomed 
with greater sympathy and 
understanding than he gave 
to those of William Blake. 
Hogarth was a realistic moralist 
after his own heart, and he 
resolved to issue a complete 
set of the artist’s works in 
miniature, with explanations 
of each picture. In conjunc- 
tion with Hogarth’s widow he 
therefore produced, in parts, 
a popular book with the char- 
acteristically lengthy title, 
‘Hogarth Moralised: being a 
complete edition of Hogarth’s 
works, containing near four- 
score copperplates most ele- 
gantly engraved, with an ex- 
planation, pointing out the 
many Beauties that may have 
hitherto escaped notice, and 
@ comment on their Moral 
Tendency, calculated to im- 
prove the Minds of Youth, 
and convey Instruction under 
the Mask of Entertainment.’ 
This idea of combining amuse- 
ment with instruction was fur- 
ther exploited in collaboration 
with yet another artist, John 
Bewick, the younger and 
equally gifted brother of the 
more famous Thomas Bewick. 
John Bewick designed and cut 
most of the hundred and twenty 
wood-blocks which illustrated 
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Trusler’s first ‘ Outline.’ This 
was an ‘Epitome of all that 
is in the world,’ entitled ‘ The 
Progress of Man and Society,’ 
designed “to give youth a tol- 
erable idea of everything about 
them and to cheat them into 
thought by amusement.” The 
book was “‘ written for a child 
of nine, but may be given to 
children of six. Let the child 
first look over the pictures, 
and then ask questions about 
them.” To make this process 
easier, the pictures were also 
printed separately on cards. 
The plan of the work was 
developed with considerable 
skill, beginning with pictures 
of infants and children at their 
games, followed by illustrations 
of school, the main trades and 
handicrafts and the physical 
features of the world. A sequel 
for older children followed, 
under the title of ‘A Com- 
pendium of Useful Knowledge, 
on all subjects, with an epitome 
of English History, enabling 
youth to converse on all sub- 
jects.’ 

John Bewick also made fifty 
interesting wood-cuts for a 
selection of Instructive Pro- 
verbs. It is to be feared that 
his earnings for such work were 
but scanty, for he was some- 
times paid as little as six 
shillings for the design and 
execution of a block. When 
the impressions of this book 
were exhausted, the indefati- 
gable author sat down and 
wrote it all over again, in 
verse, and published it with 
the same pictures, and with 
the addition of “‘ rules for read- 
ing it, teaching youth to read 
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poetry well, which very few 
can do.” Trusler was modest 
enough about his own poetic 
gifts, as we learn from the 
preface to his only other work 
in poetic form, an ‘ Elegy on 
the Fears of Death.’ ‘This 
Poem,” he remarks hopefully, 
“is the first poetical attempt 
of a Clergyman, who, though 
conscious of his own inability 
in the task he has undertaken, 
persuades himself that a desire 
to awaken such of his readers 
to a serious consideration of 
the important contents, as 
would turn their backs upon 
a sermon, will atone for any 
imperfections that may be 
found in it. Any want of new 
thought will, he hopes, be 
attributed to the triteness of 
the subject.” This is hardly 
an encouragement to the reader, 
who will be tempted to follow 
the example of Death in the 
poem and 


“neither listen to the youngly tale, 
Nor heed the importunities of age.” 


Trusler’s two novels were 
also designed to teach while 
they amused. The first, and 
more interesting of the two, 
was a three-volume story, on 
the model of Gil Blas, entitled 
‘Modern Times: or the Ad- 
ventures of Gabriel Outcast.’ 
It is prefaced by the very 
modern warning that the char- 
acters ‘ point to no particular 
person”; but the hero’s life 
bears, in places, a considerable 
resemblance to that of the 
author. Gabriel becomes in 
turn an usher, an auctioneer’s 
assistant, a prisoner, a para- 
graph - writer, a clergyman’s 
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amanuensis and sermon-maker, 


an assistant in an office for’ 


providing curates, a footman, 
a bandit in the New Forest, 
the king of the outlaws, a 
doctor’s servant, a travelling 
actor, a publisher of political 
libels, a speech-writer and re- 
viewer, and finally ends up in 
the rich and respectable posi- 
tion of Secretary to the Trea- 
sury! Such a career gives 
obvious opportunities to the 
writer both to expose some of 
the fraudulent devices of the 
day and to woo youth into the 
paths of virtue. The second 
novel, ‘Life: or the Adven- 
tures of Will Ramble Esq.,’ 
was of the same type, and 
earned for its author from the 
reviewers the cryptic title of 
“the very Heemskirk of 
Novelists.” 

Dr Trusler’s solitary play, 
a farce in two acts called ‘ The 
Country Election,’ was prob- 
ably suggested by Hogarth’s 
prints on the subject. It 
shows Sir Harry Simple out- 
mancuvred by Mr Artful in 
the subtleties of electioneer- 
ing; the voters are interested 
in two subjects only, the repeal 
of the Militia Act and the Beer 
Bill. 

‘Monthly Communications,’ 
the Trusler magazine, ran for 
less than two years. It was 
sold for fourpence a copy, and 
served as a ‘“ Repository of 
Fugitive pieces worth preserv- 
ing,” beginning with three 
letters addressed to the people 
of England, designed to per- 
suade them that all their griev- 
ances were imaginary. This 
enterprise came somewhat late 
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in Dr Trusler’s life, when he 
felt sure of his own powers 
and had many full notebooks 
to unload. The introduction 
states that he has been con- 
versing with the public for 
more than thirty years, and 
has made no enemy, except 
the printers and booksellers, 
whose opposition has not pre- 
vented him from bringing up 
a large family well. On the 
pasis of this long apprentice- 
ship he trusts that “it will 
not be deemed vain to say 
that my experience and uni- 
versal knowledge leads me to 
make a proper discernment 
between a good thing and a 
bad.” 

Some of the books issued by 
this man of universal know- 
ledge can only receive a pass- 
ing glance. We notice his 
two volumes of ‘ Philosophic 
Thoughts: highly argumenta- 
tive, illustrative, energetic and 
sublime,’ wherein quotations 
from Trusler are mingled freely 
among those from Plato and 
Saint Augustine; the many- 
editioned ‘ Lady’s Garden Com- 
panion: by the use of which 
any country servant may man- 
age a garden’; the ‘System 
of Etiquette : not only teach- 
ing the polished forms of 
Society, but containing instruc- 
tive animadversions on Dress, 
Gallantry, Economy, Establish- 
ment in Domestic Life, Travel- 
ling Abroad, and Duelling’ ; 
the ‘Economist, or estimates 
of family expenses suited to 
all Classes and Incomes, from 
£20 a year to £2000: this tells 
everyone what he can afford 
to spend’; the ‘Christian’s 
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Aid: a proper Book to be 
given away to the lower order 
of the people by those who 
wish to do good to mankind’ ; 
the ‘ Master’s last and best 
Gift to his Apprentice: treats 
fully of the whole art of Trad- 
ing, Shop-keeping, etc., an at- 
tention to which must in a 
few years realise a good for- 
tune’; the ‘Importance, Util- 
ity and Happiness of a Farmer’s 
Life. Gentlemen have found 
this an acceptable present to 
their Tenants; it reconciles 
all the supposed hardships of 
Tithe, Game, etc.’ 

Dr Trusler’s habit of recom- 
mending his books to the master 
or employer for presentation to 
those who could not afford to 
buy them may be illustrated 
again from his foreword to a 
late edition of ‘ Domestic Man- 
agement, or the Art of Con- 
ducting a Family.’ “It be- 
came the interest of Masters 
and Mistresses,” he writes, “‘ to 
make a point of presenting a 
copy to every servant they 
hired who was not possessed of 
one. This has increased its 
sale beyond measure, and the 
more it becomes known the 
more it is sought after.”’ The 
book begins with a set of 
advices to the householder: 
“Servants should at all times 
be considered as humble friends ; 
occasional indulgence and little 
presents or rewards to those 
who deserve them is far better 
than large wages.”’ It proceeds 
to instruct every type of ser- 
vant how to work and behave, 
descending to great detail, as 
when the chambermaid is 
warned against ‘wiping her 
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face in the sheets whilst shaking 
the beds when sweating in hot 
weather. This is as bad as 
making use of your master’s 
razor to cut your corns”; or 
when the footman is advised 
“if at dinner-time he be ordered 
to break the claw of a lobster, 
he will not crack it between the 
hinges of the dining - room 
door”! 

The most ambitious geeden- 
tion of the Trusler press was 
a work which appeared first 
in small parts, and finally in 
the form of twenty handsome 
volumes, illustrated by maps 
and by copperplates which 
cost the producer over two 
thousand pounds. Even so 
this outline of ‘The Habitable 
World’ was not completed. 
Tts aim was to describe the 
Present State of tho People 
in all Parts of the Globe, using 
the very best and latest authori- 
ties, for ‘to a curious inquisi- 
tive mind not to have some 
knowledge of the world we 
live in is the greatest mortifica- 
tion in nature.” Dr Trusler 
began at the North Pole and 
worked south, so that his first 
volume deals with Greenland, 
Labrador, Iceland and Lap- 
land, and the second with 
Siberia and Tartary. By the 
time the twentieth volume was 
reached he had only travelled 
as far south as Spain and 
Portugal. We are left to guess 
whether it was the weariness 
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of the writer or of his readers 
that brought the journeyings 
to this premature end. 

We come now to our title. 
piece, ‘The Way to be Rich 
and Respectable,’ published 
first in 1785, and in a seventh 
edition in 1796. We are glad 
to find that it is by no means 
so snobbish a book as the title 
had led us to surmise. It opens 
with a long preface lamenting 
the increase of indulgence and 
the tendency to live beyond 
income; but the main bulk 
of the book consists of a care- 
ful estimate, based on the 
author’s own practice and ex- 
perience, of the economy of 
a small country gentleman’s 
way of life as compared with 
that of a townsman of equiva- 
lent rank. Dr Trusler sets out 
to show that ‘‘a gentleman, 
with a wife, four children and 
five servants, living in the 
country, may with frugality 
save £2500 in the course of 
twenty years, keep two of his 
children at a boarding school, 
drink wine every day at his 
table, keep a carriage and 
four horses, and make an ap- 
pearance equal to a man in 
Town who spends £900 a year 
—for near half the money.” 
The householder of to-day may 
be interested to examine some 
of the items of the detailed 
budget with which this thesis 
is supported. The family ex- 
penditure is to include 
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Anote to this last item explains 
the moderate cost of the wine 
in this way: ‘‘ Wine, allowing 
five bottles a week, half of it 
Port wine, half made wine. 
Port wine, if a pipe is bought 
between two or three friends 


Candles . ; £915 8 
Wages of man- servant, to act in capacity of 
“coachman and to manage the farm . 10 0 0 
Wages of gardener and footman ‘ ‘ 15 0 0 
Two children kept at school 40 0 0 
Cloaths for the master, with pocket expenses 35 0 0 
Do. for the mistress, with do. 95 0 0 
Apothecary engaged by the year (no bill 
sentin) . 4 0 0 
Boy: no livery, but cloathed from his master’s 
old wardrobe 5 0 0 
Expenses of the farm (four horses and three 
cows) ° ; 40 0 0 
Wages of two maids 14 0 0 
Meat and fish 16 5 0 


The modesty of the amount 
allowed under the last head 
is explained thus: ‘ Twelve 
porkers should be killed yearly, 
giving four days’ provision per 
week for nine persons. Lest 
living on swine’s flesh four days 
in the week should be thought 
improper, it may be observed 
that your butcher will occa- 
sionally take a side of pork 
and give other meat in ex- 
change.” 

Some of these expenses, such 
a8 the cost of boarding schools, 
for example, will seem beyond 
the dreams of parsimony to 
the worried budgeteer of to-day. 
Trusler’s country gentleman is 
credited with an income of 
£445 a year, and after paying 
all outgoings, he finds himself 
left with a balance of £75 a 
year to invest as his savings. 
There follows an equally de- 
tailed examination of the ex- 
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and bottled at home, will not 
cost the buyer more than two 
shillings the bottle ; the made 
wine half the price. What is 
saved on wine may be ex- 
pended in brandy or rum.” 
The list proceeds :— 


penditure of a man living in 
similar style in London, where 
he has to buy everything, and 
it is found that he will need 
an income of £896 a year. The 
case is proved ! 

The last book written by Dr 
Trusler appeared in 1819. It 
was a recasting and enlarge- 
ment of a volume first pub- 
lished forty-nine years earlier, 
in which the amateur physician 
gave particulars of “an easy 
way to find health and prolong 
life.”” Five editions had been 
exhausted, and the book had 
not been reprinted for over 
twenty years. Dr Trusler was 
now an old man, and had 
proved his case in this matter 
also. He had become his own 
advertisement. He had paid 
no apothecary’s bill for forty 
years. ‘‘ His life has been a 
very sedentary one, and yet 
by that attention to his health 

T 
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he here recommends, he is now 
able to write this in his eighty- 
fourth year, reads without spec- 
tacles, and is blessed with a 
full possession of all his mental 
powers.” The following full 
transcript of the title-page will 
serve to show that Dr Trusler’s 
hand had not lost its customary 
cunning :— 

“A Sure Way to Lengthen 
Life, with Vigor: Particularly 
in Old Age: The Result of 
Experience: written by Dr 
Trusler at the age of 84. A 
valuable family- book. The 
work includes the advice of 
every writer on Health and 
Longevity, under their respec- 
tive names (not to be met with 
in any other book): treats 
largely of the effects of im- 
proper food, Tea, Spirituous 
Liquors, Snuff, Smoking, etc., 
and proves Physic to be un- 
necessary. ‘In the multitude 
of Counsellors there is Safety.’ 
Solomon. Nature is the best 
Physician : Prevention is better 
than Cure. Ladies will here 
find an effectual mode of in- 
creasing Personal Beauty and 
prolonging it. In Two Volumes. 
Printed by T. Smith, Bath, 
and sold by J. Souter, 73 St 
Paul’s Church Yard, London, 
and all Booksellers. Price 17s. 
1819.” 

The main theme of the book 
is the necessity of simplicity 
and moderation in food—a 
lesson which the eighteenth 
century certainly needed. The 
first principles of longevity are 
to eat sparsely and to chew 
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well. To illustrate varieties 
of digestion the case of Genera] 
Marshall is quoted, “ who had 
a strong appetite ; having been 
killed by a cannon-ball, one 
hour after dinner, on being 
opened not a vestige of food 
was found in his stomach: all 
was digested.”” But we, ordin- 
ary civilians, must allow three 
to four hours for digestion. 
Many personal examples of the 
benefits of fasting or restricted 
diet are given, including the 
author’s cure of his own son, 
after an attack of mental aber- 
ration, “‘by putting him on 
vegetable diet and causing him 
to drink with his meals water 
only, soured with a little vine- 
gar.” “‘T knew,” also records 
Trusler, “‘ a dissenting minister, 
who took in his waistcoat 
twenty-two inches in one year 
by living wholly on vegetables 
and drinking nothing but 
water.” He also calls as wit- 
ness the widow of David Gar- 
rick, “‘now aged one hundred 
and eight, who goes to the 
theatre three times a week and 
finds herself capable of enjoy- 
ing a play as much as she did 
in earlier life.” There was 
apparentiy some exaggeration 
in this statement, for the 
old lady seems to have been 
only about ninety-six at this 
date. 

All Dr Trusler’s care and 
knowledge could not prolong 
his life to such an age. He 
died within a year of the 
publication of his secret of 
longevity. 
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THE TAXING OF THE LAIBON. 


BY L. A. 


“THANK you, sir,’ said Mr 
Brigg, pocketing my cheque. 
“T’m sure I don’t like having 
to press gentlemen for pay- 
ment. In fact, sir, I find it 
very unpleasant.”’ 

“TJ sympathise with you, 
Mr Brigg,” I answered. “I 
don’t know about rates, but I 
do know how very unpleasant 
tax-collecting can be.” 

Mr Brigg registered polite 
interest. ‘‘ Indeed, sir,” he 
said, ‘I had no idea that you 
were ever in the tax-collecting 
line.” 

“Well, Mr Brigg, I was,” I 
replied ; “‘ and if you will take 
that chair and help yourself to 
a cigarette, I'll tell you a story 
about it. I guarantee that it 
will make you thank your stars 
that your collecting is done in 
England, and not where I did 
mine.” 


In that country one man, 
especially if he be a Govern- 
nent servant, plays many parts. 
I, for instance, was doctor, 
vet., policeman, magistrate, 
executioner and tax-collector 
rolled into one. My taxes, 
wlike your rates, could not be 
carried in a waistcoat pocket, 
for the simple reason that they 
walked on four legs, in the 
shape of goats, camels, donkeys 
and a sprinkling of oxen. As 
4 matter of fact, I wore no 
waistcoat, for the country was 


a very hot one, and as wild 
and primitive as it was hot. 
It was full of lions, rhinoceros 
and other objectionable beasts ; 
but even more objectionable 
than the animals that lived in 
it were the people who lived 
just beyond the frontiers, and 
had a traditional habit of 
dropping in on us from time 
to time and carrying off the 
younger population and as 
much live-stock as they could 
lay hands on before the frontier 
guard got on their tracks. 

This frontier guard, which 
consisted of a small garrison of 
troops and an irregular con- 
stabulary, was responsible for 
there being any tax at all. In 
the course of a year it ate a 
great deal of meat, and for its 
transport it needed a large num- 
ber of camels, which were always 
dying and having to be re- 
placed; so the Government, 
seeing no reason why anyone 
should enjoy protection with- 
out paying for it, imposed 
during my period of office a 
levy on live-stock to supply 
the needs of the protectors. 

I sometimes wonder whether 
it would have had the heart to 
do this if it had known how 
hardly the taxpayers would 
take it. There were only three 
interests in these people’s lives 
—love, war and live-stock ; 
and the greatest of these was 
live-stock. They could neither 
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read nor write. Their beliefs 
were vague, and their religion, 
if they had one, was devoid of 
ceremonies or observances. 
They grew nothing and made 
nothing except spears and 
primitive wooden utensils. 
When they fought, it was to 
defend their own herds or to 
raid someone else’s. They lived 
on milk and a very little meat, 
and their only joy lay in 
watching their belongings as 
they trooped back in their 
thousands to the villages at 
nightfall, or filed out of them 
at dawn. 

They ought to have been 
inured to losing their animals. 
For centuries lions had taken 
toll of them and raiders driven 
them away; while year after 
year drought would beacon the 
tracks from the villages to the 
failing wells with their sun- 
dried corpses. Yet to part in 
cold blood with even one of 
them to the Government was 
to them as cruel as death by a 
thousand cuts, and I verily 
believe that they would have 
felt it less if their tax had been 
taken arbitrarily in a good old- 
fashioned raid instead of with 
the long-drawn-out agony of 
census and assessment. How- 
ever, people’s feelings must 
never be allowed to interfere 
with the decencies of Govern- 
ment. 

Now, if you will excuse my 
saying so, Mr Brigg, your job 
is comparatively simple. To 
begin with, taxation in this 
country is an accepted institu- 
tion. In my district it was a 
highly resented innovation. 
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You are told just what to 
collect, and you know exactly 
where the wretched ratepayers 
live, so all you have to do to 
wear down their resistance is 
to bombard them with letters 
and to pay them a few after. 
noon calls. My people had no 
fixed address. They could and 
did carry their houses about 
with them, if not on their own 
backs like snails, on the backs 
of their camels; and they 
were quite capable of being 
here to-day and a hundred 
thirsty miles away next week. 
Before I could even think of 
collecting the tax, I had to 
try to explain to them what a 
tax was and why they should 
pay it; and as their brains 
were extraordinarily like those 
of their goats, this took some 
doing. Next I had to find out 
their names, which again was 
made no easier by each of them 
having half a dozen aliases, 
and to count their huts, wives, 
families and possessions, writing 
their tally in a huge book which 
was nearly a camel load in 
itself. Finally, I had to per- 
suade them to pay up, for 
though I had other means at 
my disposal should it fail, I 
had to try persuasion first. 
These preliminaries were not 
done in an hour or a day. In 
fact, they took a considerable 
time, during which I had to 
sit on the taxpayers’ portable 
doorsteps, or I should have 
spent half my life chasing 
clouds of dust across the desert. 
When my story opens I was 
sitting on the doorstep of 4 
particularly elusive village, or, 
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to be exact, I was lying half- 
naked in my tent a few hun- 
dred yards from the collection 
of miserable huts, surrounded 
by a thorn zeriba, of which it 


consisted ; and a small goat 
had just jumped on my 
stomach. 


There again you English 
rate-collectors score. Goats 
hardly ever jump on you. If 
they did, you would realise 
how very sharp their feet are. 
But they quite often jumped 
on me because my tent was 
the only shady playground they 
could find. The shade of the 
thorn bushes, which was the 
only natural shelter for miles 
round, was 80 open-work as to 
be little cooler than undiluted 
sunlight ; and so the baby goats, 
too small to be driven to pas- 
ture with the flocks, very often 
took advantage of my after- 
noon nap to come and share 
the shelter of the tent with 
me. Towards three o’clock, 
when the world trembled 
on the verge of heat-stroke, 
they used to wake up and 
start a game of “I’m the 
King of the Castle’; and my 
sleeping form was all too often 
chosen as the castle. 

Charming as the vagaries of 
baby goats may be to the 
unbiassed observer, there are 
moments when they pall, and 
I must confess that I woke up 
in a very bad temper and used 
some very bad language. Nor 
was my temper improved by 
the sight of an old man who 
had been squatting in the 
dubious shade of a neighbouring 
thorn bush, and who now rose 
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to his feet and came towards 
me. 

You, Mr Brigg, are free from 
the importunities of the over- 
rated. They have a special 
tribunal of elders to which they 
can appeal. By the cursed 
system of multiplication of 
offices, I was assessor and 
appeal tribunal too, and my 
taxpayers had the most ex- 
traordinary ideas of how to 
melt my stony heart. 

The first phase of the attack 
was a long speech, quite the 
worst way of melting anyone’s 
heart at three o’clock on a 
very hot day. Then, when the 
edge of my attention had been 
dulled by the length of the 
speech, the speaker would rush 
at me and seize my beard. I 
had no beard, so this gesture 
lost much of its dignity and 
really amounted to chucking 
me under the chin. But worse 
was to follow, in the shape of 
a bunch of grass thrust into 
my hand, or, if I were obdurate, 
into my pocket or the front of 
my shirt. Grass is a token of 
submission or appeal in these 
countries, and to accept it 
means much the same as to 
eat a man’s salt; so my 
people seemed to think that, 
if they could make me stick 
to their grass, or their grass 
stick to me, their appeal was 
as good as granted. 

To have a bunch of grass 
pushed down the inside of 
your shirt tickles, but is com- 
paratively harmless. Unfor- 
tunately it was considered the 
thing to spit on it first, and as 
the effect of a bunch of spitty 
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grass against my bare chest was 
always to make me feel sick, 
the sight of a large tuft in my 
visitor’s hand filled me with 
qualms. I felt that he was 
just the sort of old man who 
would spit liberally. 

On reaching the verandah of 
my tent he squatted down and 
began to draw patterns in the 
dust with a stick. This was a 
well-known opening. It helped 
the speaker to collect his 
thoughts and usually preceded 
the higher flights of oratory. 
While it was going on I pulled 
on a pair of shorts, called for 
my interpreter and took my 
magisterial seat behind my tea- 
table. A very short inspection 
satisfied me that the old gentle- 
man before me was one of the 
nastiest I had ever seen. 

This was remarkable, for my 
old men were often tedious but 
rarely nasty. Age withered 
them, stole their teeth and made 
them gummy about the eye, but 
it invested them with a certain 
dignity, and enforced hard 
living saved them from the 
sagging paunch which disfigures 
unclothed self-indulgence. Most 
of them looked like elderly and 
well-preserved ambassadors, a 
likeness which the goat-like 
quality of their brains did little 
to impair. 

There was nothing goat-like 
about my visitor ; rather there 
was a disquieting and indefin- 
able suggestion of wolfishness. 
Withered he was, but the 
movements of his lean figure 
betrayed a latent activity which 
belied his wrinkles. A trick of 
drawing back his lips exposed 
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@ surprisingly complete set of 
pointed yellow teeth. His 
bloodshot eyes had the white. 
ringed iris of old age, but there 
was nothing senile in the quick 
sidelong glances which took in 
every detail of the tent and 
myself. The wolves in the Zoo, 
as they turn in their endless 
sentry-go behind the bars, throw 
you just such a glance. 

Yet my verdict of nastiness 
was not based on these slender 
and possibly fanciful grounds 
alone. As the old man settled 
himself down before my table, 
a movement of his right arm 
exposed a silvery scab scarring 
his side from hip to armpit. 
Whether this scab was the 
legacy of injury or disease I 
could not tell, but on one point 
there was no doubt. It smelt. 
To the smell of dust and goats, 
which already charged the at- 
mosphere of the tent, was 
added a faint but sickly stench 
of rotting flesh. 

My opinion was confirmed 
in two unexpected quarters. 
When my curses had driven 
the goats from the tent, my 
terrier, who had been sleeping 
under the bed, contributed a 
few perfunctory yaps. Seeing 
that no more active help was 
required of her, she had pre- 
pared to go to sleep again 
when the old man _ arrived. 
Though she was an absolute 
Cerberus after nightfall, custom 
had staled the infinite variety 
of my day-time callers, and she 
usually treated them with com- 
plete indifference. A _ grave- 
yard smell had no more horrors 
for her than gorgonzola cheese 
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for an alderman. Indeed, like 


many of her otherwise fas- 
tidious race, she was rather 
prone to roll in it—a length to 
which the ripest aldermen 
rarely go. So it could hardly 
have been the smell of my 
visitor that upset her. Yet, 
to my surprise, she was not 
only upset but plainly terrified 
at his approach. She made no 
attempt to attack him, but, 
stiffening all over, backed with 
hackles up and teeth bared 
into the farthest corner of the 
tent and crouched there shiver- 
ing and growling. There was 
no doubt about her opinion of 
the visitor. 

Then there was Senderu. 
Senderu was my interpreter, 
and came of a tribe reputed 
to fear nothing but snakes. 
Its warriors round up angry 
lions in the bush with no 
more ado, and much less noise, 
than harvesters do rabbits as 
the reaper narrows the circle 
of standing corn. My people, 
on the other hand, were arrant 
cowards. They accepted lions 
as necessary evils, and fled like 
hares in the face of the enemy. 
Therefore Senderu held them 
in the greatest scorn, and when 
he stood beside my chair, 
drawn up to his full height, to 
translate their flowing periods, 
he literally looked down on 
them with an air of ineffable 
detachment. He would preface 
each sentence with the words 
“he says,” as though to dis- 
claim all responsibility for the 
Sentiments expressed, and 
neither the speech, appearance 
nor smell of any speaker had 
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ever been known to wring from 
him the slightest sign of in- 
terest. Judge then my aston- 
ishment when Senderu shied 
like a horse on catching sight 
of my visitor, and only with 
an obvious effort stopped him- 
self from bolting. 

But though terriers growl, 
interpreters turn almost pale 
and magistrates feel sick, the 
King’s business must go for- 
ward. So, at least, thought my 
visitor, for he launched into his 
speech without more ado. 

How well I knew that speech ! 
In the original tongue its phras- 
ing may have varied with 
different speakers, and it was 
always long, its gusts of elo- 
quence spaced with abrupt 
pauses; but Senderu’s trans- 
lation of it, couched in short 
low-spoken sentences, was al- 
most identical on all occasions, 
and I could have betted, before 
he opened his mouth, on ex- 
actly what words were going 
to come out of it. 

“He says,” said Senderu, 
“he is a poor man. He says 
he has no goats. He says he 
will die if you take any of 
them.” 

I felt that I should not really 
mind if the old man did die, 
but experience warned me that 
he would choose the most in- 
convenient and annoying way 
of doing so. I reached for my 
census-book where it lay in its 
tin case. 

“What is his name?” I 
asked. 

“He says 
Legalibbi.” 

I turned the pages until I 


his name is 
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reached the appropriate entry. 
It ran— 


** Legalibbi. Huts, 3. 
Wives, 3. Children, 6. 
Goats, 750. Camels, 96. 


N.B.—Is a Laibon.”’ 

From this it was clear that 
Legalibbi was guilty of under- 
statement when he claimed to 
have no goats. The note, how- 
ever, calls for explanation. 

A Laibon is a wise man or 
witch-doctor. I believe that, 
among certain tribes, the witch- 
doctor is a great power, by no 
means always for evil. As far 
as I knew, this was not so 
among my tribes, and the 
Laibons of my acquaintance 
had hitherto seemed to be 
nothing more than very 
weather-wise old men. My 
people lived chiefly on milk, 
and when water and pasture 
failed, not only the weaker 
animals, but the weaker humans 
too, lay down and died. There- 
fore an efficient Laibon, who 
could foretell where the first 
shower of rain would fall and 
the first blade of grass would 
Spring, was a man of import- 
ance. I gathered, from the 
list of his wealth, that Lega- 
libbi, with all his nastiness, 
was probably quite efficient 
and therefore something of a 
public benefactor; but I saw 
in this no reason why he 
should not pay his tax. 

“What did I tell him to 
pay ?”’ I asked. 

“ He says he does not know.” 

That, of course, was a lie. I 
turned up his assessment. 

“ Tell him, Senderu,”’ I said, 
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“that he must bring me two 
camels and seven goats before 
the sun sets to-night. And if 
they are bad ones, I shall go 
myself and pick the fattest in 
his flock.” This warning was 
dictated by experience, for the 
currency in which the tax was 
tendered was often woefully 
depreciated. 

Senderu started to interpret. 
Perhaps my tone had conveyed 
my meaning, or perhaps, being 
a Laibon, he had read my 
thoughts. At all events Lega- 
libbi waited for no translation. 
The words had hardly left my 
mouth before he was on his 
feet, leaning across the table, 
his horrible side brushing the 
table-cloth. A claw-like hand 
plucked at my chin, and a 
bunch of grass, loathsomely 
anointed, was thrust into the 
bosom of my shirt. Then, as I 
sprawled in my chair choking 
with hardly suppressed nausea, 
he lodged the final protest. 
Deaf to my terrier’s frenzied 
imprecations, he sank down on 
the ground-sheet of the tent 
and composed himself for death. 

You may think that I ex- 
aggerate; that a final notice 
could hardly provoke such ex- 
treme measures even in the 
most fantastic circumstances. 
But I promise you, Mr Brigg, 
that I speak the plain unvar- 
nished truth. It was a common 
practice among the taxpayers 
of that country, when all other 
protests failed, to do their 
utmost to die in my tent. 
Sometimes they did it frankly 
and defiantly, like Legalibbi; 
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sometimes they would creep in 
at dead of night to do it, in 
which case they would usually 
be bitten by my dog and creep 
out again. So great is the 
power of primitive mind over 
matter that they would quite 
probably have succeeded if they 
had been left undisturbed, but, 
in their own interest as well as 
mine, I never gave them the 
chance. 

My procedure on this occa- 
sion, 28 ON previous ones, was 
simple. I called up my orderly 
and directed him to remove the 
Laibon, and to make him fast 
to a thorn-tree out of earshot 
of the tent. 

This treatment may sound 
harsh, but it was always effec- 
tive. There is a certain charm 
about the idea of dying dra- 
matically at the feet of your 
oppressor, but little about dying 
unnoticed and in the very hot 
sun. My dying taxpayers came 
to life very quickly when they 
found themselves being borne 
away to an unknown destina- 
tion. They usually began to 
wriggle violently in the arms 
of their bearers, and they al- 
ways gave tongue vigorously. 
The sound of a tom-tom is 
monotonous, and the call of the 
brain-fever bird can drive you 
to distraction ; but for madden- 
ing monotony give me the 
lamentation of a disgruntled 
African taxpayer. A puppy 
can go on whining almost in- 
definitely by the effortless pro- 
cess of breathing vocally, but 
its staying power is nothing to 
that of an old man tied to a 
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tree and exclaiming, ‘‘ Woh! 
Woh!” with the regularity 
and persistence of a metro- 
nome. Hence the necessity for 
the tree being out of earshot. 
As to the need for tying them 
to a tree at all, this was en- 
tirely due to their own pig- 
headedness, for unless they 
were forcibly restrained, they 
were quite capable of returning 
to the tent and beginning the 
performance all over again. 
But, in case you should be 
anxious about their ultimate 
fate, I must reassure you. To- 
wards nightfall one or more of 
their wives would always come 
creeping through the _ bush, 
untie them and lead them, 
still lamenting, to their huts. 
Legalibbi’s gesture was there- 
fore quite in accordance with 
precedent, and the treatment 
ordered was quite a usual one ; 
but in its application there 
were one or two irregularities. 
To begin with, it takes two to 
carry a dying taxpayer con- 
veniently, and usually Senderu 
took his feet and my orderly 
his shoulders. To-day, as soon 
as he saw what the Laibon 
meant to do, Senderu slipped 
from the tent with a muttered 
excuse and disappeared in the 
bush. I own that I could 
understand his disinclination to 
handle that most unpleasant 
body; but duty is duty, and 
I registered a mental note to 
deal faithfully with him at the 
first opportunity. At the mo- 
ment the urgency of getting 
the smell out of the tent out- 
weighed all other considera- 
12 
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tions, for it was becoming worse 
every second, so I called for 
another askari to take Sen- 
deru’s place, and the eviction 
proceeded. 

The other irregularity came 
from the Laibon himself. Usu- 
ally the victim realised that 
the time for speech had passed 
and devoted his breath to woh- 
wohing without more delay. 
Not so Legalibbi. He neither 
wriggled nor offered any other 
resistance to the askaris, but 
as he was carried out he flung 
me a glance of unforgettable 
hatred, while from his lips 
there broke a veritable spate 
of words. I needed no inter- 
preter to tell me that I was 
being cursed, forcibly and with 
a wealth of detail, by a past 
master of the art of malediction. 

I must confess that his going 
left me rather shaken. When 
you come to think of it, you 
do not often see real hatred 
blazing at you from another 
human being’s eyes. Certainly 
I had never experienced it 
before. As for the cursing, I 
had often enough been con- 
signed to perdition by my 
superiors and equals, but never 
by anyone who really meant it ; 
and there was no doubt about 
the sincerity of Legalibbi’s 
curses. Then there was some- 
thing forceful and repellent 
about his whole personality 
that differentiated him com- 
pletely from the ordinary run 
of old men. I felt somehow 
that all the futile play-acting 
of the long speech, the bunch 
of grass and the dying meant 
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no more to him than it did to 
me; that he went through it 
by way of assuming for his 
own ends a veneer of similarity 
to his fellows. For a moment 
I began to wonder if Laibons 
were quite as harmless as I had 
always thought. 

With something of an effort 
I shook off my fancies. After 
all, hard words and cross-eyed 
glances break no bones, and 
the thing that really mattered 
was the pollution of my tent. 
I shouted for my boy to 
change the table-cloth and relay 
the table outside, where the 
tent was beginning to cast a 
lengthening shadow, while I 
scrubbed my chest with car- 
bolic soap and put on a clean 
shirt. Nor had I much leisure 
to brood on witch-doctors and 
black magic, for by the time I 
had finished my tea the sun 
was nearing the horizon and 
the world around me began 
to awake to its short spell of 
evening liveliness. 

Clouds of dust began to ap- 
pear from every point of the 
compass, and soon revealed 
great flocks of goats and fat- 
tailed sheep, with smaller troops 
of supercilious camels, drifting 
slowly back towards the village, 
while the sound of bleating 
filled the air. As the flocks 
broke up, seemingly of their 
own volition, and filed un- 
guided into their particular en- 
closures, scores of little girls with 
wooden milking bowls began 
to move busily among them. 
Old men, issuing from their 
huts, and idle warriors, who 
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had loafed through the heat 
of the day somewhere in the 
push, collected in depressed 
little groups. Senderu now 
reappeared and moved with 
my sergeant from group to 
group, deepening their gloom. 
With the evening had come 
the sad moment when the tax 
must be paid. 

Under the spur of Senderu 
and the sergeant the groups 
dispersed, and reluctant tax- 
payers began the heart- breaking 
work of choosing the victims. 
Here my men, who had already 
prepared a pen for the recep- 
tion of the tax, began to take 
a lively interest in the proceed- 
ings. Being the ultimate con- 
sumers, they had strong views 
on the principles which should 
guide selection. Again and 
again an abnormally emaciated 
goat or moribund camel was 
hustled back into its pen, to be 
replaced by a more appetising 
and able-bodied substitute. 

The quick equatorial dark- 
ness was closing in before the 
work was done, and the collect- 
ing pen began to fill. My post 
was at its entrance, to which 
my boy had brought table and 
chair. There, with my great 
book before me, I checked the 
quality and quantity of each 
contribution, repelled the ad- 
vances of eleventh-hour sup- 
plicants and delivered a final 
homily on the virtue and neces- 
sity of taxpaying. The Laibon 
was not among my audience, 
but his quota had been duly 
paid. It had been one of the 
last to arrive, shepherded by 
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two unhappy-looking wives, and 
I had seldom seen a sorrier 
collection of goats or camels 
more surely fated to die on the 
first long march. I was sur- 
prised that they had escaped 
protest from my men, but I 
made no comment, for the hour 
was late and we were marching 
in the small hours with the 
rising moon. I did, however, 
remember my resolve to have 
it out with Senderu for his 
unaccountable defection of the 
afternoon ; but when my work 
was over and I looked round 
for him, he had once more dis- 
appeared. 

** Where on earth is Senderu, 
Abdalla?” I asked my ser- 
geant. 

“T don’t know, Effendi. I 
think his stomach is sick,” 
replied Abdalla, voicing the 
traditional excuse for all short- 
comings. 

* Well,” I said, “I wish his 
stomach would choose a better 
time. He was no more use to 
me than a sick headache this 
afternoon. I half believe he 
was frightened of that old 
man.” 

Now, in saying this, I said a 
very rude thing, for one does 
not lightly impute cowardice 
to one of Senderu’s breeding 
and repute. My little sergeant’s 
wooden features became more 
wooden than ever. He looked 
for all the world like a pagan 
idol, masking behind a graven 
countenance knowledge of 
things beyond a white man’s 
philosophy. 

“ Sijui, Effendi,” he replied. 
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“I cannot tell. Perhaps that 
Laibon is a bad man.” 

And that was that. 

Now my tent was struck 
and, beneath the stars, I ate 
my evening meal and lay down 
to sleep. By-and-by the fires 
burnt low and the sentry’s 
whining song tailed off into 
silence. Peace reigned un- 
broken, but for the distant 
grunt of a lion and the unholy 
chorus of the hyenas that 
prowled around the village. 
The short hours of rest passed 
quickly over our unconscious 
heads until, all too soon, their 
silence was pierced by the 
thin reveille of the sentry’s 
whistle. Then, as the waning 
moon crept over the horizon, 
the camp resolved itself under 
the hands of the sleepy men 
into a medley of disordered 
bundles, and the bundles found 
order on the backs of the com- 
plaining camels; until at last 
the caravan filed, silent-footed, 
through the bush towards the 
distant hills. Behind it trooped 
the tax, a disconsolate little 
herd. For a short space the 
flickering fires marked the sleep- 
ing village. The sad dreams 
of the bereaved householders 
seemed to find a voice, for, 
long after the last glimmer had 
fallen behind us into dark- 
ness, the ghostly lament of 
a great hyena haunted our 
wake in wild and melancholy 
cadences. 


I paused, and Mr Brigg, 
roused by my silence, stirred 
guiltily in his chair. 
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“Tt all sounds very w. 
pleasant, sir,” he remarked, 
rather as one drawing a bow 
at a venture. I looked at him 
with disfavour, for I strongly 
suspected him of sleeping, 
Then, preferring to take his 
backsliding as a compliment 
to my chair rather than a re. 
flection upon my story, I for. 
gave him and continued. 


The hills towards which my 
course was set rose in an 
almost featureless and, from a 
distance, sullen-looking mass. 
With a ridge running northward 
from them, they barred the 
whole eastern horizon and broke 
the monotony of the plain, 
which but for them would have 
stretched uninterrupted to the 
distant sea. Volcanic fires must 
once have flared along their 
Summit, as the lava-strewn 
slopes bore witness; but the 
fires had long since died down, 
and throughout a great part 
of the year the mountain which 
crowned the range was shrouded 
in a cool mist. 

For untold centuries the west- 
ward-moving clouds, hoarding 
their precious cargo, had swept 
across the desert. Only for a 
few weeks in each year did they 
grudgingly release life - giving 
rain upon the parched lowlands, 
but on the mountain they lav- 
ished unstintingly the moisture 
they had gathered from the sea. 
Rain, sun and wind had com- 
bined to weather the lava of 
the hill-tops into a rich soil, 
and from this soil had sprung 
a dense forest, cloaking im 
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green the upper portion of the 
mountain. 

The forest was of no great 
extent. A fair day’s march 
round its margin would bring 
you from the north to the south 
of it; but, had you tried to 
traverse its thickets in a straight 
line, it would have taken you 
three or four times as long. Its 
limits were sharply defined. 
At one moment you stood in 
the open, with grassy slopes 
beside and behind you, faced 
by a Sheer curtain of greenery 
and trailing moss. Ten paces 
forward, and you found your- 
self engulfed in its cool twilight, 
roofed by the foliage of its 
giant trees. Mostly the trunks 
grew close, and the way be- 
tween them was barred by 
tangled creepers; but here 
and there they opened out to 
enfold a glade or valley hiding 
in its bosom a slow-welling 
spring or treacherous bog. In 
its very heart an old crater 
encircled with its walls a soli- 
tary lake. 

The cool beauty of the forest 
had no charms for the desert 
tribes. For them its twilight 
teemed with evil spirits, while 
its foliage and the lush pasture 
of its slopes scoured their herds. 
Therefore they avoided it unless 
driven from the warmer plains 
by drought, and, even then, 
pitched their villages low down 
on the slopes, only visiting its 
waters when the noon-tide sun 
had scattered the mists. Yet 
the forest was far from empty. 
High up on the slopes the 
great kudu grazed at daybreak, 
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retreating into its thickets as 
the sun rose. If, in an explora- 
tion of its glades, you remained 
motionless for a few minutes, 
the heads of a dozen small 
antelope would appear by magic 
above the grass, watching you 
with soft and curious eyes. 
Troops of monkeys which, alone 
of all the forest dwellers, wan- 
tonly disturb its silence, kept 
company with your march, 
crashing along their leafy roads. 
Above all, the forest was a 
stronghold of the elephant, 
rhinoceros and buffalo, and to 
invade its fastnesses was to 
court sudden and exciting en- 
counters; for though these 
great animals, if warned in 
time, usually give the intruder 
a wide berth, they are quick to 
resent any sudden disturbance 
of their solitude. 

To me, sweltering in the 
heat of the plains, the moun- 
tain was a perpetual magnet, 
and its lack of human popula- 
tion added to its charm after 
the labours of tax-collection. 
So it was towards the moun- 
tain that I set my course, and 
it was by the pleasant margin 
of the forest that I pitched my 
camp after a three days’ march. 

The afternoon following my 
arrival saw me, rifle in hand, 
rambling unescorted on the 
slopes. My path had led me 
away from the forest, which 
with its half-light and lurking 
ambushes was at once too 
sombre and too exciting for 
my mood. A glimpse of three 
female kudu filing sedately 
round the foot of a distant 
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knoll, and the hope that they 
might guide me to their lord, 
had given a vague objective 
to my stroll. Fate had saved 
them from this act of uncon- 
scious treachery, and the most 
careful search through my field- 
glasses had nowhere revealed 
the glorious spiral horns; but 
my chase, if anything so mild 
may be called a chase, had led 
me to a strange and lovely 
scene. 

Before me lay the crater of a 
long extinct volcano. Centuries 
of weathering had scoured its 
walls and partly filled its cavity, 
until its floor stretched in a 
flat expanse, like the arena of 
a vast amphitheatre, dotted 
here and there with single 
trees and small thickets. 

This arena lay some two 
hundred feet below me. The 
steep slopes leading down to it 
seemed to have been terraced 
for the seating of an audience 
of gods. Closer inspection 
showed the terraces to be 
spiral tracks worn by the feet 
of generations of heavy game ; 
but the illusion remained, for, 
though the gods had fled, the 
upper tiers were tenanted by 
a great troop of baboons, who 
were disporting themselves vari- 
ously according to their age and 
disposition. They were a pro- 
lific and plebeian audience. 
Quite half of them were mothers 
engaged on intimate details of 
their offspring’s toilets. The 
elders sat apart, morosely 
scratching and now and then 
scrutinising with the air of 
savants the rakings dredged 
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from the depths in the crevices 
of their finger-nails. Scores of 
youths were busy turning over 
rocks in search of grubs and 
insects, enlivening their work 
with a good deal of horsge- 
play and staccato barking. One 
had just dislodged a fair-sized 
boulder which went bounding 
down the slope, narrowly miss- 
ing a grandfather in its course, 
and evoking a volley of oaths 
to the delight of his younger 
descendants. 

There were other and less 
blatant spectators on the ter- 
races. On the far side of the 
crater I could see my friends 
the kudu stepping fastidiously 
down the slope, high-born ladies 
on their way to the stalls. 
Here and there one of the rock- 
loving tribe of little antelope 
showed itself inquiringly on a 
boulder, an alert and dainty 
programme-seller; while the 
crashing rock had flushed from 
a bush a large owlish-looking 
bird, for all the world like a 
superannuated critic disturbed 
in the middle of a nap. Yet 
none of the audience was pay- 
ing to the scene in the arena 
the attention which, to my 
human mind, it merited; for 
there two troupes of performers 
were presenting a living picture 
of surpassing interest. 

In the centre stood a small 
herd of elephants, consisting of 
cows and calves ranging from 
unweaned babies to quarter- 
grown youngsters. Occasion- 
ally one would tear up a great 
wisp of the luxuriant grass, 
but for the most part they were 
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full-fed, and stood swaying 
from foot to foot with their 
trunks dangling idly like pen- 
dulums. A big cow was ap- 
parently deriving a great deal 
of pleasure from the process 
of removing ticks or some 
other cause of irritation from 
her hinder part by polishing it 
with a rotary movement on a 
large rock. She looked ab- 
surdly like a circus elephant 
sitting on a tub, and her whole 
demeanour witnessed to an 
exquisite titillation. Obviously 
in her case there was truth in 
the old saying that to scratch 
where it itches is joy beyond 
riches. 

The younger elephants were 
less sedate. Among one group 
of them a good deal of bargeing 
and shuffling was going on, as 
among boys on a bench with 
nothing better to do than to 
push each other off ; but what 
particularly caught my atten- 
tion was a tiff between a 
very large matron and a very 
small and persistent baby. The 
mother plainly thought that 
its offspring had drunk as 
much as was good for it. The 
baby thought otherwise. Again 
and again it returned to the 
attack like a small battering- 
ram, and again and again a 
flail-like blow of the maternal 
trunk across its hindquarters 
sent it staggering away with 
squeals of babyish rage. Then 
it would stand for a few minutes 
in a fit of sulks, only to renew 
the assault with added vigour. 

To the right of the elephants, 
in the shade of a small clump 
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of thorn-trees, a herd of 
buffalo lay sleepily chewing 
the cud. They lacked the 
prehistoric interest of the ele- 
phants; in fact they looked 
very much like a herd of cattle 
lying down in any English 
park. But when your ac- 
quaintance with an animal has 
previously been limited to sud- 
den meetings in thick bush or 
long grass, ending in a much 
too exciting game of tip-and- 
run, it is pleasant to study its 
peaceful moods from a safe 
coign of vantage. 

I was very content to sit 
and watch. I was even glad 
that I could see no tusker 
whose precious ivory would 
have challenged me to enter the 
ring and turn my living picture 
into a _ gladiatorial combat. 
Quite apart from not wishing 
to disturb the peace of the 
scene, I had no ambition to 
engage in a catch - as - catch- 
can contest with a mixed team 
of buffalo and elephant in a 
closed ring. I felt that even 
the most experienced hunter— 
and I was certainly not that— 
would have found the odds 
too long for his liking. There- 
fore I was the more astonished 
when a movement at the side 
of the arena caught my eye 
and revealed the presence of a 
man. 

From the concealment of a 
clump of thorns, his tall and 
slightly stooping form stepped 
into the open. Whether he 
had been lurking there un- 
noticed all the time, or whether 
he had descended the slopes 
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while my attention was focussed 
on the elephants, I could not 
tell, but obviously the close 
society of neither elephant nor 
buffalo had any fears for him ; 
for, as I watched, he made his 
way slowly and deliberately 
across the centre of the arena. 
Here, thought I, is either a 
very mighty hunter before the 
Lord, or a new edition of 
Mowsgili. 

The first alternative was soon 
ruled out, for he was unarmed. 
This was sufficiently remark- 
able in a country where no 
man stirs a yard beyond the 
threshold of his village without 
his two spears. Also he was 
stark naked, and my tribesmen 
were very particular about their 
yard of dirty calico, although 
their ideas of why and where it 
should be worn were rather 
hazy. The Mowgli hypothesis 
seemed on the whole the more 
probable, for most of the 
animals paid no more heed 
to the intruder than he did 
to them. Only the baboons, 
catching sight of him, seemed 
to infuse into their barking 
something of alarm, and the 
sulking baby elephant suddenly 
forgot its sulks and shuffled 
to its mother’s side for pro- 
tection. 

Yet if he was a Mowgli he 
was a very mature one. For 
all the litheness of his move- 
ments, he was evidently quite 
an old man, and I thought I 
could detect through my glasses 
a short crop of grizzled hair on 
his head. He moved calmly, 
and without looking to right 
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or left, through the herd of 


elephant towards a _ small 
thicket close to the trees beneath 
which the buffalo were lying, 
With my mind running on the 
Mowgli idea I wondered which 
breed of animal sponsored him, 
that these jealous mothers, 
usually so quick in defence of 
their young, should treat him 
with such indifference, while 
the baboons were obviously 
uneasy at his presence. Then, 
just as he reached the thicket 
for which he had been making, 
he paused and, turning to 
look westward, raised his right 
hand to shade his eyes. At 
that moment I could have 
sworn that I saw a silvery 
patch streaking his side. 

I had given little thought to 
the Laibon during the last two 
days, but the memory of that 
scar must have been lying very 
near the surface of my sub- 
conscious mind, for at the 
sight of it a faint but sickly 
smell seemed once more to fill 
my nostrils, and the conviction 
leapt upon me that this strange 
apparition was none other than 
Legalibbi. With it, the 
serenity of the scene was in- 
definably marred, and a shiver 
passed over me, not wholly 
attributable to the evening 
coolness of the mountain air. 
But, before I could confirm my 
impression, the thicket had 
swallowed him; and although 
I remained with my glasses 
focussed upon it until the 
lengthening shadows warned 
me to turn campward, I caught 
no further glimpse of him. 
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I paused again. This time 
no comment came from Mr 
Brigg. But for his even breath- 
ing and the falling of a coal 
no sound disturbed the silence 
of the fire-lit room. From its 
dark corners memories wakened 
by my story crowded upon me. 


It was night. The moon 
had not yet risen, but in- 
numerable stars lent to the 
darkness a quality of radiance 
and made plain each detail of 
the camp. 

Instead of sleeping round my 
tent, my men had built them- 
selves rough shelters against 
the chill dampness of the moun- 
tain air, some fifty yards away, 
and I was enjoying an un- 
wonted meed of solitude. No 
murmur reached me from the 
shelters. The story - teller’s 
endless tale had long since 
drawn a last assenting “‘ Aiwa ”’ 
from his drowsy audience, and 
all the camp was wrapped in 
sleep. Not even the sentry 
was visible. Perhaps an inter- 
vening tree concealed him, or 
perhaps he, too, slept, secure 
in the belief that no emergency 
would test his vigilance. 

Looking out from under the 
rolled-up curtains of my tent, 
I viewed the familiar scene. 
Taken one by one, there was 
little intrinsic beauty in any 
of its details. To the north 
the grassy slopes rolled away 
in shadowy billows. To the 
south the forest rose in a black 
wall, giving no hint of its 
hidden mysteries. The camp 
in the foreground, with its 
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rude shelters and heaped-up 
loads, was commonplace enough. 
Yet, touched by the magic 
wand of night, the whole pic- 
ture assumed a most surpassing 
loveliness. 

Used as I was to such scenes, 
the benediction of the stars 
rarely failed to wake afresh 
in me a sense of gratitude and 
peace. But to-night it was 
not so. AsI turned on my bed, 
I felt a strange and unaccount- 
able foreboding, and the night 
beneath its veil of peace seemed 
to mask a lurking menace. 

In search of company I 
slipped my hand from beneath 
the blankets and reached down 
to where my little terrier lay. 
Instead of the smooth warm 
body it sought, it encountered 
@ quivering, bristling back. In 
an instant I knew that the 
little dog, partaker of my hours 
of exaltation and mute consoler 
of my moods of black depres- 
sion, shared with me now the 
prescience of approaching evil. 

For a moment I lay motion- 
less, trying to master the un- 
reasoning fear that grew upon 
me. Then, in the stillness, some- 
thing seemed to stir. There 
was no sound, but an occult 
sense told me of a presence 
creeping through the night. 
With a great effort of will I 
raised myself on my elbow 
and looked back over my pillow 
towards the forest. Did I see, 
or did I fancy, a crouching 
form half hidden by a rock some 
twenty yards away ? 

For the eternity of a second 
I waited, and then the form 
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moved again, with an unhurried, 
unpausing motion. Wrenching 
myself from the creeping par- 
alysis of fear, with a shout I 
sprang from my bed. 

Crash! The silence of the 
night was broken as by a 
clap of thunder, and, breaking, 
magnified the rifle- shot an 
hundredfold. I had maligned 
the sentry when I thought him 
sleeping, for the first sound 
of my voice had brought him 
from the concealing shadow of 
a tree. In an instant all was 
excitement in the camp.. Half- 


clad forms, rifle in hand, rushed 
from the shelters. Brands, 
seized from the dying fires, 
whirled into life and flame, 
A dozen figures hurled them- 
selves in the direction in which 
the sentry’s rifle still pointed. 

With a strange feeling of 
certainty I made my way 
towards the group. The men 
fell back ati my coming, framing 
a torch-lit circle ; and in that 
circle I saw, as I had known 
that I should see, the dead form, 
mother-naked, of Legalibbi, 
the Laibon. 
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JESUS COLLEGE. 


BY A. L. MAYCOCK. 


I speak of roofs. 

The roof has always been a 
prominent feature in English 
buildings. Think of any one 
of our lovely English villages, 
clustered around its parish 
church; think of the rich 
variety of tone and colour that 
the scene provides, the em- 
phasis of relief and shadow, 
the intimate blending of the 
whole with its natural setting 
of tree and field, pond and 
winding lane—think of these 
things and you will find that 
much of the charm and beauty 
of the buildings come from 
their roofs. You have the rich 
warm tiles in many shades of 
red and crimson, the cool grey 
of the slate, the soft straw- 
colour of the thatch, each con- 
trasting with the varied greys 
and whites and reds. of the 
walls beneath them. Our gables 
are fairly steep ; the most usual 
angle of slope is about fifty 
degrees, which is the same as 
our latitude. And that is as it 
should be. Latitude is a good 
measure of the natural slope 
of a roof in any given place. 
Everybody knows that people 
living on the equator are housed 
in box-like dwellings with flat 
lids; whereas the houses of 
the Eskimos notoriously con- 
sist of roof and little else 
besides. 

There is an English tradition 
in building, as there is an 


English tradition in letters, in 
the fine arts, in all the many 
activities which go to make up 
the culture of a nation. This 
building tradition was firmly 
established by the end of the 
twelfth century, and we can 
follow its expression through 
the whole course of our history 
during the past seven hundred 
years, now running clearly and 
strongly, now a thin trickle; 
now contaminated by alien 
tributaries, now gaining new 
momentum from some fresh 
source; now flowing evenly 
and placidly in a broad stream, 
now foaming and boiling in a 
confined and tortured energy. 
Yet the tradition persists be- 
neath all the variety of style 
and all the differences of mood. 
Just a8 we recognise the Eng- 
lishman, the man of our own 
blood and family, alike in 
Chaucer and in More, in Shake- 
speare and in Dryden, in New- 
man and in Arnold Bennett, 
though these writers expressed 
themselves so differently and 
worked under such dissimilar 
conditions, so in our building 
we recognise the Englishman 
expressing himself in stone. It 
is common to imagine a 
‘Gothic’ style belonging to 
and confined to the Middle 
Ages, a ‘Tudor’ style super- 
seding it, a classical revival 
following and so forth. The 
‘Gothic’ is itself divided into 
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the three clearly defined cate- 
gories of Early English, Decor- 
ated and Perpendicular; do- 
mestic building is similarly 
treated in the later period. 
We have become too much 
accustomed to this depart- 
mental pigeon-holed view of 
architectural history. We have 
lost sight of its continuity. 
We realise that a small parish 
church in Sussex, an abbey in 
Yorkshire, a college at Oxford 
or Cambridge, a cottage in the 
Cotswolds, a big private house 
in Suffolk—we realise that such 
an assortment of buildings were 
all erected by Englishmen at 
different periods of our history. 
But we think of them as so 
many ‘period’ pieces and not 
as belonging to a single well- 
defined tradition. I know of 
no book which treats English 
architecture from this fascinat- 
ing point of view. 

The tradition, I say, was well 
established in this country by 
the end of the twelfth century. 
From this time onwards for 
a hundred and fifty years, in 
spite of all the development in 
technique and in artistry of 
design, the roof slope remains 
more or less constant. Shortly 
after the Black Death occurred 
the decisive revolution marked 
by the introduction of the per- 
pendicular style whose vogue 
was to last, in all large-scale 
building, for nearly three hun- 
dred years. In this style Gothic 
architecture crystallised into a 
set form, hecame rigidly stereo- 
typed and sunk finally to a 
lifeless uniformity. 

Light and yet more light 
was the constant aim of the 


Gothic builder. The discovery 
at Gloucester of the new method 
of rectilinear tracery gave him 
at last the instrument that he 
had been searching for. Now 
he could increase his windows 
to sizes hitherto unimagined. 
By strengthening and deepen- 
ing his buttresses he could 
transfer almost the whole 
weight of the vault to them 
and practically do away with 
the walls altogether. The wall, 
in fact, could shrink to a mere 
wainscotting, and the spaces 
between the buttresses were 
filed by enormous panelled 
windows, in which, as at King’s 
Chapel, the whole substance 
of the Christian message was 
pictured in a series of exqui- 
sitely coloured tableaux. 

The narrowly pointed lancet 
of the thirteenth century and 
the equilateral arches of the 
fourteenth gave way naturally 
to a flatter curve; for with 
windows fifteen and twenty 
feet wide the proportionate 
vertical dimension could not be 
retained. And since it is an 
elementary principle of design 
that the curve of your vault 
should in general correspond 
with that of your windows, 
everything pointed to a flatten- 
ing of the vault, and hence of 
the roof as well. The new 
style spread with extraordinary 
rapidity. The older windows 
were frequently removed to 
permit their replacement by 
much larger windows in the 
perpendicular manner. The 
earlier steeply pitched roofs 
disappeared in hundreds; 
nearly all those that are still 
found are modern restorations 
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of the original form. And this 
reconstruction was in most 
cases a comparatively simple 
matter, for if you wished to 
rebuild an old roof and lower 
its pitch, you could do so by 
sawing off the worn ends of 
the old timbers and using them 
again. Further, we have to 
note that about this time the 
development of the lead mines 
in the west of England was 
beginning to provide the builder 
with a substitute for tiles ; and 
since a leaden roof drains more 
easily than one composed of 
tiles, here was another reason 
for discarding the steep slope 
and high gable of earlier times. 

It must be emphasised that 
this whole process was, 80 to 
speak, departmental. It was 
confined to the design of 
churches and large public build- 
ings where the vault had to 
cover a wide span. Domestic 
architecture in general was un- 
affected. All through the Eliza- 
bethan age the roof of the 
ordinary English house retained 
a charming prominence. We 
introduced the delightful dor- 
mer window, and a generation 
or two later the hipped roof 
made its appearance. By this 
time, however, large-scale build- 
ing was dominated by the re- 
vived classicism of which Inigo 
Jones was the chief apostle. 
You can almost see this classical 
revival coming in some of the 
big parish churches of the late 
fifteenth century ; for although 
there is as yet no trace of a 
return of classical forms, yet 
the upward thrust of the gen- 
uine Gothic is disappearing. 
The roof has become flatter 
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and flatter; at Thaxted and 
Saffron Walden, to give two 
examples, its slope cannot be 
more than ten degrees. The 
windows, too, have become 
almost rectangular. There is 
a hew ease, a hew spaciousness 
about these magnificent build- 
ings. One misses altogether 
the mysterious yearning energy 
of the earlier Gothic, but one 
is lost in admiration of the 
perfected technique. 

These mild technicalities are, I 
think, deserving of our consider- 
ation if we are to understand 
and appreciate the buildings of 
Jesus College at Cambridge. 
We enter the college from Jesus 
Lane by way of the famous 
‘chimney,’ and you may note 
in passing that, of the two high 
walls on either side, the one on 
the left was built in James I.’s 
time and that on the right in the 
year of James II.’s accession. 
And speaking of James L., 
who had a pretty taste in 
paying compliments, you may 
remember that, on the occasion 
of his visit to Cambridge in 
1615, he observed that, if he 
could have his choice, he would 
pray at King’s, dine at Trinity 
and study and sleep at Jesus ; 
wherein he displayed a wise 
discrimination, as will be readily 
conceded by anyone who has 
done all these things. 

It is probable that parts of 
the college are, with the excep- 
tion of St Benet’s church and 
the Hall of Pythagoras, as old 
as anything in Cambridge. The 
new buildings of Chapel Court 
were only finished a few weeks 
ago. Seven hundred years of 
building is here represented, 
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and the remarkable fact is 
that Jesus is probably the 
most homogeneous of all the 
Cambridge colleges. A single 
note is struck throughout; a 
single style predominates. It 
is the style of which we have 
been speaking—the style of the 
year 1500, with the flattened 
lead roofs, the massive chimney- 
stacks and the low four-centred 
arches of the last age of the 
Gothic. If we follow our usual 
practice of taking a rapid walk 
round the college so as to get 
a general impression before 
beginning to concentrate on 
detail, we shall be interested 
to note how cleverly and suc- 
cessfully the later builders have 
preserved the harmony of the 
whole—and this not by any 
slavish imitation of precedent, 
but by an enlightened applica- 
tion of the old principles of 
design to modern needs. There 
are, it is true, one or two 
discordant notes. In the eigh- 
teenth century they did what 
they could to spoil the cloisters ; 
and Waterhouse’s range of 
buildings in New Court is 
distinctly regrettable. But all 
the rest is admirable, and 
Chapel Court is a triumph. 
As you take in the general 
prospect, note, as the eye 
travels round the three sides 
of the court, how quietly and 
restfully the colour modulates 
from the vivid red brick of 
Carpenter’s building, put up 
in 1884, until you come round 
to the sober grey of the chapel 
walls. Note everywhere the 
low gables, the roof concealed 
behind a plain battlement ; 
note these definite marks of 
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the late fifteenth century and 
note also, in a certain ampli- 
tude and spaciousness, a cer- 
tain hardening of the dominant 
lines, how essentially modem 
these new buildings are. The 
tradition has been not only 
preserved, but even enriched. 

I would not suggest that the 
new buildings have the beauty 
of the old. Perhaps it is true 
that much of the serenity and 
repose of the ancient fabric 
have been bestowed by the 
softening hand of time. Per- 
haps there was a time when 
the old brickwork, now mel- 
lowed to so richly warm a 
colour, looked as glaring as 
the bricks of which the new 
Magdalene buildings are fash- 
ioned. But if you wish to 
arrive at a just estimate of 
these new Jesus buildings, you 
have only to consider the 
records of collegiate architec- 
ture during the past two hun- 
dred years. Consider the 
violence that has been done 
to the fabrics themselves. Con- 
sider how the ancient and 
original buildings have been 
defaced, plastered over with 
acres of ashlar and even, in 
some cases, razed to the ground. 
Consider the abominable handi- 
work of Essex and his tribe. 
Consider the hideous atrocities 
perpetrated by the Gothic re- 
vivalists. Consider, in fact, 
how almost every college in 
Cambridge and Oxford has suf- 
fered during the last two cen- 
turies. Prior to the year 1914, 
can you point to a single 
building scheme in which a 
due and conscious regard was 
paid to precedent and environ- 
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ment ? Can you, indeed, think 
of any single building which, 
by its presence, does not detract 
from the beauty of its older 
neighbours ? A violent asser- 
tion of contrast—yes, you find 
plenty of that. A note of 
pompous self-assertion — yes, 
that is struck frequently enough. 
But, until the last fifteen years, 
you will not often find what you 
find in these new buildings at 
Jesus—an evident conscious- 
ness of a great tradition worth 
preserving and continuing, an 
affectionate respect for the 
ideals and manners of the past, 
a desire to show by an outward 
harmony the changeful continu- 
ity of the society’s history. 

Well, now it is time we 
approached the historical back- 
ground. And let it be said at 
once that the lay-out of Jesus 
College is quite unlike that of 
any other college in Cambridge. 
The usual Cambridge plan 
closely resembles that of the 
big country mansion. Anti- 
quaries have pointed out the 
many similarities between 
Queens’ College on the one 
hand and Haddon Hall in 
Derbyshire on the other; and 
we have seen that this plan 
was adopted in several other 
colleges. Jesus College is en- 
tirely different, and its central 
plan, clearly defined and very 
easily recognised, is that of 
the ordinary Benedictine mon- 
astic house in mediswval Eng- 
land. 

With the exception of the 
fragmentary remains at Barn- 
well and the old buildings at 
Jesus, Cambridge possesses no 
visible memorials whatever of 
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the monastic orders. The great 
Franciscan house which stood 
on the site of Sidney Sussex 
College has entirely disap- 
peared. No trace remains of 
Austin Friars. It is possible 
that one or two walls of the 
Dominican house are incorpor- 
ated in the present fabric of 
Emmanuel; but to all intents 
and purposes Black Friars also 
has vanished. The Friars Build- 
ings at Queens’ commemorate 
the site of the Carmelite monas- 
tery, of which no visible sign 
has survived. And for this 
reason, if for no other, a par- 
ticular interest attaches to the 
ancient buildings grouped round 
the cloister court of Jesus ; for, 
allowing for alterations and 
repairs, these are substantially 
the old buildings which be- 
longed, for three hundred and 
fifty years prior to the founda- 
tion of the college, to the 
Benedictine nuns of St Mary 
and St Radegund. 

It is almost exactly eight 
hundred years since this com- 
munity of nuns came to Cam- 
bridge and established them- 
selves on the present site of 
Jesus College. The situation 
was a pleasant one. It was 
well outside the town bound- 
aries, which then followed the 
line of Hobson Street, across 
the present gardens of Sidney, 
and so, along what is now 
Park Street, to the river. The 
nunnery stood on a little spur 
of rising ground stretching out 
towards Midsummer Common. 
Within its precincts was a 
spring of delightfully fresh and 
soft water, which the college 
continued to find sufficient for 
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its needs until the year 1895. 
It was then that the town 
authorities diverted the supply 
and, in the words of the society’s 
historian, committed the college 
“to the tender mercies and 
hard water of a company.” 
We do not know exactly how 
the nuns came into possession 
of their property. They started 
in a very humble way with no 
proper buildings, no church 
and no charter. We do know, 
however, that they were in 
possession and occupation be- 
fore the year 1140; and within 
a few years from that date we 
hear of the first important 
benefaction—the grant of cer- 
tain lands in the village of 
Shelford, five miles south of 
Cambridge. The greater part 
of this property is still owned 
by the college. So, by gradual 
stages, the little community 
grew, its endowments increased, 
and in course of time the 
buildings, of which large por- 
tions are still standing to-day, 
arose. The nuns acquired valu- 
able fishing rights in the river 
near-by. By the year 1245, if 
not earlier, the church, which 
is the present chapel of the 
college, was completed. Five 
years later the nuns obtained 
sanction for the separation of 
their precincts from the parish 
of All Saints and for the recog- 
nition of the priory church of 
St Radegund as a parish church. 
The loss of revenue suffered 
under this adjustment by the 
parish clergy of All Saints was 
compensated for by an annual 
payment of forty shillings, which 
is still made by the college to 
the vicar. 
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The new parish so formed was 


not a large one. Most of the 
parishioners were apparently 
servants and other officers at- 
tached to the nunnery. §t 
Radegund’s was never a large 
house, never perhaps a very 
prosperous house. Its long 
history was quietly undistin- 
guished. Occasionally we find 
the usual incidents of mis- 
demeanour and scandal; from 
time to time it is evident that 
affairs are being badly mis- 
managed. During the latter 
part of the fifteenth century 
there came a serious falling-off 
in numbers, an increasing laxity 
in all departments of the ad- 
ministration; and the final 
suppression of the house by 
Bishop Alcock in 1496, when 
only two nuns were still living 
in the neglected buildings, was 
an inevitable, if melancholy, 
finale. Looking back over the 
long years of the nunnery’s 
history, we find record of the 
fall of the Bell Tower in 1277, 
of disastrous fires in 1313 and 
1376, of a terrible gale in 1390 
which seriously damaged the 
buildings. We hear of uni- 
versity scholars dwelling in 
hostels rented from the sisters. 
Most of the nuns seem to 
have been ladies of gentle 
birth, drawn from the families 
of local burgesses and squires. 
One must imagine the life of 
the community centring, i 
the ordinary way, on the 
church, in the observation of 
the offices and of the monastic 
rule. For the rest, there was 
the usual business of admin- 
istering the estates and pro- 
perties. 
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“The Prioress and the 
Grangeress have an army of 
servants whose daily duties 
have to be assigned to them ; 
carters and ploughmen must 
be sent out to the scattered 
plots owned by the nunnery 
in the open fields about Cam- 
pridge; the neatherd has to 
drive the cattle to distant 
Willingham Fen; the brewer 
has instructions for brewing 
the ‘ peny ale’; and the women 
servants are dispatched to work 
in the dairy, to weed the garden, 
or to weave and to make candles 
in the hospice.” * 


Let us try to imagine what 
the buildings must have looked 
like about, say, the year 1400. 
The entrance is where it is 
to-day. You approach from 
Jesus Lane, probably by an 
open path or drive, to the 
small entrance gate, a humble 
and insignificant affair in com- 
parison with the magnificent 
tower that we see to-day. The 
first court is a sort of outer 
precinct. Various farm build- 
ings and offices form the two 
flanking sides; and to our 
right, forming the eastern side, 
is a long range of buildings the 
greater part of which is still 
standing to-day. But its old 
clunch walls are now covered 
by the lovely brickwork, and 
it is one storey higher than it 
then was. In the year 1400 


the roof was thatched. At 
the far end stood and stands 
the kitchen. Farther along, on 
the ground floor, were the 
rooms occupied by the Cellaress, 


ee 
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with the guests’ hall above it. 
Almost in the corner and also 
on the ground-level was the 
dwelling-room of the Prioress, 
now the hall of the Master’s 
Lodge; above and adjoining 
it were the other apartments 
belonging to the Prioress. 

If we go through to the 
cloisters, we can follow still 
further the ancient disposition 
of the buildings. In the first 
place, the nave of the chapel 
then extended along the whole 
south side of the cloister, and 
included the greater part of 
what is now the Master’s Lodge. 
As is usual in the Benedictine 
plan, the cloisters lie on the 
north side of the priory church 
in the arm formed by the nave 
and the north transept. Thus 
the walls of the church bound 
the cloisters on the southern 
and part of the eastern sides. 
The refectory (on the first 
floor level), with the kitchen 
offices below it, are on the 
northern side ; and the present 
hall of the college, adapted and 
restored by Alcock and later 
builders, is the old refectory 
of the nuns. This disposition 
of hall in relation to chapel is 
entirely monastic, and is paral- 
leled in no other college in 
Oxford or Cambridge. More- 
over Jesus is, with the excep- 
tion of Caius, the only college 
whose hall is on the upper 
floor. 

Traces have been found of 
the foundations of the chapter- 
house which occupied the usual 
position on the eastern side of 
the cloisters and from which 





1 Arthur Gray, ‘ Jesus College,’ p. 16. 
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the church could be entered 
by a covered way. Alcock de- 
stroyed the building altogether, 
and until quite recently nobody 
suspected that any part of it 
had survived. In the year 
1840, however, some repairs 
were being carried out involving 
the removal of some of the 
cement on the cloister wall; 
and an undergraduate, casually 
passing at the time, noticed 
traces of earlier stonework 
beneath the cement facing. He 
happened to be something of 
an antiquary, and immediately 
asked the college authorities 
for permission to investigate 
further. The senior Fellow 
dismissed the plea as a silly 
fad, and nothing was done. 
But about fifty years later this 
same undergraduate, recently 
elected to an honorary fellow- 
ship, approached the Master 
and Fellows again. On his 
pressing suggestion, investiga- 
tions were started in the Easter 
vacation of 1893. The plaster 
was stripped off, and the lovely 
bit of Early English work 
which you can see to-day was 
brought to light. It is a 
graceful arched doorway sup- 
ported on each side by a 
window with two lights. The 
delicate detached shafts, the 
deeply cut moulding and the 
floriated capitals suggest that 
it dates from the first half of 
the thirteenth century. It is 
a lovely fragment of medieval 
design. Behind the blank walls 
of cement it had stood unsus- 
pected for almost exactly four 
centuries, the old entrance to 
the chapter-house of the nun- 
nery. It is interesting to note 
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that, in order to give extra 
height to this important cham- 
ber, which in the larger monag.- 
teries was built in the most 
magnificent style, the floor wag 
frequently sunk a few feet 
below ground-level. That is 
why this old entrance at Jesus 
College stands below the level 
of the cloister garth. The 
presence of the nuns’ dormitory, 
which ran the whole length of 
that side of the cloister on the 
first floor, fixed the level of the 
chapter-house ceiling, so that, 
if you wanted greater height, 
the only expedient was to sink 
the floor. 

It is interesting to reflect on 
the tremendous part that has 
been played by the bishops in 
the history of the ancient 
universities. I can think off- 
hand of nine Oxford and five 
Cambridge colleges that were, 
to all intents and purposes, 
episcopal foundations. That 
gives you fourteen out of a 
total at the two universities of 
thirty-seven, or, if you count 
only the pre- Reformation col- 
leges, fourteen out of twenty- 
nine. At Cambridge, as at 
Oxford, the first college was 
founded by a bishop. In the 
year of Crecy the Bishop of 
Exeter founds Stapledon Hall 
at Oxford, afterwards to be 
come Exeter College. Imme- 
diately after the Black Death 
you have Trinity Hall at Cam- 
bridge founded by Bateman of 
Ely ; and thirty years later 
comes the great Wykehamist 
foundation at Oxford. There 
ensues an interval of nearly 
two generations. But during 
the century following the end 
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of the Hundred Years’ War 
no fewer than ten magnificent 
colleges were founded and en- 
dowed, either by bishops or by 
direct episcopal initiative. At 
Oxford, Chichele builds the 
splendid war memorial of All 
Souls and the Cistercian college 
of St Bernard. Then Wayn- 
flete raises the lovely fabric of 
Magdalen, enshrining in stone 
the full spirit of the English 
Renaissance. The outbreak of 
civil war frustrates the build- 
ing of King’s College at Cam- 
bridge (in which Waynflete 
was actively concerned), and 
the long agony of the Wars of 
the Roses follows. But within 
a decade of Bosworth the work 
is renewed. Alcock of Ely 
founds Jesus College at Cam- 
bridge. Less than ten years 
later Fisher of Rochester, 
noblest of Cambridge men, 
carries through, under the direc- 
tion of Lady Margaret, the 
foundation of Christ’s ; and in 
1511, two years after her death, 
he secures the charter of St 
John’s. Then it is Oxford’s 
turn again, and in 1512 Fox of 
Winchester founds Corpus and 
Smyth of Lincoln is joint- 
founder of Brasenose. 

The list is remarkable, and it 
is by no means exhaustive. 
Thus we have not included 
Kemp, Bishop of London, whose 
timely munificence made pos- 
sible the building of the Oxford 
Divinity School. Nor have we 
said anything of Rotherham, 
Archbishop of York, who 
showered benefits impartially 
on both universities, refounding 
an Oxford college, adding sub- 
stantially to the endowments 
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of two Cambridge foundations 
and contributing open-handedly 
to the equipment and stocking 
of our university library. Roth- 
erham, in fact, was one of that 
great Cambridge trio who, in 
the space of a single generation, 
raised the university from a 
position and status definitely 
inferior to Oxford to one of 
equality and even of pre- 
eminence. These three men 
were all Yorkshiremen. At 
one time or another each was 
Bishop of Rochester. Their 
names were John Rotherham, 
John Alcock and John Fisher. 

They were all, moreover, 
associated closely with the old 
Yorkshire town of Beverley. 
Alcock and Fisher were born 
and brought up there, and in 
the year of Fisher’s birth Roth- 
erham came to Beverley as 
provost of the collegiate church. 
Alcock succeeded Rotherham 
aS Bishop of Rochester when 
the latter moved on to Lin- 
coln. They were still youngish 
men, but both had already had 
experience of the highest affairs 
of State; and in 1474 the 
two bishops were appointed 
to hold jointly the office of 
Chancellor, an arrangement 
without parallel in our history. 
They died in the year 1500 
within a few months of one 
another; and in the following 
year Fisher, then Master of 
Michaelhouse, was elected Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of 
Cambridge. 

Alcock’s chantry may be 
seen to-day in Ely Cathedral, 
battered and defaced, though 
still retaining something of its 
ancient magnificence. Scarcely 
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a generation after his death the 
full fury of Protestant icono- 
clasm fell upon the cathedral, 
and the horror of that great 
desecration haunts the building 
to this day. Statuary and orna- 
ments of every description were 
smashed to pieces, altars were 
overthrown, windows destroyed. 
Everywhere the niches wherein 
had stood the figures of saints 
and patriarchs gape to-day like 
empty eye-sockets; everywhere 
the hard jagged edges of finials, 
brackets and pinnacles show 
the work of the reforming 
hammers. All the warmth and 
colour and intimacy of five 
hundred years was taken from 
the cathedral in that great 
campaign of destruction. One 
is struck—nay, one is over- 
whelmed—to-day by the splen- 
dour and majesty of that 
mighty interior. But if there 
is in this country a building 
that can be said to have lost 
its soul, that building is Ely 
Cathedral. Or so it always 
seems to me. 

When Alcock became Bishop 
of Ely in 1486, his attention 
was quickly drawn to the 
deplorable state of affairs in 
the nunnery of St Radegund. 
He carried out a formal visita- 
tion within twelve months of 
his enthronement, found that 
the office of prioress was vacant, 
decided that “for certain just, 
notorious and manifest causes ”’ 
the nuns were not fitted to pro- 
ceed to an election, and himself 
appointed Mistress Joan Ful- 


bourne. But even this hur- 
riedly drastic step had no 
lasting effect. The buildings 


were hopelessly dilapidated, rev- 
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enues were not being collected, 
nor was aly proper discipline 
observed by the society. In 
1495 Alcock decided that mat- 
ters had gone too far and that 
it was hopeless to attempt a 
reconstitution. He visited the 
house again, found only two 
nuns in occupation, one of 
whom had a very bad name, 
learned that they were living 
in utter poverty and that 
naturally the services in the 
church and the works of charity, 
for which the society is respon- 
sible, were quite neglected. Ac- 
cordingly he decided to close 
the house altogether. On 12th 
June 1496 he secured from the 
Crown the letters patent for 
the foundation of the “ College 
of St Mary the Virgin, St John 
the Evangelist and St Rade- 
gund,” which we now know as 
Jesus College. 

Until quite recently it was 
believed that he started by 
demolishing the old nunnery 
buildings altogether, with the 
exception of the chapel, and 
starting afresh. We now know 
that he retained almost every- 
thing that was standing and 
adapted it to his own needs. 
The skill with which the build- 
ing of the college was carried 
out cannot be too greatly 
admired. The old church walls 
were bricked over, the thatched 
roofs were removed in favour 
of the flattened lead roofs of 
the period, the cloisters were 
thoroughly repaired, and the 
gracefully arched windows that 
we see to-day replaced the 
narrow lancets. The nunnery 
church, nearly two hundred 
feet in length, was manifestly 
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far too big for a college chapel ; 
so Alcock converted the western 
part of the nave into a three- 
storey range of chambers, which 
was later to become part of the 
Master’s Lodge. He built the 
exquisitely graceful gate-tower 
as we see it to-day; and 
peyond it there was added, a 
year or two after his death 
but presumably according to 
his plans, a pleasant two- 
storied building to house the 
new grammar school which was 
to form part of the foundation. 
Wherever it was possible, he 
used what was already standing, 
used the old half-ruinous fabric 
of the nunnery, adapting, im- 
proving, giving a new grace 
and a new firmness, and cloth- 
ing the whole in a rosy vesture 
of brickwork. In certain parts 
of the college you can still see 
windows, blocked doorways, 
walls and so on that clearly 
formed part of the older foun- 
dation. For example, in the 
corridor that leads to the 
long steep staircase known 
as Cow Lane you may note 
the massive timber beams of a 
period much earlier than Al- 
cock’s. Two generations after 
his death the college adopted 
his coat-of-arms as its own, 
and stamped the emblem of 
the three cocks on every part 
of the buildings that he had 
raised. Over the entrance, in 
the roof of the gateway, above 
the arched door that leads to 
the cloisters, on the walls of 
the cloisters themselves and 
in the windows of the library, 
you will see them; there must 
be dozens. 

Shortly before the Civil War 


the third side of the outer 
court was built, and Cambridge 
thus gained yet another of 
those three-sided courts that 
are such a feature of her col- 
legiate architecture. Loggan’s 
sketch, made fifty years later, 
shows what the buildings looked 
like before the eighteenth- 
century restorers took them in 
hand. And yet, when all is 
said and done, the college 
suffered less than most during 
the Age of Reason. It is true 
that the fine proportions of the 
gate-tower were as far as pos- 
sible ruined by the adding of 
a third storey to the buildings 
on either side of it. It is true 
that the cloisters were con- 
verted into quite featureless 
passage-ways. It is true that 
about eight hundred pounds 
were spent in painting the 
chapel walls yellow, plastering 
the ceiling and removing the 
best of the woodwork to a 
neighbouring parish church. It 
is true that all this was con- 
sidered to have given the place 
“an air of great elegance and 
beauty.” But at least they 
did not cover all the brick- 
work beneath acres of ashlar 
or convert all the windows 
into mere rectangular holes in 
the wall. And although Essex 
was allowed to ‘ beautify ’ the 
cloisters, he was not, so to speak, 
let loose in the college. It was 
bad enough, but it might have 
been very much worse; and 
much of the damage was re- 
paired in the next century. 
The library is one of the 
most beautiful old rooms in 
Cambridge, with its low oaken 
roof put in by Alcock, its seven- 
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teenth -century bookcases, its 
human skeleton standing in a 
case near the door and the 
many cocks in its two-lighted 
windows. Amongst the inter- 
esting things that it contains 
are first editions of ‘ Paradise 
Lost ’’ and ‘ Kubla Khan’ and 
a copy of Coleridge’s play, ‘ The 
Fall of MRobespierre,’ which 
was privately printed in Cam- 
bridge during his undergraduate 
days and whose radical senti- 
ments got him into serious 
trouble with the college au- 
thorities. S. T. C.’s career is 
one of the few tempestuous 
episodes in the college’s history 
—a history that has been 
singularly placid and unrufiled 
since its foundation. He be- 
haved in the most eccentric 
fashion a8 an undergraduate, 
and left the university without 
taking a degree. 

An entertaining volume in 
the library is a black-letter 
incunabulum, the first printed 
edition of that jolly miscellany 
called the ‘ Nuremburg Chron- 
icle.’ It is a sort of universal 
outline of everything and every- 
body, decorated with many 
pleasant wood-cuts. With the 
material at his disposal the 
compiler evidently found the 
problem of illustration a diffi- 
cult one. Quite early in the 
book he has a picture of the 
ancient city of Troy. A good 
deal later on the same picture 
is used to represent Pisa; and 
in subsequent chapters it ap- 
pears again as Verona, Tou- 
louse and Ravenna respectively. 
Near the end of the book the 
block is used for the last time, 
and this time it is called 
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‘Anglia’! One is reminded 
of the back page of one’s daily 
newspaper, where, in these days 
of short memories and hasty 
scrutinies, the same method ig 
used with a blatancy that 
moves one to loud and frequent 
laughter. 

It is possible that Jesus is 
more finely situated than any 
other college in Cambridge. It 
has no street frontage any- 
where; it stands in its own 
grounds, a self-contained whole, 
Perhaps that is why James I. 
considered that Jesus was the 
best place in Cambridge for 
study and for sleep—because 
of this seclusion and remote- 
ness, with its gardens on either 
side of the chimney, the little 
meadows to the west and the 
playing fields stretching away 
at the back. For although 
there were no playing fields in 
Stuart times and the gardens 
were then very differently laid 
out, the old buildings had the 
same serenity and repose that 
they have to-day and were as 
little overlooked as they are 
now. Serenity and repose— 
yes, those are the right words. 
You will find in Cambridge 
little of the bewildering beauty 
that the grander effects of 
landscape and architecture can 
possess. But everywhere you 
will be filled with a quiet 
restful satisfaction—sometimes 
by a delightful fragment like 
the entrance to the old chapter- 
house, sometimes by the grace 
and dignity of a single group 
of buildings such as the second 
court of John’s. The spacious- 
ness of the lawns and buildings 
along the backs; the intimate 
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charm of the cloisters at 
Queens’, of Pebble Court in 
the university library, of the 
old court at Corpus ; the many 
pinnacles of King’s Chapel, 
geen Suddenly on the horizon— 
all these in their different ways 
minister to the same mood. 

If you rummage about in 
the archives of any of the 
colleges, you can be pretty 
certain of coming across all 
sorts of interesting and unusual 
figures, men who were perhaps 
eminent in their own day, 
though totally forgotten in ours. 
Such a one was John North, 
who entered Jesus College as 
an undergraduate in 1661, was 
elected a Fellow in his twenty- 
first year, became Professor of 
Greek at the age of twenty- 
seven, Master of Trinity at 
thirty-two and died when he 
was thirty-eight after a long 
illness following an apoplectic 
stroke. He appears in Lytton 
Strachey’s gallery of ‘ Portraits 
and Miniatures,’ with the high 
lights duly emphasised in the 
usual Stracheian manner. 

He was born in 1645, being 
the younger son of the second 
Lord North. Highly strung, 
incredibly diligent in his studies, 
shy and awkward in the pres- 
ence of others, hating the noisy 
comradeship of boys of his own 
age, John North came up to 
Cambridge at the age of sixteen 
and was entered at Jesus Col- 
lege. It was common at that 
time for undergraduates to 
lodge with their tutors, and as 
a freshman North seems to 
have shared a bedroom with 
his tutor. The latter, coming 
home one evening, found his 





scholar in bed with the bed- 
clothes drawn right up so that 
only the crown of his head 
was visible. The tutor ‘in- 
discreetly enough ’ pulled him 
by the hair; whereupon a 
terrible upheaval began, the 
young man plunging lower 
down into the bed and the 
tutor diving after him. The 
sensitive timid boy was gen- 
uinely terrified, and at last 
“with a great Outcry, sprung 
up, expecting to see an enorm 
Spectre.” 

This rather pathetic incident 
is revealing. We can see the 
young man working continu- 
ously, probably getting over- 
tired and over-wrought. In 
due course he becomes a Fellow, 
but he makes no pretence of 
enjoying the society of the 
parlour and combination-room, 
and much prefers the company 
of undergraduates. But his 
own studies absorb the greater 
part of his energies, and the 
precocity of his talents is be- 
coming known outside his own 
college. Soon he is a Doctor 
of Divinity and is invited to 
preach before Charles II. at 
Newmarket. He becomes 
friendly with Newton, who is 
now in residence at Trinity. 
His younger brother, Roger— 
a man as capable and level- 
headed as John is diffident 
and eccentric—comes up to 
Jesus, and is one of his pupils 
for atime. Greek is as familiar 
to John North as his native 
language; he has a fair mas- 
tery of Hebrew, knows a vast 
amount of philosophy and is a 
respectable mathematician. In 
1672 he is appointed Regius 
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Professor of Greek. Finally, in 
1677, on the death of Isaac 
Barrow, he is elected Master of 
Trinity. 

The appointment was a dis- 
astrous one. The _ responsi- 
bilities of the great office to 
which he had been called preyed 
upon his mind. He tortured 
himself by an endless routine 
of administration ; and admin- 
istrative work must have been 
a nightmare of horror to a 
man of his type. A rigid 
scrupulosity kept him cease- 
lessly occupied ; he refused to 
spare himself in any way, 
asserting his authority in in- 
numerable matters of detail 
that a wiser man would have 
let alone. Fearful of neglecting 
one tiny duty or of permitting 
one trivial misdemeanour, his 
rule was strict beyond pre- 
cedent, and he became intensely 
unpopular, alike with the Fel- 
lows and the undergraduates. 
One evening a stone was thrown 
through a window of the Lodge ; 
there were violent scenes at the 
college meetings. The Master 
sunk into a condition of settled 
gloom and despondency, con- 
stantly fretting, constantly wor- 
rying, increasingly afflicted by 
insomnia. He caught a chill, 
worried himself into a serious ill- 
ness, and submitted to a course 
of medical treatment so horri- 
fying in its prescriptions that 
his health was permanently 
ruined in a few weeks. But he 
still attempted to carry on 
his work as Master. Shortly 
afterwards the whole college 
was assembled for the public 
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reprimand of two undergradu- 
ate malefactors; the Master, 
in the middle of the proceedings, 
fell down in an apoplectic fit, 
The doctors, hastily summoned, 
said that all was over with him 
if he lost consciousness ; that 
must be prevented at all costs, 
They therefore ordered that 
ceaseless noise should be kept 
up in his room by the banging 
of fire-tongs and so forth. The 
poor man was saved from pos- 
sible insanity by the timely 
arrival, from the Suffolk home, 
of his mother, who at once 
silenced what Strachey calls 
‘the incredible tintinnabula- 
tion,’ and proceeded to nurse 
him back to health. 

The Master—remember he 
was even now only thirty- 
four years of age—was afflicted 
with a severe paralysis, and he 
lived on for another four years 
in a condition “fitter for 
oblivion than for history,” as 
his brother Roger sorrowfully 
recorded. There we may leave 
it. Strachey is at some pains 
to describe the terrible symp- 
toms of those last years; he 
does so with a simpering amuse- 
ment that is peculiarly un- 
pleasant. To ridicule insanity 
is one of the hall-marks of 
barbarism. Suffice it to say 
that the delicate balance of 
North’s mind was completely 
overthrown. The strain had 
been too great for him. One 
could not have wished his life 
prolonged, and it must have 
been a relief to his friends 
when without warning he died 
peacefully in his sleep. 
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MAGA’S LOG. 
Hic et ubique. 


I. THE ATHONTANS STRICKEN. 


BY G. E. P. M. 


THE Mediterranean Fleet was 
at Mudros when the first news 
of an earthquake in Macedonia 
was received, and destroyers 
were sent at once to reconnoitre 
the Chalcidice region. As a 
result of their survey a battle- 
ship and the repair ship were 
sent to Yerissos, just at the 
root of the Athos peninsula, 
with orders “to render all 
assistance possible.” 

We arrived off Yerissos at 
dawn, and anchored about a 
mile from the beach ; an inspec- 
tion of the damage, of which 
little could be seen from the 
ship, was hurriedly made. An 
hour after the ship’s arrival a 
launch towing a cutter, bearing 
a relief party and stores, was 
on its way inshore. 


The cutter’s stern grated on 
the shingle, and we landed 
quickly and rather quietly. 
The whole foreshore, indeed, 
was very quiet, although there 
were hundreds of people scat- 
tered along it for about a mile, 
Most of them were young men, 
peasants or fisher folk, who 
had helped to haul the cutter 
up on to the beach and to 
disembark the stores. A small 
party of our own men, who had 
come in another boat, were 
putting up a canvas tank for 
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drinking water. Close inshore 
a little Greek tramp, the Ithaki, 
was lying at anchor; she had 
arrived just before us, and 
was now beginning to unload 
a company of tatterdemalion 
Greek soldiery. 

Our party, who had come 
with rather a vague idea of 
what we were to be called upon 
to do, assembled the gear, 
which consisted of shovels, 
picks and crowbars, coils of 
manilla and grapnels, and 
waited on the beach. The 
police officer of the town was 
putting his case before an 
English officer who had just 
come ashore. 

** Yes, we have two doctors ; 
they came from Salonika, and 
have sent away our worst 
cases. Yet every hour fresh 
wounded are brought in from 
the villages—from Stavros, 
from Roda—and our doctors 
have no supplies. There are 
tents for the injured, but we 
have no rope to hold them 
up.” Nothing, he continued, 
had been done in the ruined 
town except to remove the 
dead and hurt from the streets. 
The place was now deserted. 

Accordingly we set off with 
rope to the open land below 
the town. Here were the men 
from a destroyer; they had 
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got two marquees up, and the 
two Greek doctors and a few 
nurses were already established 
in them. There were more 
marquees on the ground; the 
destroyer’s men told us they 
were rotten, but would stand 
if held up by good rope, which 
had hitherto been unobtain- 
able. We took over the mar- 
quees, and the destroyer’s men 
returned to their ship. After 
putting up one of the marquees 
—a shaky threadbare affair— 
we were called to join another 
party of our men, who were 
about to go up into the town. 
What remained of the town 
lay on higher ground, on the 
side of a hill; the cobbled 
street, wide enough for two 
pack- mules abreast, was 
blocked at intervals by fallen 
masonry and timber. At the 
bottom of the street a few 
families were camping out in 
an orchard, huddled together 
with the remnants of their 
homes. An old woman was 
the only survivor of one family ; 
she was crouched on a black- 
and-red rug beside all she 
possessed—an earthenware pit- 
cher and a cracked mirror. 

As we mounted the steep 
road the townsfolk followed us, 
and from time to time we met 
@ man or woman groping in the 
ruins of a house. Eventually 
we reached a small open space, 
in the middle of which stood 
the base of a broken marble 
column. The devastation 
around us was so great that 
we were in doubt what to do 
first. A castle, which had 
stood on the highest point of 
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the town, had broken up, and 
great pieces of masonry from 
it had rolled down, clearing a 
way for themselves through 
the light-built lath and plaster 
houses. No house had been 
left standing ; some had been 
thrown intact on to their sides, 
others were merely a heap of 
rafters and tiles. The church 
was completely pancaked, and 
the little cupola which had 
capped the tower lay in the 
ruins like an artichoke on a 
dish. 

Two red-eyed crones ap- 
proached us, with hands held 
out in supplication, and ad- 
dressed us in Greek. ‘“‘ Come 
with us,” entreated one; 
“there are two men beneath 
the ruin here.’’ She sought to 
make herself understood by 
signs, folding her hands on her 
shoulder and nesting her head 
on them, to indicate sleep or 
death ; then pointing in front 
of us and walking a few yards 
in that direction. We followed. 

She was surprisingly agile, 
and skipped about the débris 
like a brisk old witch. 

“Ela, ela apano!” she 
chirped, beckoning and nod- 
ding, “‘follow up here!” She 
halted on a pile of stones and 
sat down. There had been 
a landslide, and even the 
foundations of the houses had 
been destroyed. We stopped 
by the woman and sniffed. A 
marked smell of carrion. 

“When did the earthquake 
take place ? ”’ 

** Monday night,”’ she replied, 
and went on to describe with 
graphic gesture how the earth 
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had grumbled and shaken, and 
then suddenly the whole hill 
had moved and the houses had 
crumpled and fallen. 

Over two days, then, had 
passed and nothing had been 
done in the town. With some 
misgivings we began to dig. 
Rubble and earth trickled down 
into the hole as we dug, and 
finally we had to pull rafters 
out of the roof of a fallen 
house and rig them as props 
to hold up the sides of our pit. 
The woman sat down on a 
near-by stone and began to 
weep quietly. One of the 
sailors gave her a bit of bully 
beef from his ration—‘ some- 
thing to occupy the old girl’s 
mind ”’—but she gave it to a 
small boy, her son, who had 
joined her. 

After about an hour the two 
sailors in the pit suddenly 
stopped digging and came up. 

“'We’ve got a head,” an- 
nounced one of them laconic- 
ally. 

The crown of a boy’s head, 


the hair matted together with. 


earth, was protruding from the 
bottom of the pit like a huge 
bulb. A few minutes’ digging 
revealed the rest of his body, 
pitifully crushed beneath a 
rafter. At the sign of increased 
activity the woman got up 
and tripped towards us. We 
realised that the dead body was 
probably her son. 

“Don’t come up here,’ we 
begged her ; “‘stay there. It’s 
dangerous here—echei kindy- 
non ap’ edo!” And as if to 
illustrate our text a low rumble 
and tremor sent a shower of 
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bricks and stones rolling into 
the pit. But she piteously 
clambered up to us. “Let 
me look,” she wailed, “ only 
look.” 

We got the body up—it 
was quite a young boy. We 
laid him on a door, and as we 
did so his head rolled across 
and hung limp over the edge. 
Mother advanced with a stifled 
little cry; a sailor gently 
raised the head with his 
shovel and rolled it back on 
to the door, but the poor 
wasted flesh, moist and blue, 
slipped back from the skull, 
revealing a grinning pearly jaw- 
bone. Mother stopped, dry- 
eyed now, and stared at this 
decaying horror which had been 
her son. We lifted the door 
up and bore our burden off 
to the little tin-fenced grave- 
yard in a field at the bottom 
of the hill. Mother still stood 
by the pit, gazing with dull 
eyes at the spot where her son 
had lain, and dribbling foolishly 
down her witch’s chin. A 
young girl arriving from the 
ruins of the church led her 
away. 

She followed the body of her 
son down to the graveyard ; 
luckily she did not return in 
time to see the exhumation of 
her husband. A small boy, 
her surviving son, waited 
patiently and solemnly while 
his father’s corpse was hauled 
up by a bowline round the 
ankle. Slowly shaking his head, 
with his hands spread in an 
almost comical gesture of de- 
spair, he said once, very gently — 

“O patera, patera mou!” 
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Then he jumped down into 
the fetid pit from which the 
bodies had come, and, after 
groping in the rubbish at the 
bottom, emerged with a photo- 
graph of a much moustached 
young man, aggressively dressed 
in Greek national costume (sup- 
plied, apparently, by the photo- 
grapher) with a gigantic scim- 
itar in his girdle; this, the 
little boy explained, was his 
father, taken many years be- 
fore during a visit to Salonika. 
Clasping the photograph to his 
grimy shirt, the boy trotted 
off behind his father’s body to 
the cemetery. 

Throughout the whole of a 
hot September day little parties 
of seamen and marines were 
scrambling down through the 
ruins with corpses wrapped in 
blankets ; most of the people 
who had died had been in bed 
at the time of the first and 
greatest shock. In the ceme- 
tery the women were helping 
the grave-digging parties, and 
as each corpse was tipped into 
its shallow pit some near kins- 
woman came and threw in a 
handful of earth. One straight- 
backed young girl came and 
slipped a little embroidered 
pillow beneath the mouldering 
head of her man, and then 
bore a hand in filling up the 
grave. 

By nightfall all the ex- 
humations and reburials were 
done, and the churchyard lay 
deserted in the clear cool light 
of a full September moon. 
The graves lay in white rows 
—they were so shallow that 
they had been partly filled in 
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with quicklime, to prevent ad- 
ditional nastiness—and at the 
head of each, sheltered in a 
bent tin or an old bucket, 
burnt a little rushlight for the 
Mother of God. 

On the beach below the 
town stood the tents and shel- 
ters, filled with people, while 
on the shingle many more 
were resting under the shelter 
of the fishing-boats drawn up 
there. The relief parties re- 
embarked in the cutter and 
returned to the ships, leaving 
only a small party of marines 
mounting guard over the food 
stores. A deep silence fell 
over the beach and stricken 
town, broken only by the 
‘numberless laughter’ of the 
AXgean waves on the foreshore. 

About midnight an earth- 
quake shock caused a great 
wailing and outcry in the en- 
campment, but when we went 
ashore at dawn the following 
day we saw that no additional 
damage had been done. Our 
task on the second day was 
less macabre, although we had 
a number of mule carcasses and 
other dead stock to cremate. 
We were also assailed by 4 
worthy with a black beard, 
who besought us to dig out 
his baby—‘ only three months 
old and already dead.” We 
went to the place indicated 
and dug to the accompaniment 
of the bearded man’s lamenta- 
tion—‘‘ so small he was; my 
only child.”’ 

After a lot of fruitless dig- 
ging, in the course of which 
we had broken through a fallen 
roof and disclosed quite 4 
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large vault-like room, we 
stopped for a respite. Black- 
beard promptly dived into the 
vault and emerged with a 
barrel of wine. Cheerfully smil- 
ing his thanks, he shouldered 
his barrel and disappeared 
amongst the ruins; that was 
the last we saw of him. 

The remainder of our work 
was a matter of providing 
shelters for the townsfolk, as 
the weather, though fine and 
warm at the time, seemed likely 
to break any day. The shelters 
were crude enough in all con- 
science—long rows of box-like 
structures, about eight feet 
high, which were roughly 
boarded and left for the vil- 
lagers themselves to thatch. 
A dreadful apathy lay over 
the people when we first started 
building —indeed, they had 
barely enough energy to drag 
themselves to the huts when 
they were made, but seemed 
to expect shelters to be made 
over them as they sat despair- 
ing. The Macedonian peasant, 
however, has seen too much 
disaster and want, famine, 
murder and rapine, to be long 
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plunged in despair by any ex- 
ternal circumstances. After 
four days they were busily 
engaged in carrying timber for 
the house-building parties, some 
helping to build themselves, all 
cheerfully pilfering planks, nails 
and tools from each other 
whenever opportunity offered. 

When the shelters were fin- 
ished the ships sailed. On the 
day we left, an old man with 
the beard and dignity of a 
Hebrew patriarch was survey- 
ing the newly built huts from 
an eminence in the ruined 
town. He smiled benignly at 
the busy crowd of men below. 

“Ah,” he said, “‘a great 
people, the English. Great is 
the King of the English! How 
gladly would I work for such a 
King!” Then, glancing at a 
heap of boards waiting to be 
taken down to the builders, he 
added, “But now, of course, 
I am an old man; too old a 
man for work.” 

Leaving the deserted town 
and an uncouth settlement of 
timber huts, we sailed that 
night from Yerissos to rejoin 
the Fleet. 


II. A MINOR TEST MATCH. 


BY JOHN T. FETTES. 


I do not think there was 
one of us but tasted of the 
bitterness of defeat as we sailed 
out of Melbourne that bright 
sunny morning. England had 
just been well and truly licked 
by an Australian team. 

True, we were a Glasgow 


ship and had a Glasgow crew 
on board; but to colonial as 
well as foreigner England is 
Synonymous with Britain. All 
day we had been taunted by 
stevedore and beachcomber, 
and even the smiling pilot who 
took us down-river had flirted 











with hoary old jokes about 
‘ butter-fingers.’ The fielding 
of the English team had been 
poor. 

Glad to get away from the 
jokes of the Victorians we 
sailed through Bass Strait, 
rounded Cape Howe and ran 
up the coast to Sydney. Here 
the atmosphere was the same. 
Every ‘digger’ had some joke 
to tell about the Test Match. 

Rather tired of it all I 
suggested to the chief officer 
that we lower the motor launch 
and spend Sunday on the 
Parramatta River. The idea 
was well received, and on 
Sunday morning we set off 
intending to have a quiet day 
away from all talk of Test 
cricket. We were about fed-up 
with listening to how Gilligan 
dropped a sitter or how Wooley 
had met his match in Grimmet. 

The day was beautifully 
warm and the green banks of 
the river looked pleasant to 
men who spent the greater 
part of their lives in watching 
an unchanging sea. There 
were eleven of us in the launch : 
three officers, four engineers, 
three cadets and myself. Some 
wise Providence had suggested 
that I take the cadets with us. 
Just how wise future events 
were to show. 

At noon I decided to run 
the boat close to the bank, 
tie her up and have a picnic 
lunch on the green meadow 
that flanked the river. Lunch 
over, we were lying back en- 
joying our pipes and the idle- 
ness of it all, when suddenly 
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a crowd of young Sydneyites 
appeared. Their boat was 


round the next bend and they 
had come down to challenge 
us to a game of cricket. 

Cricket! We had come 
several miles to get away from 
the very sound of the name. 

“Sorry,” I told them pol- 
itely, “we don’t play cricket. 
None of us have touched a bat 
since school-days.”’ 

“Frightened ?”’ sneered their 
spokesman. 

“No,” I answered, flushing 
a little, “not frightened. I’ve 
explained we don’t play 
cricket.” 

** Let’s take them on, sir.” 

I turned to find the senior 
cadet, a big hefty lad from 
Kilmun, Merritt by name, look- 
ing at me eagerly. 

“Impossible,” I rejoined 
sharply, ‘‘none of us under- 
stand the game.” 

“We do, sir,” chorused the 
three lads, and two of the 
junior engineers looked eager 
assent. 

For a moment I hesitated. 

“All right. Have it your 
own way, but if the whole 
thing ends in a debacle you'll 
only have yourselves to blame.” 

Reluctantly we seniors ac- 
companied an eager crowd up- 
river to a bit of green turf 
that looked an ideal spot for a 
cricket match. It was obvious 
that a game had been just 
abandoned. Youthful figures 
in white moved easily over the 
green flat stretch of ground. 
Lightly they threw a ball from 
hand to hand, and as I watched 
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their quick movements I 
sweated at the thought of a 
band of stiff-backed sailors 
attempting to stop a hard hit 
cricket ball. There were girls, 
too, among the crowd that had 
gathered to watch the coming 
game. 

The whole affair was a farce. 

Nothing would do but that 
the captain of the ship should 
captain the team. Knowing 
nothing about the procedure 
usual on such occasions I 
watched a coin tossed in the 
air. The captain of the rival 
team called loudly, “ Heads.” 
He was wrong. But that did 
not help me at all. What 
should I say now? I looked 
round, rather helplessly I sup- 
pose. 

In an instant the Kilmun 
lad was at my side. 

“Tell ’em we'll take first 
knock, sir.” 

Mechanically I did so, and 
glad to be relieved from a 
job the intricacies of which I 
completely failed to under- 
stand, I walked over to the 
river bank and sat down. It 
seemed I was no longer needed. 

As I looked at the pitch a 
change took place. Eleven 
white-clad figures spread them- 
selves over the ground. Each 
one assumed a peculiar stoop- 
ing position. The senior cadet 
with one of his mates took 
station at the wickets. Each 
carried a bat in his hand, and 
it was obvious that the game 
was about to begin. 

The bowler took a short run 


and delivered his first ball. 
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Merritt leaped out to meet it, 
smote it hard and there was 
a howl from the onlookers 
‘ boundary.’ 

That first over yielded nine- 
teen runs. 

After about an hour I sat 
up and began to take notice. 
Our score stood at 102 and 
Merritt and his pal looked as 
though they might go on all 
day. 

At four o’clock the rival 
captain approached me. His 
voice no longer held a sneer. 
In fact he was quite humble. 
He told me there remained 
only two hours for play. We 
had scored 344 for no wickets 
and would I declare ? 

I asked him what would 
happen then. 

“We'll have a go with the 
bat while you fellows take the 
field,’”’ he said. 

“Nothing doing,” I in- 
formed him curtly. “ This is 
Merritt’s pigeon. He wanted 
to play, and if he finds fun 
in hitting a ball and running 
from one end of a field to the 
other, he can have all he wants 
of it.” 

I had no wish to appear in 
the réle of fielder. On the 
contrary, I had great pleasure 
in watching these Sydney 
youths getting uncomfortably 
warm chasing a ball they could 
seldom prevent from going to 
the boundary. Also, it was 
too clear a proof of “ Pride 
goeth before a fall’ for me to 
interrupt it. 

An hour later stumps were 
drawn, and we departed amid 
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@ silence in which the whirring 
of a locust’s wings sounded 
like heavy artillery. 

During the rest of our stay 
in Sydney (the story had leaked 
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out), while I was frequently 
requested to admire the har. 
bour, not an Australian even 
whispered the word cricket. 
We had buried the ashes. 


AN EPIC OF THE MERCHANT SERVICE. 


BY FLORENCE E. DYER. 


Hidden away amongst the 
manuscript sources of our 
history are many interesting 
stories of the prowess of British 
seamen. Here is one of them. 

On July 23rd in the year of 
grace 1670, there cleared from 
Gravesend the Lisbone Mer- 
chant trading to Portugal. This 
ship was about the size of a 
naval sixth rate, being between 
150 and 160 tons burden and 
carrying 14 guns. There were 
not many merchantmen in 
those days of privateers and 
pirates who did not go armed, 
nor many merchant seamen 
who were not prepared to 
fight as well as to trade. And 
fighting might be necessary at 
any time for a ship like the 
Lisbone Merchant, whose regular 
route lay well within the hunt- 
-ing grounds of the Algerine 
pirates—those fierce, ruthless 
fighters who respected no flag 
and no country but their own. 
They were such a menace to 
trade at this time that the 
English Government had sent 
@ squadron under Sir Edward 
Spragge to the Mediterranean 
to capture and destroy all 
they met; but this was no 
easy task, for their ships were 
such good sailers that, if out- 


matched, they could generally 
show a clean pair of heels to 
pursuers. 

The Lisbone Merchant, how- 
ever, saw no sign of these 
pests until, on the eighteenth 
day out, she drew in towards 
the Portuguese coast, making 
for Lisbon. Then, just off the 
North Cape, within sight of 
land, she met two Algerine 
pirates. Both of them were 
much larger ships, and both 
more heavily gunned and 
manned than the English. The 
first, which was the ‘ Admiral’ 
of Algiers, carried 44 guns, the 
second 32 guns. The English- 
men realised at once how hope- 
lessly outclassed they were, 
and that there were only two 
ways of it. Either they must 
fight desperately till they were 
sunk or captured, or they must 
lower their flag and become the 
pirates’ prisoners, with the pros- 
pect of slavery or apostasy in 
front of them. The forlorn 
hope that some of the cruising 
squadron might appear and 
come to their aid was so very 
forlorn that they do not appear 
to have considered it. Neither, 
being Englishmen, did they 
consider the question of sur- 
render. When they saw the 
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heavy odds against them they 
shook hands with each other, 
and “every man did make a 
promise one to another to 
fight as long as any of them 
were left alive.” Then they 
deared for action. At four 
o'clock in the afternoon the 
fight began, and for the next 
six hours these men fought 
their ship. Twice did the 
Algerines board, and _ twice 
they were driven off. <A third 
time, just before ten o’clock, 
the Turks swarmed aboard 
again. The master of the 
ship, who all along had been 
foremost in the fight, was 
killed, but the rest of the crew 
fought doggedly on. Then 
just when things seemed at 
their worst they saw to their 
amazement that the Algerine 
admiral was giving the signal 
for recall, and the Turks 
dropped from the deck to 
rejoin their ships. But one of 
them turned back on his way 
and spoke to the sailors in 
English— 

“Now, countrymen,” he 
said, “‘ you are free, for you 
have given them their bellyes 
full, therefore fill your sailes 
and brace your foreyard and 
be gone.” 

When the Lisbone’s crew 
realised that the speaker was 
English—a ‘ renegado ’ as they 
called the captured Christian 
sailors who turned Moham- 
medan under Turkish duress— 
they begged him to stay with 
them. But though he said he 
would have done so willingly, 
yet, as he knew if he were 
recaptured he would be burnt 
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alive, he thought it more pru- 
dent to follow the Turks. So 
he leaped overboard after them. 
It was reported later that this 
man’s name was Brown, that 
he had served in Captain 
Beach’s ship, and that he was 
then acting as Lieutenant to 
the Algerine admiral. If this 
were true, it may explain his 
decision to stay with the Turks, 
for there was short shrift 
amongst the English for rene- 
gades captured while acting as 
officers on the pirates’ ships. 
They were hanged out of hand. 
Opinions were divided 
amongst the English as to 
why the Turks gave up the 
fight. Some declared they had 
seen the admiral’s ship get a 
shot between wind and water ; 
whilst others attributed it to’ 
the fact that the wind had 
blown the combatants so near 
the coast that the Turks 
thought it wiser to draw off. 
But they left the Lisbone Mer- 
chant in a sorry plight. She 
was so knocked about by shot 
that it seemed impossible for 
her to keep afloat. The writer 
of the MS. from which this 
account is mainly taken thus 
describes her plight. ‘‘ Her 
mizen mast is shot away by 
the board, her main mast is 
about a fathom shott above the 
deck, but ye Timber was so 
tough that the shott made only 
an impression. In her great 
cabine she is torn on both 
sides, so that one can hardly 
pass along for pieces of Timber 
that have been shot out of her 
sides; also upon the Poope 
she is mightily disabled. By 
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her Gun Deck there is a dozen 
shott lyes that cannot be gott 
out yet, and both in her bow 
and quarter there are holes 
not a foote above water that 
@ man may very well creep 
into. It is a wonderful thing 
that she did not founder in ye 
Maine Ocean.” 

After the Turks had gone 
the deck was littered with the 
enemies’ shot, which the sailors 
collected in baskets. They 
found it was all “‘ his Majesties 
[Charles IT.’s] owne shott both 
round and long, marked with 
his Majesties owne marke, ye 
broad arrow.’ So there was 
a fine poetic justice about it 
coming into English hands 
again! Also there was one 
wounded Turk left on board 
as prisoner. He had been one 
of the first boarding-party, had 
reached the foretop, but had 
been shot down out of there 
almost immediately. 

The English had lost their 
Captain and several seamen, 
but the survivors in the crippled 
ship began to make their halt- 
ing way towards Lisbon. Be- 
fore they had gone far, however, 
they were overtaken by Sir 
' Edward Spragge with three 
ships, who, hearing the sailors’ 
story and seeing their con- 
dition, detached the frigate 
Garland to convoy them into 
harbour. When they got there, 
the stout ship and her stout 
men received a great ovation. 
The fight was only comparable 
to that of Sir John Kemp- 
thorne in the Mary Rose, and 
his had been a king’s ship 
manned by seamen whose duty 
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it was to fight. If the Lisbone 
Merchant ‘‘ had been a Portu- 
guese ship she would probably 
have been hung up as a Monv- 
ment ” in the city’s most cen- 
tral spot. Even the English 
seamen in Lisbon harbour felt 
that such a deed should be 
marked by some special recogni- 
tion ; so they decided to give 
the master a naval funeral, 
and “ he was honourably buried 
next day. All English ships 
fired so many guns apiece— 
the Lisbone, 14; the Garland, 
20; the Saudadoes, the Queen’s 
small ship, 8; the Puiny, 16.” 
Two merchant ships lying in 
the harbour “escorted him 
over the water to see him laid 
in his grave; there being 
afterwards severall vollyes of 
small shott fired over him.” 

But he did not die un- 
avenged. Three weeks later a 
squadron of six Algerine ships 
—two of which were almost 
certainly those which had en- 
gaged the Lisbone Merchant— 
met and were attacked by 
Commodore Beach and Sir 
Thomas Allin. “ After a long 
and sharp fight which was ill- 
managed by the enemy, the 
whole 6 were put ashore south 
of Cape Spartel.”” Next morn- 
ing the Turks, seeing they could 
not save their ships, left them 
stranded; they burnt two, 
and would have burnt the other 
four, but were prevented by the 
Christian slaves aboard, who 
turned their guns against them. 
“So those four remained un- 
burnt until the English boats 
went out and did that service 
for them.” 
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The Christian slaves aboard 
the ships, numbering 250, were 
of course set free. The names 
of the 62 Englishmen amongst 
them were sent home by Allin. 
Brown’s name is not in the 
list. No doubt he went ashore 
with the other Turks, who 
started to make their way home 
to Algiers. But Sir Thomas 
Allin wrote—hopefully—that 
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as their road “lay overland 
through a vast country some 
part whereof is inhabited by a 
people very treacherous, cove- 
tous and cruel, they were in 
great danger of perishing.” In 
this case the wish was certainly 
father to the thought, but one 
cannot tell if it were fulfilled or 
what happened to Brown, for 
there the story ends. 


SCHOOLBOY SALVAGE. 


BY JAY. 


On December the 21st, 1917, 
the two-masted topsail schooner 
Margaret Rose of Runcorn sailed 
from Waterford River on pas- 
sage to Garston with a cargo of 
pit-props. 

Captain Smith, master and 
owner, had hopes of spending 
Christmas at his home in Run- 
corn—hopes based on a fresh- 
ening half gale from the south- 
west and a stout, new set of 
canvas. At 5 P.M. the little 
vessel was wallowing along at 
a good eight knots some two 
or three miles south of the 
Barrels light-ship, with the 
Tuskar commencing to flash a 
welcome through the gathering 
gloom over the port bow. 

The captain was at the wheel, 
and had just told the mate to 
get in the main gaff topsail to 
ease his ship during the night 
watches. The remaining mem- 
ber of the crew was busy in the 
galley with preparations for 
the evening meal. 

A call from the mate working 
at the halliards startled the 


captain from his pleasant 
thoughts of tea, and peer- 
ing out to starboard in the 
direction indicated he could 
see white water breaking over 
some partially submerged ob- 
ject. What was it ? 

In those days of many sink- 
ings, strange things were to be 
met with in the narrow seas. 
That morning he had been 
told that two large steamers 
had been sunk by gunfire off 
the Tuskar at dusk on the 
previous evening. His thoughts 
flashed to derelict ships, aban- 
doned boats or wreckage. 

The breaking water drew 
nearer, and a dark shape was 
distinguishable above the 
breakers. A minute or so later 
all doubts as to what it was 
were removed, as he ran past 
a large submarine lying on the 
surface less than a cable length 
to starboard. With his heart 
in his mouth he prayed that he 
might pass unnoticed, or that 
it might be a Britisher. 

That it was a German was 
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rudely proved by the flash 
and report of a gun fired at 
point-blank range. The shell 
whistled into space through 
the foresail, but was quickly 
followed by a second, which 
smashed through the bulwarks 
just aft of the main rigging to 
burst in the deck cargo. 

There was no delay in the 
immediate action of the crew 
of the little schooner. Captain 
Smith was as brave as most of 
us, but if someone chose to 
shell his defenceless ship he 
wished to be as far away as he 
could, and that as quickly as 
possible. In readiness for some 
such event, the ship’s boat 
was carried with tackles rigged, 
80 a few minutes only elapsed 
before it was over the side and 
drifting away to leeward. 

The schooner, left without a 
helmsman, had slowly rounded 
into the wind, and was last 
seen by her master paying off 
on the port tack. Two more 

shots were fired by the sub- 
' Inarine, both of which hit and 
burst on board. 


The foregoing happenings 
heralded quite an exciting ex- 
‘perience for me, then a school- 
boy with a love for the sea and 
all its ways. I was at that 
time spending my Christmas 
holidays with friends near Ross- 
lare. One of my friends was 
the coxswain of the local life- 
boat, with whom I had been 
to sea on many fishing trips, 
and on whom I depended for 
much of the amusement needed 
to occupy a boy of my age 
during my stay. 
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On the morning of the 22nd 
I rang him up to inquire ag 
to the possibility of a night’s 
herring drifting, which I had 
been promised. I found that 
he was leaving almost imme- 
diately for Kilmore, as a result 
of a telephone message from 
that village to the effect that 
an abandoned ship was sailing 
herself about close inshore. The 
message indicated that the ship, 
a small schooner, would shortly 
be ashore, and was at the time 
of telephoning some four miles 
east of Kilmore Point. 

My friend the coxswain, like 
most fishermen, had a keen 
eye to anything that savoured 
of profitable salvage, and was 
at once going to the scene to 
see what could be done. I 
jumped at the invitation to 
accompany him, and some 
twenty minutes later we were 
on our way. A telephone call 
from a village post-office en 
route confirmed that the un- 
known vessel had run herself 
ashore some six miles east of 
Kilmore Quay. This would 
place the point of stranding 
somewhere midway in a ten- 
mile stretch of sandy beach. 

We left the car at the 
nearest place that was possible 
to reach by car to where we 
expected to find the schooner, 
and struck out on foot through 
the sandhills. By great good 
luck we arrived on the beach 
a few hundred yards from the 
stranded ship, and, except for 
a@ few curious farm hands, were 
the first arrivals. 

The schooner had sailed her- 
self head on to the shore, and 
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lay there with sails still filling 
and seas just breaking over 
her stern. It was blowing 
fresh from the south-west, a 
considerable surf was running 
in, and it looked as if the 
Margaret Rose was doing her 
pest to sail right up the beach. 
She had touched the ground 
some half an hour after the top 
of the tide. 

Two of the onlooking farm 
hands volunteered to bring a 
ladder, and departed to a 
neighbouring farm in search 
of one, while we waited on the 
shore and conjectured as to the 
why and wherefore of this 
lonely ship. We could read 
the name on the bows, but 
until we boarded her this was 
all that she could tell us. No 
time was to be lost in getting 
sail off, as she was bedding 
herself into the sand, and with 
every wave and gust of wind 
we expected to see her masts 
go by the board. 

The ladder was not long in 
arriving, and being a fairly long 
one it reached to the bobstay 
under the bowsprit, so with a 
slight wetting and some agility 
we climbed on board. 

Our first act, despite curi- 
osity, was to get all sail off; 
so having let all halliards 
go with a run the writer 
made his only trip aloft to 
a@ yard-arm to help furl the 
flapping fore-topsails. Back 
on deck again we searched the 
deserted ship. A torn fore- 
sail, splintered bulwarks and 
deck cargo, with shell frag- 
ments embedded here and there, 
all told their tale. The pre- 
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parations for tea in the little 
galley gave us the time of 
abandonment, while the ship’s 
papers supplied the remaining 
particulars. My short - lived 
mystery of the sea was solved. 

Apart from the minor deck 
damage the ship seemed to be 
sound, and salvage looked pos- 
sible and profitable. Given a 
tug and a stout hawser, the 
jettisoning of some of the 
cargo on a rising tide should 
float her. We decided that 
we would attempt it; I was 
to stand by the ship while my 
friend went to arrange for the 
tug. It was now well past 
mid-day, and the next high 
water was during the hours of 
darkness, when anything with 
power to pull her off could not 
stand in close enough, so per- 
force we had to miss a tide and 
risk her settling deeper in the 
sand. High water was at ten 
o’clock next day, so the tug 
was to be standing off at 
8 A.M. 

I was then left alone, and 
instructed that on no account 
was I to leave the ship unless 
forced to by the weather. My 
presence on board constituted 
our only claim of prior right 
to salvage. <A line was run 
out forward to the shore, sv 
that if I had to get ashore and 
high seas prevented my using 
the ladder I had an avenue of 
escape. 

I was to commence getting 
out the cargo at 7 A.M., so we 
asked several farm hands to 
spend the night on board, to 
ensure an early start. One 
and all they refused, saying 
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that with the probability of 
an increase in both wind and 
sea the vessel might go to 
pieces during the night. They 
agreed, however, to be on the 
beach at six o’clock ready to 
come on board. 

The prospect of spending a 
night in the doubtful comforts 
of the Margaret Rose was not 
attractive. The forebodings of 
the shore people did not tend 
to allay my apprehensions, 
the wind did appear to be 
freshening, and the steady buf- 
fetings of the sea over the stern 
made me wonder what the 
conditions would be at high 
water that night. However, 
taking in the ladder, I prepared 
to make the best of it. 

The after-cabin had been 
flooded out by several seas 
breaking on board after she 
had stranded, so I was forced 
to the rather comfortless fore- 
castle for shelter. The stove 
was soon ablaze, and a hurri- 
cane lamp made things more 
cheerful. The master was evi- 
dently fond of his food, as 
fresh sausages, with bacon, 
and ample supplies of bread, 
butter, tea, &c., were all avail- 
- able, so I quickly made myself 
an evening meal. 

Sleep was not going to be 
easy until after the high tide, 
as the likelihood of being 
flooded out by green seas was 
disturbing, so a selection from 
the literature available helped 
me to pass the time. A year- 
old magazine and various aids 
to navigation constituted the 
ship’s library. 

Shortly after 9 p.m. I went 
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on deck to see how things 
were shaping. The Margaret 
Rose was the only occupant of 
that long and lonely stretch of 
shore. Clouds scurried across 
the sky, and fitful glimpses of 
@ waning moon added effect 
to the miles of breakers on 
either side. Looking aft, a 
succession of seas raced up to 
divide and break on the ship’s 
stern, an occasional wave break- 
ing right into the deck, run- 
ning forward in curling white 
almost to the foremast. I re- 
mained on deck until the turn 
of the tide, wondering how the 
timbers could stand the end- 
less crashing of big seas, and 
hoping that the ominous shivers 
and creaks did not spell a 
leaking ship, firmly embedded 
in the soft sand. Making sure 
that the line to the shore and 
safety was still in place, I then 
turned in to sleep. 

A somewhat restless night 
saw me on deck before the 
arrival of the labour, so no 
time was lost getting the ladder 
out when they came, and in 
their getting on board. A flare 
burnt out to sea, shortly before 
seven o’clock, assured me of the 
tug’s attendance, so we started 
in on the cargo. The deck 
load was quickly out, and work 
commenced on the after-hold. 
Working with a will, and helped 
by the bitter cold, it seemed 
certain that we should have 
no difficulty in lightening the 
ship sufficiently. As the day 
lightened the sea presented a 
vista of bobbing timbers, and 
I noticed the presence on the 
beach of a busy gathering of 
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poth sexes, no doubt with hopes 


of free wood. The arrival 
shortly afterwards of a member 
of the R.I.C. was, I feel sure, 
not considered to be tactful. 

The tug was now visible, 
and I recognised her as the 
Wexford Harbour tug. She 
stood in a8 close as she could 
and lay to an anchor, a suc- 
cession of blasts on the whistle 
and a wave from aft indicating 
that she was sending in her 
line. We had previously ar- 
ranged that it should be sent 
in by boat ; but as the sea was 
running too high for boat work, 
it was buoyed with cork floats 
and attached to an empty 
barrel. Helped by the set of 
the tide and with wind and 
sea, it was soon on shore, good 
judgment landing it quite close 
to the stranded ship. Getting 
the line on board and heaving 
in the towing hawser on the 
winch took about half an hour, 
but all was fast and ready to 
attempt the floating an hour 
before high water. 

The stern was now bumping 
slightly, showing that enough 
cargo was out to float her off. 
All depended on whether she 
had made a deep bed for her- 
self during the night. At about 
a quarter to ten the tug heaved 
in her anchor and took the 
strain. The dripping hawser 
slowly tightened as it rose out 
of the sea, and I had visions 
of parting ropes or the stern 
hawse hole pulling out. <A 
minute or so after the first 
strain the Margaret Rose gave 
a lurch, and then slowly we 
moved out through the surf, 
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We towed well out to sea stern 
first, the tug then stopping to 
allow the hawser to be trans- 
ferred to the bows. Coming 
close alongside, the master of 
the tug megaphoned instruc- 
tions regarding this, and also 
that I was to remain in charge 
to steer, as he did not wish to 
waste time and risk his boat, 
in the sea then running. 

This was greatly to my joy, 
as I now found myself in the 
proud position of master of a 
ship. Admitted that there were 
many defects in my command, 
she was small and in tow, and 
some four feet down by the 
head as a result of jettisoning 
the cargo from aft. My crew 
consisted of some ten farm 
labourers, who now found them- 
selves compulsorily afloat, in 
many cases for the first time. 
Several of them already showed 
distinct signs of sea-sickness. 
Nothing of this was allowed to 
worry me or to deprive me of 
any of the importance that I 
felt. I was in charge. 

When all had been made fast 
once more the tow commenced 
and we headed for Carnsore 
Point. A heavy sea was run- 
ning, which quickly disposed 
of any doubts as to whether 
my crew were to succumb to 
sea-Sickness or not. One man 
only was proof against the 
movements of the ship. It 
was bitterly cold, and showers 
of spray made conditions un- 
pleasant. My efforts at the 
wheel soon induced warmth, as 
I found that I had no easy 
task in front of me in attempt- 
ing to steer even a moderately 
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straight course. Being down 
by the head, the schooner 
sheered wildly from starboard 
to port and back again. It 
almost seemed as if she was 
deliberately trying to avoid 
the tug’s wake. The wheel 
kicked viciously, and very soon 
I was thankful for the help 
of the one surviving member 
of the crew in my vain attempt 
to keep straight. 

In less than an hour we 
rounded Carnsore and reached 
calmer water. This revived 
the distressed labourers to such 
an extent that, sighting Ross- 
lare Pier, they presented a firm 
and unanimous demand to be 
placed ashore. I managed to 
convince them that Wexford 
Harbour was close and that 
the worst of their troubles 
were over. 

My time in charge of the 
Margaret Rose soon came to 
an end when we arrived off 
Wexford Bar, which is never 
easy to negotiate. The tug 
hove-to to shorten up the 
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towing hawser, and a pilot 
came off, who boarded the 
schooner and relieved me at 
the wheel. 

The end of this little adven. 
ture, a most welcome interlude 
in a rather dull holiday, was 
the payment to me of £9 a 
my share of the salvage money, 
This, the first money I had 
earned, was much appreciated 
as a visible token of services 
rendered. 


To complete the tale, the 
master and crew of the Mar- 
garet Rose had been picked up 
by an American destroyer and 
landed at Queenstown on the 
24th. The destroyer had been 
attracted by the sound of gun- 
fire, and, steaming up to in- 
vestigate, had almost run down 
the drifting and half-swamped 
boat. 

Captain Smith and his ship 
were reunited on the morning 
of Christmas Duy, no doubt a 
very welcome and seasonable 
gift. 
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